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THE STORY OF MY YACHT. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


The genius of Alexandre Dumas found recognition nearly ninety years ago 


in ‘Maga.’ To-day he is read and enjoyed the world over. 


I give some pages 


translated by'me from a manuscript in which the author of ‘ Monte-Cristo’ 
relates adventures of his own—adventures of which his admirers know nothing. 
The entire manuscript is in Dumas’ handwriting, and the story of my acquisition 
of it is a romance in itself.--R. 8. GaRNeErt. 


CHAPTER I.—IN SEARCH OF A YACHT. 


MARSEILLES, lst May 1860. 


It was about a year ago that 
on my return from the Caucasus 
some friends of mine united in 
giving me a dinner at the 
Restaurant de la Madeleine, 
and Méry at dessert impro- 
vised a poem wishing me luck. 

This then is what Méry 
would wish me—Méry my old 
and cherished friend to whom 
I read my first poetic drama 
‘Christine’ thirty-four years 
ago. From that day we have 
walked together along the road, 
often rugged and seldom strewn 
With rewards, one never over- 
shadowing the other, the clouds 
im the sky never finding re- 
flection in our hearts, and the 
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storms which burst over our 
heads never able to separate 
us. 
Well, the day for starting 
on the promised voyage has 
been delayed by circumstances 
beyond my control—a year has 
divided my journey across the 
uncivilised world from my pere- 
grinations across the civilised 
one; during this year I have 
continued the never-ending toil 
of my life—that which most 
astonishes my lazy confrére 
Méry—the work of a literary 
man. I have published twenty 
volumes, I have left fifteen 
ready for the press, I have 
written six plays, three of which 
are at this moment in course 
M 
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of rehearsal, and here I am 
at Marseilles again having con- 
fided the care of my fortunes 
and of my reputation to the 
public with all my usual con- 
fidence. Here I am ready to 
embark on my yacht, which is 
not precisely like Virgil’s, but 
which will bear off, be certain 
my dear Méry, a friend not less 
faithful than was Horace. 

And now, how has my first 
yacht, built at Syra by a Greek, 
become a yacht built at Liver- 
pool by an Englishman ? 

To those who insist on know- 
ing all, I am going to narrate 
the little history. It will fill 
two or three chapters, but they 
will make curious and instruc- 
tive reading. 

One day I read in a book of 
About’s that small vessels are 
built at Syra at half the price 
charged for them in France, 
and, moreover, are more suit- 
able than French boats for the 
navigation of the waters of the 
Archipelago. 

This advertisement, if I may 
so term it, lodged in a corner of 
my brain. One of those small 
vessels became necessary to me. 

When I left for Russia I drew 
up my itinerary accordingly— 
Berlin, St Petersburg, Moscow, 
Kazan, Saratof, Astrakhan, 
Derbend, Bakou, Tiflis, Trebi- 
zond,—Constantinople, Athens, 
and Syra. 

So all this long itinerary had 
in reality but a single object— 
to reach Milo where the swine- 
herd of Ulysses was born. 

I got there after nine months 
of travelling, a matter of 4500 
leagues. M. Rally, the Bavarian 
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Consul, whom I can never 
sufficiently thank for the trouble 
taken in assisting me to accom- 
plish this fantasy, summoned 
to his own house the best 
shipbuilder of the island— 
Paghaida. 

We agreed on the price at 
17,000 frances. It was just 
half of what had been asked 
of me in France. 

This was a happy beginning, 
which justified my friend About. 

I left behind at Syra the son 
of the best pilot of the Archi- 
pelago, that is of old Dimitri 
Podimatas, who was decorated 
with the Legion of Honour for 
having saved a French vessel 
at Navarino, I think it was. I 
had run against him when he 
was out of work on board the 
Sully, on which I had made the 
journey from Trebizond to Con- 
stantinople. Captain Daguerte, 
an expert in such a matter, had 
recommended him, and I had 
taken him into my service. 

His Christian names were 
Baptéme Apostoli, the latter 
that of one of the most likeable 
characters in my romance ‘John 
Davys.’ As I am a man of first 
impressions, this coincidence de 
cided me. 

The Monte-Cristo was to be 
built in fifty days. I had the 
promise of Paghaida, who had 
never broken his word, or 80 
he assured me; but Paghaida 
had forgotten Lent. Lent came, 
the Greek workmen, more dé 
vout than laborious, knocked 
off work for fifteen days, and 
my fifty days became sixty-five. 

Then broke out war 
Austria. Modern Greeks, like 
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those of old, are great news- 
mongers. Paghaida, when news 
is concerned, is as eager for it 
as # modern Greek, and an 
ancient one also. Instead of 
proceeding to his workshop, he 
resorted ‘* the parliament 
house of his little town. There 
were discussed the affairs of 
Europe neither more nor less 
than in the time of Demos- 
thenes. 

Every one recognised that he 
envisaged the Italian question 
under its true aspect. But the 
Monie-Cristo was delayed for 
ten days, which, added to the 
sixty-five which had already 
elapsed, made seventy-five. 

On the seventy-fifth an im- 
portant question presented it- 
self. The Monte-Cristo, built 
in a Greek shipyard, could not 
become the property of a 
Frenchman. This no one had 
thought of mentioning to me, 
yet it was of importance seeing 
that it was I who had com- 
missioned the vessel. 

They now wrote to inform 
me of the difficulty. I admit 
that I was upset by it. Never- 
theless, as there was but one 
means of getting out of the 
hole, I employed it. It was to 
write to M. Rally, who had 
already given so many proofs 
of his kindness, to take the 
vessel over in his own name, 
and, declaring that he had re- 
eived all the rent in advance, 
to lease it to me for a term of 
ninety-nine years. During the 
time intervening between 1858 
ad 1957 I should have done 
for the yacht, or the yacht 
Would have done for me. M. 
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Rally accepted and became 
owner. But the negotiation 
had consumed 25 days—9 for 
my letter to get to Syra, 7 for 
M. Rally to decide, 9 for his 
letter of decision to reach me— 
total 25, which, added to the 75, 
made 100 days. Now this was 
just double the time agreed on. 
It resulted that the Monte- 
Cristo, which ought to have 
been launched towards the be- 
ginning of April, was placed 
on the water towards the end 
of June. 

But this was not all. 

I had carefully inquired the 
time it would take the Monte- 
Cristo to come from Syra to 
Marseilles, and I had been told 
that under the worst conditions 
twenty or twenty-five days 
would suffice. 

On the 15th July I received 
news of my vessel. With her 
captain and four sailors on 
board she had left Syra on the 
5th July. So adding the five 
days which had already elapsed 
of Julius Cesar’s month to the 
extreme duration of the voyage 
—that is to say, twenty-five 
days, the Monte-Cristo would 
not reach Marseilles until the 
30th. 

I wrote to Marseilles that 
my yacht ought to arrive by 
the 30th at the latest, begging 
my correspondent to advise me 
by telegraph immediately she 
was signalled. 

The month of July, as also 
the month of August, went by 
without any telegram coming ; 
at last on 1st September I was 
informed of the arrival of the - 
Monte-Cristo. 
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I left at once for Marseilles, 
and found my craft at anchor 
near Fort St Nicholas. In spite 
of the promise of Paghaida, 
who ought to have made the 
Monte-Cristo the best sailing 
craft of the Archipelago, she 
was a sufficiently creditable- 
looking vessel with a large beam, 
a wall of defence against the 
tempests of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the direct descend- 
ant of one of the thousand 
ships which had brought the 
Greeks to the siege of Troy and 
taken ten years to bring Ulysses 
from Pergamus to Ithaca. 

She was reassuring as regards 
solidity, but disquieting as re- 
gards velocity. 

Furthermore, she arrived bal- 
lasted with stones collected on 
the shore of Milo, and utterly 
devoid of fittings. 

Paghaida, who ought to have 
fitted her, had fancied that this 
work would be better done in 
France than at Syra, and had 
not judged it convenient to deal 
with this insignificant detail. 

It resulted that the first 
moment that the yacht could 
be ready for the water would 
be the lst October—that is, 
just when one leaves that ele- 
ment for the winter. 

I decided, therefore, that the 
Monte-Cristo should remain just 
as she was until February 1860, 
that then the workmen should 
be put in her, and that towards 
the end of April, like the child 
of the ‘Last Judgment’ of 
Michael Angelo who wished to 
re-enter the womb of his mother, 
she would return on her route 
and seek the East. 
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In the meantime I wag a4. 
vised to have her brought to 
Paris to be decorated. 

All my friends, who, in g 
moment of enthusiasm, had 
promised to lend me ther 
united aid towards the com 
fort and embellishment of my 
yacht, would hold scrupulously 
to their word when she wag 
near them. I should have 
been at an expense of? 2000 
francs in and about the transit 
of my vessel, but, on the other 
hand, once the expense was 
incurred I should save 10,000 
francs by the presence of the 
Monte - Cristo at the Qui 
d’Orsay. 

The hope of effecting this 
saving seduced me. I ip 
structed Podimatas to under 
take the journey by the Straits 
of Gibraltar, but he judiciously 
made reply that having taken 
two months from Syra to Mar 
seilles, he would by no meals 
promise to take less than sit 
months from Marseilles 
Havre. 

He stated that in the present 
condition of the Monte-Crislo 
with a shifting ballast, the 
first tempest that came along 
would make her founder, @ 
the first gale blow her # 
America. 

The former supposition post 
poned my journey to the Greek 
Kalends: the latter, whid 
was even greater, put in que 
tion the safety of five men. 

It was decided, therefor, 
that we should try to get th 
Monie-Cristo up the #Rhone 
from the Rhone passing inl 
the Sadne, and from the Sabst 
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into the canal of Bourgogne, 
and from the canal of Bour- 
gogne into the Seine. 

It was a great relief to my 
eonscience when I learnt of 
the: practicability of this tran- 
sit—it is true that it meant 
a biggish hole in my purse, for 
2000 francs were required from 
me. 
At the end of eight days I 
received a letter announcing 
that soundings having been 
taken, the Monte-Cristo was 
50 centimetres too deep to pass 
the shallows of the Rhone. 

The matter became one which 
needed, but did not reach, a 
decision. 

The Rhone refused us a 
passage, but the southern canal 
offered us one. We registered 
two and a half metres deep; 
the southern canal was three 
throughout. So there was no 
trouble; we would pass in to 
the ocean by the Gironde—so 
I was told; we should thread 
our way out of the gulf of 
Gascogne; we should double 
Cape Finesterre ; and we should 
arrive triumphantly at Havre. 

Only 800 francs were asked 
for the journey. This meant 
asaving of 1200 frances and a 
real advantage to me. 

It is these advantages that 

80 often have ruined me, and 
will continue to ruin me. 
_ IT consulted Podimatas. He 
in his turn consulted two men ; 
the majority considered the 
Project. possible. 

I sent the 800 francs to 
Podimatas, who accompanied 
his receipt with the announce- 
ment of his departure for Cette. 
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Three days later I received 
this despatch— 

“Impossible to pass Pont 
d’Agos, the yacht is 30 centi- 
metres too wide; what are we 
to do (que faire?).” So the 
Monte-Cristo drew too much 
water to pass up the Rhone, 
and was too wide for the canal 
to accommodate. Decidedly 
she was a difficult vessel to 
please was this craft of mine. 

I telegraphed in reply— 

“Return to Marseilles, par- 
bleu.” 

The word parbleu was indi- 
cative of a slight impatience, 
but for some months past my 
friends had had more than a 
fondness for saying— 

“My dear fellow, you have 
made a great mistake in having 
a yacht built at Syra; at half 
what she has cost you could 
have bought ove already made 
at Constantinople, Malta, or 
Marseilles.” 

And I now began to feel all 
the justice of this reasoning, 
which naturally put me in a 
bad humour as proving that I 
had made a mistake. 

Relatively to the situation 
that occasioned it, the word 
‘parbleu’ was, it will be con- 
ceded, a very mild one—so mild 
indeed that Podimatas did not 
even observe it. 

He returned to Marseilles 
with the yacht, and I arrived 
there almost at the same 
moment. 

I had to make an important 
decision. 

In consideration of coming to 
Paris, which the men had never 
seen, and of spending the winter 
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there, they were willing to 
accept half-pay. 

I proposed to them that they 
should remain at Marseilles 
until the spring on the same 


. Conditions as regards pay. 


They replied that they pre- 
ferred to be discharged. 

I had nothing to say against 
discharging them. I- asked 
Podimatas what compensation I 
should give the men on doing 
80. 
He replied that I should give 
them nothing, as it was they 
who asked for their discharge. 

“ Nothing” seemed to me to 
be too little. Lasked Podimatas 
to give them a month’s pay. 
With a month’s pay, still 
according to Podimatas, they 
ought to be enchanted. And 
so I returned to Paris with the 
mental prospect of the whole 
matter of paying off the crew 
being soon accomplished. 

A fortnight later, when I 
believed the men to be en 
route for Greece, I received a 
letter from M. Becker, my 
correspondent at Marseilles. 

It appeared that the paying- 
off was attended with great 
difficulties. 

The same men whom, still 
according to Podimatas, I had 
the right to retain or send away 
as I wished, even without 
compensation, now demanded 
three months’ pay by way of 
compensation. 

It was I in my turn 
who asked my correspondent, 
“What am I to do?” 

“Pay,” answered he; “the 
fact that your vessel was built 
at Syra places you under the 


jurisdiction of the Greek Con- 
sul, and naturally the Greek 
Consul, placed between the 
interests of his fellow-country- 
men and yourself, will find you 
in the wrong.” 

How a Consul, that is to say 
a man of justice, could find me 
in the wrong when I was in 
the right, because they were 
Greeks and I French, was what 
I did not understand. 

The problem having to be 
resolved I consulted my friends, 
who contented themselves with 
replying— 

“ We told you that you made 
@ mistake in building a craft at 
Syra instead of having one 
constructed at Malta, Constan- 
tinople, or Marseilles.” 

It was the fable of the 
teacher and the children—while 
I was drowning, a lecture was 
read me; I found the lecture 
ill-timed. 

So I sent 660 francs to 
Marseilles. 

But during the debate a 
month had gone by; and three 
months to pay in advance 
made four months, in all 880 
and not 660 francs that I owed 
to my crew. 

I increased the credit of 
Podimatas to the sum of 880 
francs, uttering an oath 28 
they flew away, but saying to 
myself: “Good, I will work 
another hour a day,” which 
accordingly I did, believing 
myself this time disembarrassed 
of my crew. 

I was in error. 

A week later I received 4 
letter from my correspondent 
to the effect that two of my 
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men had left, their pay in their 
pockets, without making any 
difficulty ; but that the three 
others required, in addition to 
three months’ pay, to be re- 
patriated at the cost to me of 
70 francs more. 

And faithful to his position 
as a native of Marseilles, and 
as a poet, he ended his letter 
with this quotation by the 
author of ‘ Tancred ’ :— 

“A tous les cours bien nés 
que la patrie est chére!”’ 

I was in an ill-humour at the 
moment—one of my friends, to 
whom only an hour before I 
had remarked that I was re- 
lieved of my crew, had answered 
me with the eternal refrain— 

“All the same, instead of 
having a vessel built at Syra, 
I, in your place, would have 
bought one at Constantinople, 
Marseilles, or Malta.” 

Then my friends were more 
and more in the right, and I was 
more and more in the wrong. 

So I contented myself by 
replying to my correspondent— 

“My dear Sir,—I am at the 
end of my money, and, above 
all, of my patience; let the two 
men go to ——”’ 

It was a little abrupt, but 
what do you expect? The 


_ Most placid man has moments 
' of impatience. 


My correspondent answered— 
“Quick, quick, quick, by 
the telegraph authorise me to 
pay seventy francs to each of 
your men, or the Greek Consul 
bere the Monte - Cristo 


The Monte-Cristo 10 be sold 
for 140 franes!—the sum 


claimed by men to whom I.had 
already paid 440 frances more 
than 1 owed them, that ap- 
peared to me unfair. I con- 
sulted a friend experienced in 
such matters. 

“What do you expect?” 
said he to me; ‘“‘ your opponent 
is not your fellow-countryman, 
but a foreigner, a Greek Consul, 
and his fellow-countrymen will, 
as @ matter of course, have to 
be found in the right as against 
you, so pay the 140 franes de- 
manded, and pray God that 
this may be the last demand.” 

“* But is it not hard to have 
to submit to be plucked in this 
scandalous manner ? ” 

“What do you expect, my 
dear fellow, instead of having 
a vessel built ... Pay, pay, 
my dear fellow, pay!” 

I sent the 140 francs. 

I sent the 140 franes, begging 
my correspondent, M. Becker, 
to obtain from my men, who 
included Podimatas, a formal 
receipt in discharge, so as to 
secure me from any fresh ex- 
tortion. 

M. Becker replied by sending 
me the receipt in discharge 
from my two men, but telling 
me that Podimatas could not 
send me one, for the reason that 
I was far from being out of 
debt towards him. 

A shiver ran through my 
body. What could I possibly 
owe Podimatas? On leaving 
Syra he had received 2000 
franes from M. Rally. I had 
the receipt. I had sent him 
800 for the journey up the 
Southern canal that he had 
not made; 880 for the dis- 
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embarkation of the four men, 
of whom he had paid off only 
two ; finally 140 more to re- 
patriate the two fanatics; in 
all, 3820 franes, when on my 
own calculation, board included, 
I did not owe to him and to 
his men for pay, disembarka- 
tion, and repatriation more 
than 2680 francs. 

As full of confidence in my 
own cause as Raoul des Hugue- 
nots was in his, after my self- 
examination of my conscience 
I wrote— 

** Let Podimatas send me his 
account.” 

By return of post I received 
the account of Podomatas—it 
amounted to 2160 francs, with 
postage to pay in addition. 

One of the most striking 
items of this account was 400 
francs for stones collected on 
the shore of Milo for the ballast 
of the vessel. 

The 1760 remaining francs 
were for purchases and repairs 
made before the departure from 
Greece and since the arrival in 
France. 

I wrote to M. Becker— 

“Can you understand this 
account ? ” 

He replied— 

“I understand absolutely 
nothing, except that you have 
committed an error in having 
a craft built at Syra instead of 
buying one already constructed 
at Marseilles, Malta, or Con- 
stantinople.”’ 

If he had thus answered me 
orally I should have stopped 
him in his first word, but he 
replied in writing, and I was 
obliged to read to the end. 
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This obligation put me in 
such a bad humour that I 
wrote— 

“This is to inform you that 
in eight days I will proceed to 
Marseilles, and I will have the 
account of Podimatas ox. 
amined.” 

To which letter my corre- 
spondent rejoined with his 
customary logic— 

** By whom will you have the 
account of Podimatas exam- 
ined? Your vessel is Greek, 
you will go before the Greek 
Consul, the Greek Consul will 
decide against you.” 

For a moment I longed to 
answer— 

“Eh bien, be it so; if he 
decides against me, I will not 
pay.” 

But I reflected that if the 
Greek Consul had threatened 
to have the Monte-Cristo sold 
for 140 francs—I will never say 
“owing to,’ but I must say 
‘ claimed by ’ her two sailors— 
all the more would he have her 
sold for 2160 franes, which I 
will never say are ‘ owing to,’ 
but I must say are ‘ claimed 
by ’ her captain. 

I paid the 2160 francs, but 
found it as difficult of digestion 
as lead. I went to bed that 
night with the 400 francs’ 
worth of stones gathered on 
the shore of Milo weighing on 
my chest. 

Consequently I spent part 
of the night trying to devise 
@ means of escape from the 
jurisdiction of Greek Consuls, 
which seemed to me more 
arbitrary than the justice of 
Turkish cadis. 
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CHAPTER Il.—IN SEARCH OF A FLAG, 


With the coming of dawn 
came also my decision. Instead 
of sailing in Grecian waters 
flying the Greek flag—a pro- 
ceeding that seemed to me at 
the same time like a gesture 
to Greece and a security to 
myself—instead, I say, of hoist- 
ing the flag of Greece, 1 would 
nationalise the yacht and navi- 
gate her under the pennon of 
France. 

But nothing is more true 
than that one bill finished 
with—another begins. 

I had inquired as to the 
possibility of my idea at Syra ; 
I was told that nothing in the 
world was easier—it would just 
be a matter of paying the cost 
of nationalisation—namely, 10 
per cent of the purchase price 
of the yacht. 

The Monte-Cristo had cost 
me 17,000 francs. Ten per 
cent of this sum amounts to 
1700 francs. Total, 18,700 
francs, plus the 3000 or 4000 
francs which I was forced to 
pay—in all, 22,000, or 23,000 
francs—24,000, perhaps, on a 
close reckoning; but, even so, 
considerably far short of the 
30,000 quoted to me by Vanes, 
the shipbuilder, at Boue, or 
the 45,000 by Mazeline, the 
shipbuilder, at Havre. 

It would be in vain for my 
friends to say, directly I es- 
caped from the Greek Consul, 
that I had not made a good 
bargain, and in the end I 
should be glad that I had 
followed the advice of About, 
VOL. CCOXXV.—NO. MOCOLXI. 


whom no one will accuse of 
having any partiality for the 
Greeks. 

At 2 o’clock I jumped into 
a cab and called to the driver— 

** Ministry of Marine!” 

Do not suppose that I was 
going straight to the Minister, 
I am not on such terms with 
my Government; they were all 
right in the time of my dear 
friend St Maur, and in that of 
the gallant Admiral Jacob; 
but since the celebrated dis- 
cussion about the Véloce I am 
not on terms with any of the 
Ministers of Marine, whether 
born or unborn. 

No; I was going to seek 
the good offices of my friend 
the Abbé Coquereau, the same 
who, with the Prince de Join- 
ville, brought back Napoleon’s 
remains from St Helena. 

Here I want to say in the 
most graceful way I can that 
the abbé is at once one of the 
most witty and most erudite 
of men. How did I become 
acquainted with the Abbé Co- 
quereau? I am going to tell 
you. 

One day I was dining at the 
Princesse Mathilde’s — whose 
eulogy also I would write, if 
she were not a princess—when 
the conversation turned on the 
true and the false Apostles. 

A discussion on the Councils 
at Nicea followed. 

My antagonist, a Cleric, was 
a stranger to me, and he knew 
me no more than I did him. ~ 

The point in question was 
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keenly debated, and it was 
agreed that on our leaving the 
table it should be settled by 
means of reference to Bouillet’s 
Dictionary. 

We left the table. Bouillet’s 
Dictionary was brought and 
consulted, and it was seen to 
be so obliging as to be in my 
favour. 

To be in the right against 
an abbé in a theological dis- 
cussion was a great triumph 
for a poet. The Princesse 
Mathilde took occasion to rally 
the Abbé Coquereau on his 
defeat: he, a reverend gentle- 
man, worsted by a heretic in 
a discussion on the Councils ! 

The abbé tried to turn the 
tables on me. 

** A heretic, princess,” said 
he; “do not believe it. M. 
Dumas, on the contrary, is a 
Christian, and a very good 
one.” 

“Oh, M. Abbé,” said the 
princess, “‘ permit me to doubt 
that, even though you say 
it.” 

“If you do not believe me, 
princess, I will give you proof.” 

** What proof? ” 

“A letter from M. Dumas 
preserved by me as an auto- 
graph.” 

“A letter from me,” said I 
in my turn. “I do not recall 
ever having had the honour of 
writing to you, M. l’Abbé, yet 
my memory is a good one.” 

“The letter, in fact, is not 
addressed to me,” replied the 
Abbé Coquereau, ‘ but to Mgr. 
the bishop of Evreux, to whom 
at that time I, as abbé, was 
attached.” 
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“To Monseigneur Olivier! 
Yes,” said I, with a sigh, “he 
was a good friend of mine, and 
he had much affection for me,” 

Because the last time I saw 
Monseigneur Olivier was at 
Dreux at the funeral of the 
Due d’Orléans—I had wept 
for a long time in his arms and 
on his breast, and certainly 
had consolation been possible 
his gentle words would have 
afforded it. But it was not 
possible ; I never speak of the 
Duc but tears come to my 
eyes. 

No one noticed my emotion. 

“Well, abbé,”’ said the prin- 
cess, ‘“‘what did the letter 
say?” 

“It asked Monseigneur the 
bishop to celebrate on a certain 
day at a certain hour a Mass 
for a friend of M. Dumas, who 
on a certain day and at a 
certain hour was going to be in 
great danger.” 

“Is this true?” asked the 
princess of me. 

* As true as the true gospels 
of which we were just now 
speaking.” 

“Was the Mass said ? ” 

“ Religiously.” 

“And the person who ral 
the great danger escaped it?” 

“Yes, princess; thanks be 
to God.” 

“What was the danger that 
the person was in? ” 

“He was about to fight 4 
duel at Helbron on the 
Neckar.” 

** What ! ’ cried the princess. 
“It was for my brother that 
you had the Mass sai 
Dumas ? ” 
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“For your brother, yes, your 
Highness.” 

“Come now, M. Il Abbé,”’ 
cried the princess, laughing, 
“you must still admit that 
you were fairly beaten in the 
theological argument.”’ 

The abbé made the admis- 
sion, and held out his hand to 
me in sign of peace; and since 
that day, beginning as we did 
as antagonists, we have become 
the best friends in the world. 
Therefore, I had most naturally 
thought of the abbé in the 
matter of the nationalisation 
of my vessel. 

Though I do not see him 
oftener than every second or 
third year, he held out his 
hand to me as if we had parted 
only yesterday. 

I told him the object of my 
Visit. 

“Nothing could be easier,” 
said he. “I am going to send 
to the Directeur des Douanes.” 

“Then I will call again to- 
morrow, or the day after.” 

“No,” said he; “sit down, 
and we will have a talk while 
waiting.”’ 

I think I have said already 
that the Abbé Coquereau is 
a delightful conversationalist. 
The answer, therefore, did not 
seem long in coming, but it 
was the opposite of what was 
hoped for. Since the Crimean 
War, to facilitate the transport 
of foreign ships, the nationalisa- 
tion of foreign vessels had been 
authorised, but only eight days 
before the inquiry now made 
for me a law had been passed 
putting an end to this facility. 
It was necessary, therefore, 


to give up my idea of nation- 
alising the Monte-Cristo. 

An idea occurred to me which 
I mentioned to the Abbé Coque- 
reau. It was to adopt the flag 
of Jerusalem. As I had the 
Grand Cross of Jerusalem, the 
idea was pleasing to me. Fur- 
thermore, the flag of Jerusalem 
is the flag of pilgrims—it bears 
the red cross, that of the Tan- 
creds and of Godefroy du Bouil- 
lon. Its device is that of our 
old chevaliers: Dieu le veult. 
And, again, the flag is neutral, 
and, as such, respected by all 
nations enjoying the direct pro- 
tection of France, and, in con- 
sequence, upheld by French 
Consuls. 

I begged the abbé to ascer- 
tain to whom I ought to address 
myself to obtain the authorisa- 
tion to navigate under the flag 
of Jerusalem. 

The abbé ascertained. He 
was informed that formerly it 
was France which gave the 
authorisations, but, the grants 
having been frequently abused 
during recent years, the Gov- 
ernment had decided to divest 
itself of the right and to leave 
its exercise entirely to the Holy 
Fathers of the Holy Land, 
with whom it had formerly 
jointly enjoyed it—that con- 
sequently I ought to address 
myself to our Chancellor at 
Marseilles, M. Famin, who would 
be in communication with the 
Holy Fathers. 

An Italian proverb says— 

*‘He who desires goes, he 
who does not desire sends.” . 

As I desired, I resolved to 
go. It meant a journey to 
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Marseilles, but at the point I 
had reached, a journey more or 
less was nothing. 

So I set off for Marseilles, 
and, having arrived there, I 
went straight to M. Famin. 

M. Famin told me that the 
Reverend Fathers of the Holy 
Land had had until the past 
year a representative at Mar- 
seilles, but that owing to a cer- 
tain want of sympathy on the 
part of the French Government 
towards their flag, he had some 
months since removed to 
Livourne. 

I had more desire to go to 
Livourne than to return to 
Paris; besides, thanks to the 
obliging behaviour of the Mes- 
sageries towards me, the journey 
would cost me the price of my 
food only. 

I stretched my legs and found 
myself on board the Capitole. 
By good fortune she was sail- 
ing the same day, and the next 
day but one I awoke in the 
port of Livourne. 

We had not yet received 
permission to disembark, which 
our Consul at Livourne had 
the power to give. Decidedly 
my lucky star was shining, for 
our Consul at Livourne proved 
to be an old friend—Bernard 
des Suarts. I had known him 
at Amsterdam when the King 
of Holland had invited me to 
attend the ceremony of his 
coronation. 

My first call was on Bernard 
des Suarts, my first word was 
to ask him where I should 
find the representative of the 
Fathers of the Holy Land. 

“At Florence,” he replied, 


and he added, “It is a matter 
of three hours and a half by 
the railway.” 

“And when does the train 
leave for Florence ? ” 

“Thrice daily, at 8 in the 
morning, at noon, and at 4 in 
the afternoon. You have plenty 
of time to catch the noon 
train.” 

** And am I sure to find the 
man I want in Florence, for 
you notice, my dear friend, 
that since my visit to the rue 
Royale, Paris, I have been pur. 
suing him.”’ 

“You are sure to find him; 
only yesterday I had something 
from him.” 

* And his name is——” 

“Comte Piccolimini.” 

“Give me a line to him.” 

Des Suarts wrote a few lines. 

** Here you are,” said he. 

It was a recommendation to 
do quickly and in the most 
convenient way what I desired. 

At 4 o’clock the next day I 
was at Florence. 

At 5 o’clock Le Comte Picco- 
limini had the note of De 
Suarts with my card. 

At 6 o’clock he was at my 
hotel. 

This time I was at the end of 
my pilgrimage. What I de 
sired, it appeared, was of all 
things in the world the simplest, 
and I had nothing to do but 
pay the sum of 250 frané, 
when a provisional authoris® 
tion would be accorded me. 
Le Comte Piccolimini undertook 
to obtain the ratification of the 
Fathers of the Holy Land latet 
on. Meanwhile I could sail 
when I chose. The definite 
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authorisation would be sent 
after me, and await me in some 
port or other, on some island, 
or in some continent. Only 
seven days were necessary for 
the legalisation of the signa- 
ture and the fulfilment of some 
subsidiary formalities. In seven 
days the patent would be sent 
to our Consul at Livourne who 
would forward it tome. Mean- 
while the Comte gave me a 
receipt for my 250 francs 
without even asking where 
my vessel had been built—if 
she were English, American, 
French, or Spanish. 

At 11 o’clock that same night 
I was again at Livourne. 

The next day I knocked at 
the door of the Consulate before 
Bernard des Suarts was awake, 
but as his valet-de-chambre had 
seen him embrace me, he took 
it on himself to announce me 
to his master, who came down 
at once in his dressing-gown. 

“Well,” he asked, ‘“‘ are you 
satisfied with Piccolimini ? ”’ 

“Enchanted,” I replied, and 
I told him that in a week the 
provisional patent would be in 
his hands. 

“Where can I send it to 
you? ” 

“ Keep it until you hear from 
me. Now that I am in Italy 
I'should not be sorry to make 
the acquaintance of Garibaldi, 
whom for the last ten years I 
have admired without knowing 
on Can you tell me where he 
18 ” 

“ At Genoa or Turin.” 

“Well, then, keep my patent; 
Perhaps I shall come for it 
myself,” 


* You will?” 

“Why not? I wish to 
finish with this devil of a 
vessel. Perhaps my presence 
will be necessary to complete 
matters. Wait for me a little 
without waiting for ever. If 
anything should prevent my 
return I will write to you.” 

“* And when do you leave ? ” 

“To-day if I can. Livourne 
is not a lively place, as you 
ought to be aware since you 
live in it; you are the only 
person I know, and I cannot 
station myself at the Consulate. 
Please tell me when I can leave 
for Genoa.” 

Bernard des Suarts ascer- 
tained that the Quirinal was in 
port and was to leave for 
Genoa at six o’clock that 
evening. 

“You will lunch with me 
and start as late as possible.” 

“T will go at five o’clock if 
you like.” 

“But you will die of ennui. 
I have a lot to do and cannot 
enjoy your company.” 

“TI shall not be bored if you 
give me three things.” 

** And they are % ” 

“ Paper, pens, and ink.” 

“You shall have them, and 
as an extra I will give you the 
desk of my Chancellor, who is 
at Elba.” 

It was all that I wanted. 
Des Suarts installed me at the 
desk of his Chancellor and 
gave me the necessary articles. 

I profited by them to write 
some fifteen letters—I have 
always a series of replies on 
hand which await an oppor- 
tunity to be written. If the 
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opportunity does not present 
itself, I let the capital and 
interest accumulate until the 
moment arrives when I declare 
myself insolvent. 

At eight o’clock the Quirinal 
weighed anchor, at three o’clock 
the next morning we were 
entering the port of Genoa. 

Garibaldi was at Turin. 

The same evening I was at 
Turin. The next day I was 
present at the famous sitting 
of the Nation in Arms. The 
day after I left for Milan to 
pay a visit to my friend Téléki— 
another patriot, that is to say 
another exile, twice condemned 
to death, and who twice saved 
himself when the rope was 
round his neck—the first time 
at Barcelona, the second time 
at Arad. 

Once at Milan I had the idea 
to try if I could not get as 
far as Venice—it would be at 
all events an attempt. I had 
already made one in 1831 and 
another in 1841—both had 
failed : the first time I had been 
arrested at Foligno, the second 
time at Bologna. 

The number three is beloved 
of the gods, and my third 
attempt was completely success- 
ful. I passed like a letter in 
the post. 

It is true that like ‘a letter 
in the post’ I was unsealed on 
the frontier, but they knew how 
to read on both sides. Nothing 
was discovered that was dan- 
gerous. I continued my journey 
aided by a clasp of hands with 
the chief of police. 

I saw Venice. Poor Venice! 

Two enslaved queens remain 
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to be rescued from the yoke of 
kings—Venice and Naples—jet 
them hope still; as for us, we 
pray for them. 

I stayed five days in Venice, 
I paid my call on the Comte de 
Chambord, who returned it in 
the person of M. de la Ferron— 
then I left by the same route 
by which I had come, and thus, 
three weeks later, again at 
Livourne, I knocked once 
more at the door of the 
Consulate. 

The Comte Piccolimini had 
kept his word. The patent 
was in the hands of my friend 
Des Saarts; only the name of 
the captain, which I had not 
given, was represented by a 
blank. 

I. pointed this out to Des 
Suarts. 

“‘ Nothing is easier,” he re 
plied ; ‘tell me your captain's 
name and I will fill it in.” 

** Apostoli Podimatas,”’ I re 
plied. 

“ But that name seems to me 
Greek.” 

** None in the world could be 
more so. He is as Greek as the 
Venus of Milo—was born there, 
in fact.” 

*“* But as he is a Greek he isa 
member of the Greek Church.” 

* Probably.” 

“In that case he cannot 
command your vessel.’ 

“Why not? ” 

“Simply because one of the 
first conditions required of 
@ captain sailing under the 
flag of Jerusalem is that he 
is a member of the Catholic 
Church.”’ 

I uttered a cry of real despalt- 
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I had gained a flag, but I had 
lost. a captain. 

“ But tell me, Dumas,” said 
Des Suarts, “why the devil, 
instead of having a yacht built 
for you at Syra, didn’t you 
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purchase one already con- 
structed at Malta, Constan- 
tinople, or Marseilles ? ” 

I was so utterly crushed 
that I let him continue to the 
end. 


CHAPTER III.—IN SEARCH OF A CAPTAIN. 


After so dire a disappoint- 
ment, such was my need of 
relaxation that the next morn- 
ing I found myselfi—how it 
came to pass I do not know— 
on the boat that was leaving 
for Civita Vecchia. She was 
the Capitole, the same that had 
taken me to Livourne the 
previous month. 

You ask me why I was 
going to Rome ? 

Was it because of Chateau- 
briand’s saying that in that 
city, with its prodigious mem- 
ories, nO man is so happy or 
so unhappy that he cannot 
there find a bliss or a despair 
greater than his own ? 

Not so, I was travelling to 
Rome to see it over again. If 
I love the sea as a mistress, I 
love Rome as an ancestress. 
How often have I been to 
Rome? I cannot count the 
number of times. When I am 
tired out, exhausted, beside my- 
self with fatigue, I find a 
pretext for going to Rome; 
and I go there. 

When pretexts fail me I go 
all the same. 

But what do you do at 
Rome ? 

Oh, that is easily told. I 
g0 to see the Appian Way ; 
I go to see the rolling Tiber ; 


I go to seat myself under one 
of the arcades of the Colosseum, 
and I whisper to myself— 

“Yes, I must write a history 
of Rome.” 

“Why don’t you write it, 
then ? ” 

Because it would be con- 
sidered too amusing. No one 
would read it. The public 
will never be induced to believe 
that Herodotus, Suetonius, and 
Walter Scott are historians. 
You recollect that only lately, 
when my ‘ Mémoires d’Horace ’ 
—a purely historical work— 
appeared in the ‘Siéele,’ my . 
friend Desnoyers not wishing 
that there should be the least 
doubt of that fact in the 
minds of his readers—I should 
say of my readers—craved their 
forgiveness for putting before 
them such a dull work, and 
promised, as @ compensation, 
to interrupt my feuilletons fre- 
quently with others by Mes- 
sieurs Oscar Conmettare and 
Philibert Andebrand. At first, 
I thought his foreword super- 
fluous, but with that superior 
logic that characterises him, 
M. Lettodey, the manager of 
the ‘ Siéele,’ ended by proving 
to me that it had produced 
the most excellent effect. The 
readers of his journal found 
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themselves amused when ex- 
pecting to be bored. The 
contrary, it appears, is often 
the case. 

In short, I was on the way 
to Rome on the seventh or 
eighth occasion. This is not 
the moment for talking about 
Rome. But rest assured that 
when the occasion comes, it 
shall not escape me. 

To-day I am telling you the 
story of my yacht, and nothing 
shall come between me and her. 

“But what connection can 
there be between your yacht 
and the city of Rome ? ” 

You are about to learn. 

We have an ambassador at 
Rome. He is the Duc de 
Gramont. The Duc de Gra- 


mont, who was a Guiche be- 
fore being a Gramont, is one 
of my oldest friends. His uncle, 
the Comte d’Orsay, that Eng- 


lish-Frenchman whose elegance 
has become proverbial, and 
whose wit, like that of the 
Mortemarts, had currency all 
over Europe, was the connecting 
link. Itis to the Comte d’Orsay 
that my ‘Mémoires’ are dedi- 
cated. 

Our ambassador at Rome 
being the Duc de Gramont, it 
was natural that I should pay 
him a visit, not in his character 
of ambassador but in that of 
friend. His inquiry what had 
brought me to Rome was as 
natural. I told him not what 
I had come to Rome to do— 
which in truth I did not know 
—but what I had gone to do 
at Livourne. And starting at 
this point, I laid before him 
the history of my woes. 
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“That should be a lesson to 
you,” said he, “for having 
built a yacht at Syra instead 
of buying one already con: 
structed at Constantinople, at 
Malta, or at Marseilles.” 

I was strongly tempted to 
stop him in the middle of 
his sentence, and I should have 
done so had he been merely 
my friend, but as besides he 
was an ambassador, I let him 
finish. 

“But,” said I, poorly con- 
cealing my impatience, “ noth- 
ing would have suited me 
better than to buy one already 
built, but there wasn’t one to 
be had.” 

Now my denial was a ter- 
minological inexactitude, for, 
attracted by the picturesque 
idea of having a yacht built 
for me at Syra, I had never 
inquired for one ready for the 
sea. 

*“* Ah,”’ replied Gramont, “ so 
there wasn’t one to be had?” 

“No,” I repeated firmly, 
“there was not.” 

“ But J had one.” 

ce You 9 9 

“Yeu, 1.” 

“Where ? ” 

“* At Marseilles.” 

“ But not for sale.” 

“On the contrary, for sale 
seeing that I have sold her.” 

“Ah, so you admit that you 
have sold her.”’ 

“Yes, to one of my friends, 
the Baron de M——. Ob, 
my dear fellow, an entrane- 
ing little yacht— the very 
one. you wanted, 78 tons, 
built at Liverpool, made of 
mahogany and maple, copper 
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pottomed—in short, a marvel. 
She cost 110,000 francs.” 

“But as she was built at 
Liverpool, how did you become 
her owner ? ” 

“T nationalised her.” 

“ At the Ministry I was told 
that doing so was against the 
law.” 

“ Yes, to-day, but not then.” 

*T see. But as I am not an 
ambassador, yachts at 110,000 
francs are not for me.” 

“In the first place, I have 
not sold her for 110,000 franes ; 
I have sold her for 36,000.” 

“Never mind, even 36,000 
are too much for me.” 

“Let us consider. What has 
yours cost you? ” 

“ Seventeen thousand.” 

“Which you paid to her 
builder ? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Just for the shell and the 
masts.” 

“ Just so.” 

“What did she cost you for 
ballasting, and for the voyage 
to France ? ” 

“Three thousand francs.” 

“Ah, twenty thousand al- 
ready.” 

“Yes, but 20,000 was not 
36,000.” 

“Just a moment. You are 
going to give her a copper 
bottom ? 

“Yes.” 

“You will ballast with 
brass 9 ” 

“ee YV es.” 

“And you will fit, furnish, 
and ornament her to your 
taste ? ”’ 

“ Yes.” 


“Well, consider. She will 
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cost you 20,000 francs, will she 
not? Let us reckon at the 
lowest figures: copper bottom, 
4000; brass ballasting, 2000 ; 
interior fittings, 6000 ; furnish- 
ings and decorations, 6000; 
compass, chronometer, sextant, 
&ec., &c., 2000 ; extras another 
2000. That makes 20, and 4 
are 24, and 2 are 26, and 6 are 
32, and 6 are 38, and 2 are 
40, and 2 are 42—42,000 francs, 
say 50, and have done with it.” 

“ Diable !”’ exclaimed I, “ but 
you have made my flesh creep, 
my friend.” 

“Oh, check my figures as 
much as you like, you will find 
them correct, and... all 
that money to sail on a Grecian 
transport with the flag of Jeru- 
salem, which is recognised by 
all nations, it is true, but is 
respected by none. Accept 
good advice, sell your Telemacus 
at what you can get for her, 
and buy the Emma.” 

“The Emma! What is the 
Emma?” 

“My yacht, the yacht of 
the Baron de M——.” 

“ But if he has bought her, 
he is not selling again.” 

** On the contrary.” 

“But he will want to make 
money by her.” 

** On the contrary.” 

** Will you explain all this ? 
My head is spinning—it is 
indeed—with these yachts, these 
schooners, these Telemacuses.”’ 

““My good friend, it is all 
very simple. When the Baron 
de M—— bought his yacht he 
was a bachelor.” 

we Good.’’ , 

‘* And he has since married.” 
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“6 Very good.” 

“* His wife, whom he adores, 
cannot endure the sea. Con- 
sequently she being upset by 
the yacht, the Baron has offered 
her—the vessel, that is—for 
sale, and at any price to get 
rid of her.” 

“* What, at any price? ” 

** Yes, you shall have her for 
@ song.” 

“A song is not a sum of 
money.” 

*“* Well, for 20,000 franes, for 
fifteen, for twelve, perhaps.” 

“Ah, you are taking too 
much for granted, my dear 
friend.” 

“‘T am telling you the simpie 
truth.” 

** When can I leave for Mar- 
seilles ? ”’ 

““Po-morrow by the direct 
route—the Philip Augustus.” 

‘“* Diable. Philip Augustus 
was perhaps a great king, but 
is certainly a bad boat. Adieu.” 

‘“* What do you say ? ”’ 

“Par diew. I fly. I am 
going to buy the Hmma, and 
sell the Monte-Cristo.”’ 

“Very well. You have per- 
haps not had many good bar- 
gains in your life, but put this 
one through, and it will make 
up for the others.” 

“ Thanks.” 

I embraced our ambassador, 
and three days later I was at 
Marseilles. 

The first words I uttered 
were— 

“‘ Where is the Emma?” 

“Lying under Fort St Midas,” 
I was informed. 

*‘ Boatman, to the Hmma,” I 
cried, as I jumped into a boat. 
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“Ah, a pretty little craft 
that,” said the boatman, with 
a note of genuine admiration, 

“ Quickly, then.” 

Ten minutes more and we 
slowed up beside a most charm- 
ing yacht, graceful in her slim 
lines—elegance and an aristo- 
cratic appearance everywhere, 
a true sea-bird. 

I went thoroughly over her, 
searching into each corner like 
a Customs house officer. Every- 
where she revealed the talent 
of the English builder who had 
succeeded in every detail— 
comfort above all. She had 
everything necessary as a bride 
has her trousseau—her plate, 
her linen, her china, her lamps, 
her nautical instruments, and 
her carpets. Apart from tastes 
and fancies of one’s own, such 
as hangings over the mahogany, 
and pictures decorating the 
maple-wood, she needed noth- 
ing. The only thing she could 
be reproached with was a look 
of luxury, such as is seen in the 
faubourg St Antoine. No other 
reproach was possible. 

“Who has the sale of this 
yacht?’ was my question to 
the watchman. 

“Madame Altaras, 41 rue de 
Breteuil,” was his reply. 

I was delighted. The auguty 
was a good one. I much 
like business between a mal 
and a woman. There is on 
the one side a coquetry, and 
on the other a courtesy, which 
brings them together. Madame 
Altaras had no coquetry, but 
otherwise was what I expected 
—she was entirely delightful. 
In ten minutes the bargain was 
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concluded—the yacht was mine 
for the sum of 13,000 frances, 
payable 3000 down and 10,000 
in the course of the next 
month. 

I hastened off, truly de- 
lighted to be able to tell my 
good news to Podimatas. To 
my exceeding surprise, he re- 
eeived it coldly. 

“But, then, who will com- 
mand your yacht? ” he asked 
me. 
“You, parbleu.” 

He shook his head. 

“T cannot,”’ he said. 

“Why not? First you could 
not command the Monte-Cristo, 
now you cannot command the 


“I cannot command the 
Monte-Cristo sailing under the 
flag of Jerusalem, because I am 
amember of the Greek Church ; 
I cannot command the Emma, 
a French-English craft, because 
lam a subject of Greece.” 

“But whatever your religions, 
whatever your nationalities, you 
can be my pilot.” 

“ As to that, yes.” 

“Then all can be arranged. 
Now how far have we got on 
with the Monte-Cristo ?”’ 

“Dame. I have pushed the 
work forward.” 

“Ah, ah! How much have 
you done ? ” 

“I have copper - bottomed 
her; I have made the bridge 
water-tight ; I have repaired 
the hold.” 

“Diable! Spend no more, 
my good man. You will under- 
stand that I do not wish to 
keep two vessels, since one has 
all but ruined me.” 
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“What then are we doing 
with the Monte-Cristo ?” 

“* Putting her up for sale.” 

Podimatas shook his head 
and scratched his ear. 

“Such a pretty boat,’ he 
murmured. 

“My good man, you look on 
her as on @ woman of your 
country. To me she does not 
look so pretty—to me she is a 
regular patache; and when I 
think that such as she is, she 
has cost me double what the 
Emma has cost me—for you 
have expended two or three 
thousand franes on her, haven’t 
you?” 

“ Six thousand.” 

“What? Six thousand!” 

“* At the least.” 

“Well, well, at all events, 
she is worth 6000 more than 
she was.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“IT mean her sale value is.” 

“Oh, not her sale value, I 
don’t say that.” 

“ What, you don’t say that ? 
Let us consider—the Monte- 
Cristo has let me in for 30,000 
francs.” 

“ About that.” 

“Very well, what can I sell 
her for? ” 

“Ten or twelve thousand, 
maybe.” 

“What? I stand to lose 
20,000 francs ? ” 

“Monsieur le Duc de Gra- 
mont lost 60,000, and Monsieur 
le Baron de M 23,000.” 

It was my turn to scratch my 
ear. No answer to Podimatas 
was possible. 

I went off to find M. Petit, 
a shipbroker, to leave my 
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interests in his keeping—that 
is to say, so far as they con- 
cerned the Monte-Cristo. M. 
Petit undertook to sell her, and 
greatly relieved in mind, I 
started for Paris, entrusting the 
work of the decoration of the 
Emma to a young friend of 
mine—M. Roux, an architect. 
It appeared that to make her 
a perfect gem of a yacht 
would be a matter of about 
2000 francs. 

Roux set to work at once. 
The dining-room was to be 
hung with the tapestry and the 
trophies in the shape of weapons 
brought by me from the Cau- 
casus. The sitting-room was 
to be painted in the Pompeian 
style of M. Regnier, one of 
Gleyre’s most distinguished 
pupils. 

As for the paint-work in gen- 
eral, M. Duboseq had claimed 
the right of doing it gratis. 
This reminds me that I had 
just paid the bill of another 
painting gentleman, de Lava- 
renne, a bill rendered at 2700, 
but reduced to 1500 francs. 

It is really incredible how 
delightful people become to- 
wards me the farther I get 
from Paris. Abroad, it is even 
better. I have related how I 
was received in Russia. Certain 
warm-hearted friends apart, my 
best friends seem to be my 
unknown ones. “No one is a 
prophet in his own country.” 
Let me therefore leave my 
country for others—but it is 
sad. to think of it. 

My want was now that of a 
captain ; for consider the posi- 
tion I had occupied: at first 
I had a captain but no yacht ; 


then I had a yacht but no flag; 
then a yacht and a flag, but no 
captain ; finally I had a yacht 
and two flags, but no captain, 
However, at Marseilles I was 
told not to be anxious, and that 
captains are always to be got. 

So I suffered no anxiety, 
Heaven has bestowed on me 
a happy-go-lucky disposition 
on which anxiety takes no 
hold. Furthermore, everything 
seemed at first to be going on 
excellently. Two days after my 
arrival I got a letter from my 
friend M. Becker reporting the 
sale of the Monte-Cristo for 
12,000 francs. As this sum 
was Podimatas’ maximum there 
was nothing to do but accept. 

I replied: “Pay for the 
copper bottom, the caulking, 
and hand the balance to 
Madame Altaras on account of 
the 10,000 francs I still owe 
her.” 

Three days later I¥got a 
letter telling me that the pur- 
chaser, fearing in his turn to 
meet with the difficulties which 
had obliged me to sell, had 
cried off. 

I found the news bad, but 
the reason good. With the 
Turks, I replied, ‘God is 
grea rhs 

Hight days later I was in- 
formed that a new purchaser 
at 10,000 had been found, and 
I was asked for my instructions. 

I replied, ‘‘ Sell, pay for the 
copper bottom and the caulk- 
ing, and hand the balance to 
Madame Altaras.”’ 

I believed that all this had 
been accomplished, when I 
learnt that the purchaser had 
cried off, having ascertained 
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that under the flag of Jeru- 
salem he could not trade on 
the French coast. 

Decidedly the Monte-Cristo 
was difficult to sell. 

I did not reply. Why add 
the cost of a postage stamp to 
all the other expenses ? 

Eight days later I received 
this telegram from M. Petit: 
“T have a cash offer of 9000 
francs for the Monte-Cristo. 
Shall I accept ? ” 

I replied with the laconicism, 
if not the insensibility, of a 
Spartan: ‘‘ Sell.” 

The fact was that if I lost 
time, and if the same decrease 
should occur by degrees in the 
offers, I should end by having 
money to pay instead of hav- 
ing money to receive. 

In the midst of my sufferings 
arrived a letter bearing the 
Marseilles postmark. 

I confess that at first I 
lacked courage to open it. At 
last I broke the seal. 

The purchaser had signed 
the contract, but instead of 
paying cash as the telegram 
had stated, he did not wish, 
observing the nautical code, to 
pay before the end of two 
months, seeing that there was 
& mortgage @ la grosse given 
by Podimatas. 

This was Hebrew to me. 
What on earth was a mortgage 
a la grosse? And howsoever 
it had been made, why and in 
virtue of what circumstances 
had Podimatas, whom I had 
paid with the most exact regu- 
larity, borrowed money on the 
security of my vessel ? 

The affair seemed to me to 
demand a journey to Marseilles. 
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It would be the tenth or twelfth 
within a year. Fortunately, 
my old friend Enfantin—faith- 
ful to our days of companion- 
ship in the rue de Monsigny— 
had smoothed the way for me. 
Without him and without M. 
Réal, to whom I now offer my 
hearty thanks, 24,000 francs 
would have gone in fares. 

I had recourse to Enfantin 
once more, and I left for 
Marseilles. 

I hastened to M. Petit, who, 
let me record it, helped me 
not only most kindly, but also 
most disinterestedly, as, indeed, 
he did throughout all these 
long and troublesome negotia- 
tions. Indeed, he has declined 
to accept any remuneration. 

M. Petit explained the posi- 
tion to me. Podimatas had 
borrowed on security of the 
vessel for the vessel’s occasions. 
As captain, he had the right to 
do so, in the absence of the 
owner, in the case of damages 
needing prompt repair. 

I sent for Podimatas, who 
frankly admitted that the 1000 
francs had been necessary not 
for the occasions of the vessel 
but for his own, and that he 
had pledged the craft to get 
the money, not daring to ask 
me for it. My remedy was to 
stop the sum out of his pay. 

I do not know why I have 
a weakness for Podimatas in 
spite of his gloomy look, his 
eyes which never meet your 
own, and his hat always pulled 
down over his eyes. 

“Tt is all right,” said I to 
M. Petit. ‘“‘ Add these 1000 
francs of Podimatas to the cost 
of the copper-bottoming and 
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the caulking, and hand the 
balance to Madame Altaras.” 

“ But,” replied M. Petit, “‘ I 
think I told you that the pur- 
chasers do not wish to pay 
before the 14th of May.” 

“Yes, no doubt on account 
of the mortgage da la grosse of 
Podimatas, but since I recognise 
it and leave the amount of the 
same in their hands——”’ 

“He can disclose the exist- 
ence of another mortgage to- 
day, to-morrow, the day after 
to-morrow.” 


“* Nevertheless, my dear M. ° 


Petit, I must tell you that I 
had relied on the balance pur- 
chase money, small though the 
amount is, to help towards my 
debt to Madame Altaras.”’ 

“To obtain the balance you 
must find a surety.” 

** A surety for what? ” 

“For the sum which will be 
paid to you.” 

“And to 
amount ? ” 

“To about 1500 frances.” 

“I will go to find a surety. 
It will be extraordinary indeed 
if in Marseilles there does not 
exist a friend who will go bail 
for me in a matter of 1500 
francs.” 

I got up to go. But I felt 
a hand on my shoulder, which 
pressed me down again. 

“Ah! coquin de bon sort,” 
said the owner of the hand in 
an accent of the purest Mar- 
seillais, ‘it is not worth troub- 
ling about such a trifle.” 

And approaching M. Petit, 
he added— 

“TI, Edmond Pireaudeau, I 
am surety for M. Dumas.” 

I looked at the man who 


what will it 
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was doing me this service. He 
was an entire stranger, and 
therefore another of the un- 
known friends of whom I have 
spoken. . 

I went towards him and 
offered him my hand. “ It ig 
the least that I owe you,” 
said he. “‘ You have made me 
laugh so much, without count- 
ing that you have made my 
wife cry like a Magdalen.” 

Then, turning to M. Petit, 
“*Make out M. Dumas’ account,” 
said he. 

M. Petit made it out. 

The result of all the figuring 
was tnat after paying for the 
copper bottoming, the caulking, 
the mortgage @ la grosse, there 
was a balance in my favour 
of 1534 francs. I had lost 
about 22,000 franes. But it 
was my fault. Why had I 
commissioned a yacht at Syra 
instead of purchasing one al- 
ready made at Malta, Con- 
stantinople, or Marseilles ? 

I pocketed my 1534 francs, 
and, after having thanked my 
surety, I was about to go 
when he stopped me. 

“Ah! you are not going to 
get off so easily,” said he. 
**T want to make you a present 
for your yacht.” 

6eé You ? 99 

Y Yaa, 4. 
am unable ? ” 

“No, oh no! ” 

“I want to give you ship 
lamps so that the big ships 
do not run you down. Peste! 
I do not want you to sink. You 
have made me laugh too much, 
and my wife cry. Are you 
going to decline my lamps?” 

“ No, sacre dieu!” 


Do you think I 
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“Very good. Come and see 
them. And then there is my 
prother Jean—he is Jean and 
Iam Edmond—who wishes to 
make you a present.” 

“What! Your brother Jean 
wants to make me a present ? ”’ 

“Yes, he has been thinking 
of it for a long time. It is a 
handsome marble table that he 
got,—I don’t know how, and 
twenty times I have heard him 
say, ‘This marble table would 
do twenty times better in M. 
Dumas’ yacht than it does in 
my house.’ ” 

“But, but—I am very much 
obliged to your brother Jean ! ”’ 

“Oh! a good lad. And he 
also has a sabre of which he is 
always saying, ‘ If I dared give 
this sabre to M. Dumas.’ ”’ 

“Let him give it, let him 
give it, pardieu. I enjoy re- 
eiving from those to whom I 
can return.”’ 

“Oh, he will give them with 
the same pleasure that I myself 
do, but what you want is to 
find a good captain.” 

“I have instructed Podi- 
matas to find one.” 

“Still your Greek! Misfor- 
tune will be yours, my dear 
Monsieur, on account of those 
Greeks. As an old author of 
Marseilles says in Latin, ‘I 
fear the Greeks.’ ” 

“ Timeo Danaos. It is Virgil.” 

“Virgil; yes, that is the 
Rlame. Your friend Méry is 
always talking about Virgil.’’ 

“ Excuse me, but Virgil was 
not of Marseilles, he was of 
Mantua.” 

“ Of Mantua or of Marseilles, 
it is all one, since he speaks 
the, truth.” 
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“Well, my dear Pireaudeau, 
allow me to doubt it. I was 
brought up to admire the 
Greeks, and my firmest friend- 
ships are those formed through 
admiration. It is for this 
reason that I am so fond of 
Hugo and Lamartine.” 

“ That is as it may be, but 
your Greek devils . . .” 

“* Listen, my dear monsieur, 
it is an experiment in chem- 
istry that I am making, and 
if at the end of my travel I 
have not obtained a speck of 
gold, I will say, with you, that 
they are the worst people in 
the world.” 

“Do as you like. You are 
the master. But here we are! 
Just go inside and see your 
ship lamps.” 

I looked up. We were. oppo- 
site the shop of M. Stane. I 
went in. 

“‘ Get down M. Dumas’ lamps 
so that he may see them and 
tell me whether they please 
him.” 

M. Stane turned on hearing 
my name and bowed to me; 
then standing on the counter 
he got out three splendid lamps 
—one red, another green, and 
the third white. Two were for 
the rigging, the third for the 
mainmast. The present was 
worth four or five hundred 
francs. 

‘“* But,” I asked Pireaudeau, 
“‘ what on earth can I give you 
in return for such a gift ? ” 

“Your portrait with your 
autograph. Is that too much 
to ask? ” 

“* No, saore blew.” 

“Well, then, I answer for 
it that my wife will be de- 
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lighted. You have made her 
cry so much, and you have 
made me laugh so often.” 

“What is the reason that 
people one has made laugh and 
cry are so grateful? It is this 
—laughter and tears come direct 
from God.” 

I have mentioned that I had 
entrusted Podimatas with the 
duty of finding a captain. Like 
my good friend Pireaudeau, you 
ask, “ Why did you get a Greek 
to obtain a French captain ? ” 

I am going to tell you. 

Podimatas engaged by me 
a year ago on board the Sully 
had come to France on the 
Monte-Cristo in the confidence 
that he would command her. 
In consequence of the series of 
events which I have related, 
Captain Podimatas now found 
himself merely a pilot. Well, 
it seemed to me that if he him- 
self introduced the captain, he 
would not object to obeying 
him, and that his pained ex- 
pression would give place to 
smiles. I delight in having 
smiling faces round me. I 
prefer a day without sunshine 
to a day without a smile for me. 

That evening, Podimatas came 
to see me accompanied by a 
captain of experience, in ap- 
pearance the exact opposite of 
himself—that is, with a smiling 
face, an eye that sought your 
own, a hand that grasped your 
own. What is more, he was a 
Breton—that is to say, a fellow- 
countryman of one of my best 
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friends. Aged thirty-six, he 
had already been twelve times 
to America, fourteen times to 
Constantinople and the Black 
Sea. He hopes after our voyage 
to the East to take me to 
America on my Emma. God 
grant it. The name of the man 
is Captain Beaugrand. I will 
return to him, dear readers, 
when I sketch the likenesses of 
all my travelling companions, 

We were just settling the 
details of the engagement when 
@ commissionaire with a marble 
table was announced. I had 
him admitted. Jean Pireau- 
deau followed timidly behind. 
I recognised him by his like- 
ness to his brother. 

He had had his table carried 
for him, and he himself bore 
his sabre—a Russian one taken 
at Solferino. The table—a mag- 
nificent piece of marble with 
vivid shades—had been found 
at Panderma in Anatolia. 

I thanked him warmly, and 
took his two hands in mine. 


I need hardly add that Hd- 
mond Pireaudeau’s lamps are 
fixed to the rigging and the 
mainmast, and that the sabre 
and marble table are respet- 
tively hung among the trophies 
of the dining-room and riveted 
down on the bridge. 

In return, each of the Pireat- 
deaus has my portrait, and I 
am sure that they consider 
themselves the gainers in this 
episode. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRUE FORESTERS. 


BY JOHN STILL. 


THERE is a2 man, I once was 
told, who, if he would but 
bestir himself, could write the 
best book ever written on the 
diseases of pineapples. There 
are many men who could write 
@ better jungle book than has 
ever been written if only they 
could write at all; but I do 
not expect they will ever set 
out to do so until they have 
lost the knowledge that now 
is theirs. They and their tribe 
are called Gypsies by the Eng- 
lish, because they still live the 
wandering life Gypsies try to 
live in game-preserving Eng- 
land; but the Sinhalese call 


them Ahikuntakayo, the Snake 
Charmers, for they are notable 
tamers of wild creatures, and 
are the folk who sometimes 
come into hotel courtyards to 
charm cobras or make monkeys 


dance before visitors. They 
call themselves KURAVAR, and 
what that means I know no 
more than the meaning of my 
own name. I fancy they can 
all speak Tamil, and many of 
them Sinhalese too, but the 
tongue they speak among them- 
selves is Telugu or some dialect 
of it, and I believe they still 
consider South India their 
mother country, though all I 
have asked claim to have lived 
their whole lives in the Ceylon 
forests. There were Telugu 
dynasties in Lanka in the 
Middle Ages, and these folk 


may have come over in the 
wake of the invading armies ; 
but they have little concern 
with courts, for they are true 
foresters, and like the deer and 
the mongooses, the leopard and 
bear cubs, the cobras and 
pythons and monkeys they 
catch and tame, are part of 
the natural fauna of the woods. 
By the authorities they are 
regarded as a criminal tribe, 
possibly with justice, although 
I had many dealings with their 
members at one time, and 
found no evidence of uncom- 
mon wickedness. Perhaps, like 
another of the nomad tribes 
of India, they may have a 
caste rule forbidding the com- 
mission of a crime within a 
certain distance—about thirty 
mniles, I believe—of their camp. 
It is a wise rule, and if we and 
the other Great Powers could 
agree to some adaptation of it 
armaments might be reduced 
at once, and the acting of 
historical plays to be filmed 
become the principal function 
of the army. Kuravar do not 
settle in villages or live in 
houses, but travel about the 
jungle with a few pack animals 
to carry their scanty belong- 
ings, and build their huts anew 
at each new home. 

I had known these strange 
people as purveyors of enter- 
tainment for some years before 
chance first led me to make 
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friends with one of them in the 
jungle. 

It was in the month of May, 
and before either railways or 
motors had carried their bless- 
ings into the northern plains 
of Ceylon, that a friend drove 
me in his pony trap along a 
grass road through the forest 
some twenty miles south of 
the buried city where I earned 
my living by watching Tamil 
coolies dig up Buddhist monas- 
teries their far-away ancestors 
had looted. My host was in- 
specting an irrigation work that 
has since caused thousands of 
acres of wild forest to dis- 
appear; some of it beneath 
the waters of a tank, in whose 
shallower bays the drowned 
trees still stand, gaunt and 
bleached white ghosts of the 
kings they were when first I 
knew them. Some of it went 
up in smoke and flames, slay- 
ing its multiform population, 
and has now grown to a dull 
uniformity of linear miles of 
aloes, the parents of manilla 
ropes, whose grey-spiked regi- 
ments stand to attention on 
the earth that nature refuses 
to leave bare. This was his 
work; and I, less harmfully, 
hoped to shoot a few wild 
fowl, or if very fortunate, a 
deer. I did shoot a few birds, 
and got a shock from it. While 
I was standing on the bund 
of a little village tank, bathed 
in an afterglow that set the 
sky afire, two whistling teal 
came flighting over me, and I 
dropped them into deep water 
@ seore of yards from the bund. 
A slim boy, brown and naked, 
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slipped in to retrieve them for 
me, and the ripples of his 
swimming made harlequin pat. 
terns of blue and gold and 
scarlet where the mirror of the 
sky rocked in his wake. As 
he put his hand on one of the 
birds, a crocodile’s black jaws 
broke through the colours and 
engulfed the other. 

That had been the day before, 
and now we were fulfilling an 
appointment to meet a Sin- 
halese man who had promised 
to guide us to the ‘ Dam built 
by Devils,’ an exact translation 
of our Devil’s Dyke, a ruined 
stone weir designed by some 
king of a thousand years before 
to turn the waters of a river 
into thirsty fields now lost— 
dam, fields, channel, houses, 
and even their names—in the 
forest that has covered up that 
ancient kingdom. 

The guide met us by the road- 
side, near the camp of some 
black, rough - haired, untidy- 
looking people, very lean and 
ill-clothed, who all stared with 
animal wildness and human 
impudence combined, while one 
man stood expectantly behind 
our Sinhalese. 

They were Kuravar. There 
were half a dozen bivouacs 
built of branches and talipot 
palm leaves, so light that 4 
donkey could carry enough to 
house a family. Their el- 
trances, that all faced away 
from the prevalent wind, looked 
like the arched mouths of caves, 
less high than the heads of 
their owners or my shoulders, 
and sloping away to nothing 
at the back. They seemed 
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rather the dens of hunting 
animals than houses as we 
think of them; but I suppose 
every Kuravan there had been 
porn in one like these, and all 
their forefathers as far back 
as we like to imagine, for the 
Kuravan has no history. Happy 
is the nation that has no his- 
tory, it has been said, and I 
think the Kuravar are happy 
when the authorities do not 
harry them too much. They 
had no possessions at all, it 
seemed, except the clothes they 
wore, a few zigzag silver bangles 
on the women’s arms, plenty 
of silent watchful dogs of the 
kind we call pariahs, really a 
very ancient breed, whose 
points are depicted on some 
of the inscribed pillars record- 
ing royal grants of land as 
long ago as the days of King 
Arthur. The grants end with 
a protective curse, like that 
sometimes written in school- 
boys’ books, “May he who 
destroys this be reborn as a 
crow and a dog!” and the dog 
whose picture follows is very 
like the hunting dogs of the 
jungle. The Kuravar had a 
few cooking pots, several don- 
keys, a couple of fawns, and 
their flat snake baskets. But 
this was wealth, if wealth be 
that which satisfies desire. If 
a rich man may be defined as 
one who is able to get all he 
wants, so too is the man rich 
who wants nothing he cannot 
get. I fancy that a Kuravan’s 
teal wealth consists of dogs, 
snakes, and women. Dogs 
supply food, for they hunt 
everything there is, from the 
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swift and wary sambhur to 
the eggs of lizards; and it is 
claimed that the fine hunting 
dogs of the Kuravar sometimes 
tree leopards, and bay them 
until their masters can spear 
them. Snakes do not supply 
food so directly, though the 
Kuravar are reputed to eat 
non-poisonous kinds, and do 
not deny it; but they keep 
the Kuravar in clothes, for 
theirs is what officials term a 
money crop, something you 
do not eat but sell, so that you 
may buy knives, matches, and 
the like imported goods. The 
Kuravan does not often sell 
his snakes, for the market is 
easily glutted, but the sport 
they provide brings him the 
small income in cash he needs 
for the purchase of arrack for 
himself or ornaments for his 
women folk. So snakes and 
dogs are indispensable; and 
as for women, their uses are 
obvious. They cook the lizard 
eggs, and mend his clothes, and 
make the snake-stones. I do 
not think the Kuravar wash 
their clothes, but if they do, 
of course that would be an- 
other use for women. In a 
country where the morals of 
certain castes not more de- 
spised than the Kuravar have 
been compared with those of 
the chicken run, it is worthy 
of mention that Kuravar women 
keep to their own kind. 

English Gypsies are said to 
eat hedgehogs, and their forest 
prototypes certainly eat porcu- 
pines, whose flesh, though too 
scented for my taste, is not’ at 
all bad. 
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Turning to the expectant 
man, our English-speaking Sin- 
halese, who acted as my friend’s 
interpreter, said that he wished 
to charm snakes before us, and 
we gave leave for this to be 
done. He told us further that 
the cobra the man would dis- 
play had only been caught on 
the previous day. The charm- 
ing took place on the ground 
beside the trap we sat in, and 
was the usual performance. 
The Kuravan poured the snake 
out of the flat circular basket, 
whose shape as surely denotes 
a snake as a kennel does a 
dog; and after a prod or two 
the cobra sat up, displayed his 
hood, and made passes at the 
man, who dodged them. Then 
the charmer took between the 
finger and thumb of his right 
hand a little piece of the root 
of a plant I only know the 
Tamil name for, ‘ Vellei Erruk- 
killei,’ and holding this towards 
the snake, very slowly ap- 
proached it nearer and nearer 
while the creature struck, or 
seemed to strike, at his hand. 
I noticed that he approached 
the head from above at a slope 
of about sixty degrees, and 
never stopped or hastened the 
slow downward and forward 
movement until in time his 
little bit of root reached the 
top of the cobra’s head. Then, 
with his hand, he pushed its 
head down until the snake lay 
prone, when his fingers closed 
round its neck, his other hand 
took up its coils a few feet 
nearer the tail, and he slipped 
it back into the basket and 
put the lid on. We had both 
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seen all this before, but the 
man deserved a rupee, and we 
paid it and were about to pass 
on when the man remarked to 
the Sinhalese that no white 
man could charm a snake, 
The Sinhalese himself, of course, 
would have almost died sooner 
than have touched it, but he 
smiled. Up to then I had not 
spoken except in English, but 
I said at once that I would do 
with the snake what the 
charmer had done, and got 
down from the trap to make 
good my boast. For it was 
only a boast, and I had never 
touched a live snake in my 
life. The Kuravan opened his 
basket, poured out the snake, 
prodded it, and handed me 
the bit of root, and I copied 
very carefully what I had seen 
him do, with precisely the same 
result. The only time the man 
intervened was when the snake 
lay flat on the earth and I was 
about to grasp it. ‘‘ Hold very 
firmly,” he said, and I did so. 
Afterwards, when I got to 
know him, he told me the only 
difficult moment in seizing 4 
cobra is when its hood is still 
partially expanded, for it may 
suddenly let this collapse and 
so loosen one’s hand-hold. 
This was the beginning of 
a friendship. Before all his 
people he pretended to make me 
free of his guild; mockingly I 
feared, for these things are not 
done so lightly, and yet I felt 
proud ; and, indeed, he treated 
me afterwards as a friend and 
not as a mere fount of rupees. 
He rolled back my sleeve, and 
tied three threads in succession 
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round my upper arm—a red 
one, a black, and a white,— 
and recited the while a sort 
of ritual naming me, my house- 
hold, and my animals, for pro- 
tection in language that re- 
called to me the words of the 
tenth commandment. He also 
presented me with a snake- 
stone, and promised to visit 
me some day in Anuradhapura. 

When the Kuravan redeemed 
his promise and came to see 
me, he brought a cobra as a 
present. He said it was a 
female, and I took his word 
for it, and called the crypto- 
gamous creature Mary. In the 
East one sometimes avoids the 
vulgarity of commerce by an 
exchange of gifts, and I gave 
an old coat to the man who 
gave me Mary. He handed 
me, too, a supply of pills to 
be taken when snakes bit me, 
red-brown and as big as peas. 
They looked like earth, and I 
never took one, and eventually 
lost them; but I wish now 
they had been analysed, only 
when one lives seventy miles 
from the railway station these 
things are not so easy to do. 

I have talked snake by the 
hour with that Kuravan, and 
learned a great deal that was 
true as well as much that was 
otherwise. He did not believe 
that snakes cannot hear, and 
relied upon his pipe to keep 
them interested. I used to 
whistle myself, but one of the 
two greatest authorities on 
tropical snakes assures me that 
all snakes are completely deaf, 
even if a kerosene oil tin be 
banged above their head. 
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Mary lived for a long time, 
and grew quite tame; but I 
was @ fool, and I lost her 
through my folly. To cure my 
servant of unreasonable fear 
of her, I kept Mary on my 
dining-table throughout a meal 
while he served it, and occa- 
sionally I asked her to sit up. 
Mary did not mind at all, but 
the next time I had to be away 
for a night she escaped, and 
never returned to me. I doubt 
if he actually killed her. More 
likely he just pushed the pane 
of glass off her box and let her 
go, or she may even have done 
it herself. 

Quite early in our acquaint- 
ance the Kuravan told me that 
the cobra I first handled had 
its fangs drawn, and that all 
the cobras his people handled 
had suffered the same mutila- 
tion. About five months, he 
said, was as long as they cared 
to leave them without defang- 
ing anew. As for the public, 
if any one demanded to see 
the fangs, all that was necessary 
was to catch one of the ordinary 
teeth in a loop of thread and 
show that, and they never 
knew the difference. I was 
surprised that men whose mas- 
tery of their art was so com- 
plete should require to take 
this precaution, but ‘‘ What 
if I were drunk?” he asked 
me ! 

Mary’s fangs grew again, I 
think, for one day a rat I had 
given her put up a fight, flew 
at Mary like a bull-dog, bit 
the edge of her hood, and 
cowed her into concealing her 
head in her own coils and pre- 
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tending to be an ostrich. The 
victor sat up like a kangaroo 
in the corner of the box, and 
grinned his defiance; and I 
was about to release him in 
admiration for his pluck, when 
he fell over and died. 

Two young Englishmen came 
to see the ruined city while 
Mary was still with me, and 
in the evening I asked them 
to my bungalow. Mary lived 
in a box in the verandah, and 
her only difficult feminine point 
was that she hated to be 
touched while still in her box, 
so I always used to allow her 
to walk out before I took her 
in my hands. She was just 
coming out nicely when the 
lamp blew out. We could hear 
Mary puffing softly, like a 
kettle beginning to boil, but 
we could not see her, and I 
did not care to feel for her. 
The two visitors fled into the 
garden, but they were brave 
enough to stay there and throw 
boxes of matches at my voice 
until one hit me, and I was 
able to light the lamp. 

Many years after this I 
gained a side-light of what 
must at that time have been 
my reputation among my less 
scientific neighbours. I had 
long given up snake charming, 
but I heard it said in Sinhalese 
of another Briton who did so, 
“He has drunk so much elec- 
tricity that snake bite cannot 
harm him, and if he were to 
marry it would kill the wo- 
man!” 

Not long before the time I 
write of, a dweller in the hills 
had written to the newspapers 
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@ long account of a charmi 

of snakes that had taken place 
near his bungalow. Corre. 
spondence ensued, and eventy- 
ally a little booklet was pub- 
lished, and I obtained a copy; 
but to my hatefully agnostic 
mind the story presented several 
problems and held elements of 
doubt, so I consulted my Kura- 
van. He knew the story well, 
It was one of the successes of 
his tribe, and its hero was a 
cousin of sorts of his own; 80 
I came to know the two halves 
of truth, which, like the two 
halves of an apple, fitted when 
placed together, though they 
were different, the one being 
complementary to the other. 
The rosier half was this, though 
to the Kuravan it seemed the 
greener, and it was the one that 
was printed. A charmer came 
to the door and asked to be 
allowed to catch some of the 
snakes which he said abounded 
near the bungalow, although 
its occupant might not have 
noticed any. Permission was 
granted, and they set out to- 
gether, the charmer and the 
investigator, and not in the 
direction chosen by the charmer, 
The Kuravan piped like the 
Pied Piper, and soon drew 4 
cobra forth from covert by 
the music of his magic flute; 
but, as he put out his hand to 
take hold of it, the snake bit 
him in the thumb so that two 
jets of blood appeared where 
the fangs had pierced. All 
this the writer of the pamphlet 
saw at close quarters, and 
vouched for personally. The 
Kuravan grew faint, but ap- 
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plied a snake-stone that clave 
to the punctures until all the 
poison was drawn from the 
wound, after which the man 
recovered and went his way, 
leaving behind him the magic 
stone, which was retained in 
the interests of science. 

My Kuravan’s half, never 
before printed, was different 
in several particulars. Accord- 
ing to him, the charmer hid 
several snakes in various places 
so that he could make sure of 
passing one of them whichever 
way the chase developed. Then 
he took a long thorn and 
pricked his thumb twice near 
the root of the nail so deeply 
that it bled freely, after which 
he licked the blood off and 
went to the bungalow. Up to 
the moment when he was struck 
by the cobra the two halves 
of truth run parallel; but the 
charmer was not really bitten. 
When he made as though to 
seize the cobra, he provoked 
it to strike, and dodged its 
blow as a thing he did every 
day of his life; but he gave a 
ery, “I am bitten!” and seiz- 
ing his wounded hand in the 
other, swiftly milked his thumb 
as though it were the udder 
of a cow, thus causing blood 
to spring from the thorn pricks. 
With the concrete evidence of 
his wound to his credit, the 
Test was easy, and my friend 
added wistfully that his cousin 
sold the snake-stone for ten 
rupees and a bottle of whisky. 

Had he been really struck, 
I can only predict with cer- 
tainty one thing he would have 
done. He would have pre- 
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served the life of the snake 
most carefully, for these men 
believe that snakes have power 
to undo the evil they have 
done, and he would have spent 
his last cunning in trying to 
win the pity of the snake so 
that it might suck back the 
poison it had injected. 

I have never made snake- 
stones, but I know the recipe. 

Take a portion of sambhur 
antler and char in red ashes 
until well calcined. Bury the 
product in black mud for twelve 
months, then dig it up again, 
wash it, break it into pieces of 
suitable size, and polish each 
of them with a stone. Finally, 
dish up with sauce, and get 
what you can for them. 

But the men do actually 
believe there are genuine snake- 
stones to be found in the bed 
of a certain river in India, 
though I have not met a Kura- 
van who claims to have pos- 
sessed one. 

Charmers do not train snakes 
to do tricks, though there is 
no doubt that these creatures, 
like all others I have had ex- 
cept three only, soon react to 
kind treatment, and grow ac- 
customed to be handled by 
some particular person in some 
particular way, though they 
remain conservative and im- 
patient of innovation. The 
ordinary performance of a 
charmer, like my first lesson 
I have described, is based upon 
the ordinary reactions of the 
cobra. It cannot be done to 
snakes who do not raise their 
bodies off the ground, to sit 
up so to say; and no charmer 
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I have known would touch a 
Russell’s viper in the same 
light-hearted way, if at all. 
I found one imprisoned in a 
dry well once, an ancient well 
whose closely fitting stone slabs 
offered no crevices for climbing, 
so the snake lived there on 
frogs that were foolish enough 
to hop in. Like most ancient 
wells, this one had a project- 
ing stone here and there left 
on alternate sides as footsteps, 
so I climbed down and captured 
the viper with a noose. I kept 
it for a long time, but never 
handled it, nor could I persuade 
any Kuravan to do so, though 
they offered to defang it and 
then tame it. 

I suspected that cobras found 
it difficult to strike so as to hit 
an object brought slowly down 
at the proper angle. The Kura- 
var all said it was the root that 
prevented them, but I sus- 
pected otherwise, and at length 
proved my theory. My Kura- 
van never touched his snakes 
without having a bit of the 
root on his person, and some- 
times he offered it to the snake 
to smell before commencing 
operations ; otherwise he gener- 
ally had a bit tucked under the 
bend of his knee while he 
squatted. Nevertheless I sus- 
pected magic, and determined 
to test the root’s efficacy. 
Mary was docile, and aided 
my experiment. First of all 
I fashioned a bit of wood to 
resemble my magic root, tried 
it on Mary, and found she did 
not know the difference. Then 
I substituted an ordinary bit 
of.match stick for the facsimile, 
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and again Mary paid the same 


respect as always; so, after 
that, I boldly used the tip of 
my finger, and found it ey 

bit as formidable. But, of 
course, Mary was a friendly 
snake, and although her docility 
had convinced me, it was not 
yet good enough evidence for 
others, so I awaited a favour. 
able opportunity to carry the 
research further. It soon came, 
I was moving flower-pots in 
my verandah, and a wild cobra 
came out from among them on 
the cement floor, where I had 
him at a disadvantage, for the 
floor was slippery, and he only 
made ineffective S’s of himself 
instead of gathering speed. My 
ophiological curiosity (in Eng- 
lish, damned folly) came upper- 


most, and I tried on him the 


ordinary technique of the 
charmers, but without the root, 
so successfully that in a minute 
or two I had the cobra safely 
bottled in alcohol, which in 
those days, it may be of his- 
torical interest to record, was 
still obtainable by the poor. 

I have pondered over this 
matter, and have wondered 
whether the snake’s eyes, fo- 
cussed upon a point above the 
level of their normal vision 
which is brought steadily nearer 
and nearer until they are obliged 
to squint, may suffer from 
strain, with that consequent 
partial paralysis of the optic 
nerve the earlier hypnotists 
sought to induce in their sub- 
jects by revolving mirrors and 
similar devices. I am nob 
claiming to be more than 4 
lay wonderer, and offer this 
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suggestion very humbly. A 
phenomenon which appears 
superficially parallel is the so- 
called hypnotising of a hen 
who is laid on the ground with 
a line drawn from her beak, 
and who remains still for several 
minutes. It occurs to me, 
however, that I have never 
tried whether the hen would 
stay there without the line 
being drawn at all. Nor have 
I tried merely putting my hand 
on the head of a strange cobra 
without going through the 
charmers’ formalities of ap- 
proach; and now I must wait 
until my children leave school 
before it can be done. 

Among all the wild animals 
I have kept, the three excep- 
tions who refused to react to 
kind treatment were one croco- 
dile and two leopards. The 
crocodile was the only one I 
ever had, and was precisely 
eleven inches long when he 
came into my hands fresh from 
the egg. But out of the mouth 
of that babe proceeded a con- 
centrated hatred of the universe 
that never abated. He never 
learned to love or even to 
tolerate me, hissed when I 
approached, snapped when I 
fed him, and after six months 
of constant care and unrequited 
affection that almost broke my 
heart, hissed, struggled, and 
bit when I set him free by 
night into a neighbour’s pond ; 
for it was too distasteful to 
emulate Mrs Bond and kill 
the creature one had already 
tobbed of its freedom. 

At different times I kept 
seven leopards, never more than 
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two at a time, and of these, 
five were friendly and two 
were untouchable from the day 
they came to me until the day, 
some months later, when I 
fashioned a crate with a trap- 
door, lured them in, and packed 
them off to Hagenbeck, won- 
dering to whom it would fall 
to let them out again. They 
were a brother and sister, so 
probably some strains among 
leopards are fiercer than others. 
My first pair, Hero and Leander, 
were the most lovable wild 
animals I ever knew. They 
would jump on my shoulders 
and kiss my ears, and it was 
their privilege to lap a little 
milk on the table while I had 
my tea. Boxing and wrestling 
with one another, they used 
to protrude the tips of their 
claws enough to be felt but 
not enough to hurt, but when 
playing with me, an inferior 
soft-skinned creature though 
friendly, they kept them safely 
sheathed in the beautiful pads 
that give them their silence 
and sureness of foot. Among 
many games, their favourite 
was to pretend I was a deer. 
They would make an elaborate 
stalk from bush to bush and 
from stone to stone, acting 
apparently in concert, until at 
the end they would rush me 
and pretend to grasp my legs ; 
or perhaps they would dash 
past, striking and barely miss- 
ing, and then suddenly and 
immediately calm down and 
stand indifferently gazing into 
the far distance as though - 
they had second sight. They 
did not hunt at all except in 
N 
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fun, though they were free for 
hours every day and night, 
and could have found at least 
numbers of lizards and tor- 
toises to catch if they had 
wanted to; but they did take 
possession of things belonging 
to me and refuse to give them 
up. Such articles as a boot or 
a cap they might annex, and 
it always meant a tussle before 
I could recover it, for they 
obviously believed in private 
ownership like all other wild 
creatures and like all children 
from a few months old onwards. 
And yet there are people who 
preach communism as though 
all nature did not deny it! 

At that time I had two 
bears, and a jackal too, who 
was & mean-spirited beast right 
up to his tribal reputation ; 
but of the bears, one, Rurik, 
was a fine character, and the 
other, Billy, perfectly good- 
natured. 

All the five animals were in 
charge of a small boy, and 
every day they used to follow 
him for a walk as free and as 
tame as five terriers. I lived 
in a holy city that was mostly 
underground and covered with 
forest. It was a place of 
pilgrimage to Buddhists, and 
one day it happened that a 
number of pilgrims were visit- 
ing a ruined dagaba not far 
from my house at the same 
time that the animals were 
out for their constitutional. 
Like the majority of pilgrims, 
these came from far villages 
in the more populous part of 
Ceylon where bears are as rare 
as in England. They kneeled 
upon the pavement before the 
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dagaba, heads on the Stone, 
and tails about a foot higher, 
and worshipped the relic; and 
the scented blossoms they car- 
ried to lay upon the altar were 
by some of them placed for 
the moment upon the stones 
before them. All around them 
the scrub and high weeds were 
only cleared once a year, and 
to these civilised villagers it 
seemed a jungle. In this matter 
Rurik confirmed their judg. 
ment, for he walked along in 
front of the kneeling row and 
ate of the blossoms he found 
there. When the pilgrims 
yelled, Rurik barked, for he 
was not wanting in spirit, 
although so tame he was accus- 
tomed to canter behind my 
bicycle; and when the boy 
heard the sounds of batile, he 
hastened to the voices, and 
the other animals thought it 
@ game in which they wer 
expected to run, so they hast- 
ened too. Of course, they 
outstripped the boy, and got 
there first, so the pilgrims 
saw the call for help uttered 
by their first foe answered by 
Hero and Leander and Billy 
and the jackal, and they turned 
and fled wildly. The boy 
reached me in a state between 
fear and laughter; and the 
villagers must have made 4 
tale worthy to rival that of 
the boys who jeered Elisha. 
Rurik had but one joke, but 
he played it upon many people. 
In the mornings, when he lived 
in the verandah, tethered # 
a post by a long chain, it wa 
his pleasure to loop the chai 
round and round the barrel of 
his body and strain against it 
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as though he could not get 
another inch forward. When 
strangers came near to admire 
him, he pulled on his chain 
until he judged them to be 
within striking distance, and 
then whipped up his hind-legs, 
shook off the loops, and swiftly 
plunged forward the few feet 
thus gained. If he could, he 
clasped the stranger’s legs in 
his stout curved arms, but he 
never really hurt any one. 
Bears and leopards differ 
much in character. I brought 
Rurik up from tiny babyhood, 
and fed him with the corner 
of my handkerchief dipped in 
milk before he could well walk, 
but he always went for me if 
I came upon him suddenly 
round a corner. As he touched 
me, he realised who it was and 
stopped, but his first instinct 
was to make attack his surest 
defence. On the other hand, 
if I surprised one of the leo- 
pards, it would sum up the 
situation in one lightning glance, 
and remain perfectly cool. Pal- 
pably its intelligence was far 
quicker than a bear’s, as 
hunting animal’s should be. 
When Rurik was found, newly 
born, in the hole his poor 
mother crawled into to die of 
gunshot after she had attacked 
some of my coolies who came 
clearing jungle too close to the 
nursery she had chosen, he 
was brought to me. He could 
not walk then, and if I put him 
down he would cry bitterly to 
be taken up again, so I know 
definitely he had received no 
outdoor education, not usually 
an easy thing to assert of forest- 
born animals. Following on 
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that there were months of 
drought, and then one day it 
rained heavily, and the earth, 
which had been as iron, grew 
soft and sweet-scented. Rurik 
went into the garden and 
straightway dug into a termites’ 
nest, a castellated hillock that 
had been of cement-like hard- 
ness ever since he could re- 
member. With his long claws 
he bored into a main gallery, 
made a little hole, and then 
placed his rubbery and air- 
tight mouth upon it and sucked 
out termites exactly as wild 
bears do in the forest. On a 
smaller scale, the curious noise 
of his suction was precisely 
that made by a full-grown bear 
I had watched at this after 
being guided to the place by 
his sound from some distance 
off. This is recorded, as it 
seems to be an unusually com- 
plete instance of a skilled action 
being performed perfectly by 
a large animal at the very 
first attempt. As a contrast, 
a baby otter I had when new- 
born and brought up in the 
same way as Rurik, could not 
or would not swim until I had 
thrown him into the water 
many times. He would stay 
on the other side of a stream 
I used to step across and weep 
and whistle till I threw him in 
again, when he would clamber 
out at once; but after a week 
or more he loved water better 
than land. 
Only once did one of my 
foresters hurt me, a very tame 
young leopard brought up in 
a village hut, where I had 
bought him for six rupees that 
morning. When I got back, 
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I released him in a dining- 
room with lights on, and I 
think the newness of every- 
thing frightened him, for he 
bit through my thumb and 
held on. I talked to him 
gently, and did not pull, and 
presently he let go and made 
friends, but I still carry a 
small scar. 

Deer, monkeys, cats of many 
tribes, an armour-plated pan- 
golin, and a host of other 
foresters must be passed over ; 
but not the lorises. At night, 
when the light of the camp-fire 
flickers on the leaves, and far 
sounds come filtering through 
the tree-tops, the thin and 
ghostly cry of the loris is often 
heard, but though he is widely 
distributed and is not an un- 
common beast, I have only 
once seen one at large, and that 
was in my own garden not 
many days after I had set free 
a she-loris because she ate her 
baby. .I felt that captivity 
was too much for her and had 
better be ended. But I have 
heard the voices of scores of 
them, for they are very small; 
they live in the tree-tops, and 
they move very little until it 
grows dark enough for them to 
see, by which time it is too dark 
for them to be seen. Their 
figures resemble ours even more 
than monkeys do, for they 
have no tail, and on all but 
one of their fingers have deli- 
cate little nails like a baby’s ; 
the other has a claw. The Sin- 
halese of the forest recognise 
the likeness, and a not un- 
common nickname for a very 
thin person is wnahapuluwa or 
Loris, They creep slowly about 
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rather in the way that chame- 
leons do, but they can shoot out 
their long thin arms with start. 
ling rapidity. I have kept 
many lorises, for jungle men 
can usually find them, and they 
make gentle attractive pets, 
Only to keep them well they 
ought to have insect food, and 
that is tiresome to procure, 
One of mine lived for several 
months as a sort of Simon 
Stylites marooned upon a pair 
of antlers that hung in my 
dining-room. He could not 
climb up the bare wall, and 
he did not dare to risk the 
jump down, but I used to lift 
him off and place him on the 
table at meal times. The Sin- 
halese say that the loris, who 
weighs less than a rat, can kill 
the roosting peacock by fling- 
ing its long arms round his 
neck and biting to the brain. 
I doubt the truth of this, but 
doubt my doubts as well, and 
have some lingering suspicion 
it may be true, for I have seen 
one stalk and kill a sleeping 
sparrow in the manner de 
scribed so surely and easily 
that he must have been used 
to hunting birds. For the most 
part mine lived upon insects, 
but they would hunt geckoes 
for themselves, and one I had 
came to a tragic end hunting 
in my verandah while I watched 
him. He pursued a tarantula, 
who could easily have avoided 
him, but did not seem to care 
to. The tarantula escaped, but 
not until he had bitten my 
loris in the hand, after which 
nothing seemed to help him, 
and within a few hours he died 
of cramp or paralysis. Whe 
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my wild animals fell ill I used 
put one medicine to cure them, 
and the value of that was 
hic rather than physical, 
for I used to drug them with 
laudanum in milk and warm 
water as much as I dared, or 
could get them to take, reason- 
ing that as they all had perfect 
health to start with, and clean 
ancestry, though being wild 
they chafed more and were 
more rebellious against fate 
than domestic animals, if I 
could give them peace of mind 
they were likely to throw off 
any disease not necessarily 
fatal; and it generally worked. 
A story of one of my lorises 
became known to some in 
Ceylon a generation ago. There 
was a very great lady, now 
gone to her rest: an extremely 
able woman, and much of a 
naturalist. | All Governors’ 
wives are great ladies, but this 
one was head and shoulders 
above the average, and the 
only blemish she had was a 
somewhat prominent mous- 
tache. She was a great friend 
of mine, and I gave her a 
loris. Some time afterwards 
it happened that the director 
of the museum and I were 
both guests at a fairly large 
dinner-party at Queen’s House. 
He sat near the great lady, and 
Tat the far end among small fry 
like assistant A.D.C.’s. When 
the great lady spoke all other 
mouths were closed, and she 
chose to speak of lorises. The 
mussum man, who was an 
F.BS., was learned on deep- 
sea organisms but weak on 
lorises, and she sent her voice 
all the way down the long 
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table to ask about mine; so 
the whole company listened 
while I told how one of mine 
used to sit upon the table and 
catch the moths that flew 
against the lamp-shade, and 
how he had sometimes climbed 
upon my shoulder and grabbed 
my moustache in mistake for 
a moth. Complete silence 
reigned while the great lady 
said very solemnly, ‘‘ Mine 
never got as tame as that.’’ I 
think she meant it as a joke. 
These dinner-parties bored her 
excessively, and I think she 
wanted to see the faces of the 
people she did not like as they 
tried to look as if they had not 
heard. 

Like most nocturnal crea- 
tures, the loris has wonderfully 
large and beautiful eyes, and 
fiends who make quack medi- 
cines sometimes tie the poor 
little things close to a hot fire 
so that those eyes may weep, 
and their tears be bottled and 
applied to the cure of an ail- 
ment which only people who 
would practise such an abomi- 
nable act deserve to suffer 
from. 

With the freedom I was able 
to give them, and in their 
natural climate, my animals 
were as happy as beasts may 
be who have lost their birth- 
right. Rurik used to follow 
at my heels, and often accom- 
panied me to my work among 
the ruins, where he would rum- 
mage about like a dog. Nep- 
tune, the otter, lived com- 
pletely free always in my garden | 
that had a stream running 
through it, and sometimes he 
went off for the whole day. 
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The leopards used to have at 
least one good walk every day, 
free and unfettered; and the 
pangolin was accustomed to 
follow me to a termites’ nest, 
where I would leave him free 
to burrow as he liked for 
half an hour at a time. Isabel, 
@ pythoness, came back twice 
after she had been given her 
freedom, and in the end I had 
to take her out into the jungle, 
put her head into a hole, push 
her tail after it, and run so 
that she might lose her way 
and be compelled to accept 
the boon I offered her. But 
even thus I do not doubt that 
they would all have been hap- 
pier if they had never known 
man ; for, like retired colonels, 
they suffered from having no 
work* to do. Sometimes it 
seems,as though too much of 
our lives were devoted to the 
endless business of preparing 
meals and washing up after 
them; but it must not be 
forgotten that nearly the whole 
time of wild animals is spent 
in similar fashion. Even the 
buffalo, who eats that common 
commodity grass, has to spend 
@ great deal of his time finding 
and consuming enough of it; 
and the flesh-eaters must often 
go tired and hungry to bed 
after hunting all day. So wild 
creatures have little leisure in 
which to grow weary of life, 
whereas the Zoo seems to me 
@ sad place, where we make 
beasts share with us the bur- 
thens civilisation lays upon so 
many. It is partly their own 
fault perhaps for allowing one 
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species to dominate all others ; 
but it is sad, and I feel that if 
means could be devised to per. 
suade all the animals we keep 
captive to earn their own liy- 
ings they would be all the 
happier for it, and would prob- 
able live longer. 

The ends of foresters are 
generally tragic, and Hero's 
death was particularly so. She 
had been used to the freedom 
of my one-storied bungalow, 
and I took her to stay ina 
large house where my bedroom 
was on the first floor with a 
balcony outside it. A towel 
was hung to dry on the balcony 
rail, and Hero made a toy of 
it, and I did not check her. 
But in an evil moment the 
towel slid from the rail as she 
tugged at it, and Hero, who 
had thought it made fast, 


fell down upon a cement floor 
below and broke her back. I 
kept her for a day, and she 
licked my hand like a dog a 


I tended her. Then I carried 
her into the garden, and stood 
back to shoot her; but she 
crawled toward me with he 
hind-legs trailing to ask me to 
help her, and tears were in my 
eyes when I put her out of her 
pain. 

These animals, and the met 
who caught them for me, were 
true forest children, the’ men 
little more able than the animals 
to write a history of their 
doings; and they would all 
be patient of my ignorance if 
they could know what I have 
made of writing it in them 
stead. 
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TaE soldier poets are but of 
yesterday, for all the wars 
that ever were, until Arma- 
geddon came, produced no 
soldier poet worth the name— 
some spirited writers of verse, 
some with the fire of the march- 
ing song, but not the poet at 
war. The non-combatant was 
the poet of former wars—Dray- 
ton, Campbell, Tennyson, Sir 
Francis Doyle, Sir Henry New- 
bolt, writers of war poems of 
imperishable fire and catching 
the very spirit of heroism, but 
only civilians describing the 
actions of the fighting men. 
All this the last war changed ; 
the civilian poet was swept 
into it; even amongst regular 
officers themselves there were 
those who had trifled with 
poetry in peace, and now be- 
came her lovers. From the 
dying notes of the marching 
song that were being dulled by 
the monstrous wallow of the 
tank, the persistent hum of the 
aeroplane, and the foul snake- 
crawl of poison gas, there was 
born a melody now sad, now 
joyous, now fiercely questioning 
and anon soaring like some 
Swan-song triumphing over 
agony, death, and time. 

Now that ten years have 
passed one can turn to the 
poems again, judge them— 
especially those written by the 
fallen— more dispassionately 
than was possible even for Mr 
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St John Adcock when in 1918 
he wrote his fine study ‘ For 
Remembrance’ on the dead 
soldier poets, and judging, one 
finds that, like the world fresh- 
created, they are good. They 
were written in every conceiv- 
able circumstance, in the 
trenches, in hospitals, at sea, 
in prison camps, on leave to 
England, written an hour before 
the author died, on paper 
splashed with blood and mud. 
The poet’s thought is ever 
recurring to the home and the 
peace that many of them, with 
a curious foreboding, knew was 
not to be theirs again. They 
were of every class—sons of 
peers and bishops, school- 
masters, University professors 
—one, J. W. Streets, was a coal- 
miner; and one, Francis Led- 
widge, an Irish road-labourer, 
who, encouraged by Lord Dun- 
sany, had published several 
volumes of poetry before the 
war. The words that he wrote 
in his ‘Last Songs,’ shortly 
before he was killed in France, 
may be taken as applying fitly 
to all soldier poets who fell— 


‘*A keen-edged sword, a soldier’s heart 
Is greater than a poet’s art, 
And greater than a poet’s fame 
A little grave that has no name.” 


What did these poets write 
about? Very few of them 
write of war as the civilian 
writers used to do, as something 
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heroic, full of great daring, of 
deeds to be sounded forth. 
Instead. of the ‘frantic boast 
and foolish word’ there is a 
curious spirit of humility, a 
fear that in the day of battle 
the soldier may not play a 
man’s part, that the spirit may 
not overcome the physical re- 
coil from danger. This dread 
of cowardice against which they 
pray has nothing to do with 
fear of Death itself—that has 
no terror for them. As becomes 
men who were for the most 
part not professional soldiers, 
there is no spirit of exultation, 
only the thought of a duty to 
be done, but a duty that is 
fraught with honour, lending to 
the dull routine of war a 
tender beauty, touching with 
glory its horrors, but *.aable to 
transform it into a thing itself 
desirable. In their poems they 
are looking always forward or 
back, to the days of peace 
that have been or will be, to 
the home country that they 
knew and loved before they 
became soldiers, that they may 
hever see again— 


‘* Whatever way I turn I find 
The path is old unto me still ; 
The hills of home are in my mind 
And there I wander as I will.” 


The thought that they are 
dying for it, not for it as a 
nation to rule over others, but 
for its country lanes, its heather- 
covered hills, the old-world 
peace of its university quad- 
rangles, for it ‘as a precious 
stone set in a silver sea ’—this 
thought prevails everywhere in 
their verses. Such is the pre- 
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dominant note, but there plays 
about it an infinity of varied 
moods, save one—joy of battle, 
Yet no—once indeed that too 
is there, and in its isolation it 
has given to the world a poem 
that must remain for ever, 
Julian Grenfell’s ‘Into Battle,’ 
That Grenfell, a regular officer 
in the Royal Dragoons, who 
delighted in his profession, 
should have produced a poem 
with which only the two war 
sonnets of Rupert Brooke can 
stand comparison, is one of 
those¥mysteries of genius that 
baffle all preconceived ideas. 
Of the poem itself, so wonder- 
fully joyous and buoyant, Rud- 
yard Kipling wrote that the 
lips of the writer must have 
been touched. Only a soldier 
could have written it, but a 
soldier who as death drew 
near acquired some mystic 
strength. It is a poem that 
must have been written blindly, 
unerringly, swiftly: if it were 
polished, if its ideas were more 
carefully sifted, its tense power 
would be gone, the beauty and 
glamour of it that bring tears 
to the eyes would become dim, 
and that wonderful note of 4 
bird would become common- 
place— 

“The blackbird sings to him ‘Brother, 


brother, 
If this be the last song you shall 


sing, : 
Sing well, for you may not sing 
another, 
Brother, sing.’” 


The stanzas follow one another 
like great waves coming out of 
the deep and rolling on into 
infinity, and as we see them 
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sweep past, the whole sense of 
terror is lost in the vision of 
man’s soul triumphing over 
material things. As another of 
these poets has said— 


“0 happy Generations, that have lived 
and died 

And only dreamed such things as we 
have seen and known— 

Splendour of men, death laughed at, 
death defied ; 

Round the great world on the winds 
is their tale blown. 

Whatever pass, these ever shall abide.” 


The battle-pieces are usually 
much more sombre than Gren- 
fell’s, made up of small details 
silhouetted against an angry 
background, such as this of 
Robert Nichols’ describing a 
battery moving up at dawn to 
@ new position— 


“The dark, snow-slushy, empty street: 
Tingle of frost in brow and feet : 
Horse breath goes dimly up like smoke: 
No sound but the smacking stroke 
Of a sergeant who flings each arm 
Out and across to keep him warm, 
And the sudden splashing crack 
Of ice-pools broken by our track. 
The Town is left, the road leads on, 
Bluely glaring in the sun, 
Toward where in the sunrise gate 
Death, honour and fierce battle 
wait.” 


That is a description written 
of going into battle, and beside 
it can be placed the following 
Written by an officer on the 
evening after the battle of 
Loos— 


“We that have seen the strongest 

Cry like a beaten child, 

The surest eye unholy, 
The cleanest hand defiled ; 

We that have known the heart blood 
Less than the lees of wine, 

We that have seen men broken, 
We know man is divine.” 
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The unconquerable optimism 
of this recalls the lines of W. E. 
Henley ; the man is captain of 
his soul though a horror of 
great darkness has compassed 
him. And if one seeks to find 
how a poet can throw a healing 
beauty over the wreckage of 
war Patrick Magill can do it in 
four lines, describing how a star- 
shell falls— 


‘* A moment’s brightness in the sky, 
To vanish at a breath, 
And die away, as soldiers die 
Upon the wastes of death.” 


A longer piece by an artillery 
officer descriptive of heavy gun- 
fire is almost too terrible in its 
oppressive realism—the mono- 
tonous roar of the guns: 
“ With .,terrible delight I hear 
far guns low like oxen at the 
night,’”’ nerves all on edge as 
the curtain of fire lifts and 
moves forward before the ad- 
vancing infantry; it is like 
some Titanic Lear raging in 
insane wrath—the lines are 
broken, the words thrown down 
like the crumpled bodies of the 
dead. Is it any wonder that 
to the soldier poets, men 
of finely-strung temperament, 
upon whom in peace - time 
emotion would have played as 
the lightest air shivers the 
aspen leaf, death is a quiet 
resting-place after all this, an 
end such as Hugh Freston 
dreamed it in a dream that for 
him came true {— 


‘‘ Suddenly a great noise shall fill my 
ears 
Like angry waters or the roar of men : 
I shall be dizzy, faint with many fears, 
Blindly my hands shall clutch the air— 
and then 
N2 
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I shall be walking ‘neath the quiet skies 

In the familiar land of former years, 

Among familiar faces. I shall arise 

In that dear land where there are no 
more tears.” 


So it is with them all. When 
the thought of Death comes 
they are back in the home- 
land, glad that it is for her 
that they are dying, a joy that 
is enshrined for ever in Rupert 
Brooke’s imperishable sonnet, 
“Tf I should die. . . .” 

Thoughts of home are the 
inevitable reaction from the 
sights around. The sense of 
loathing the whole business of 
war, its waste of human life, 
its drab surroundings, its rat- 
infested trenches, is often very 
acute— 


“When night falls dark we creep 

In silence to our dead : 

We dig a few feet deep, 

And leave them there to sleep: 

But blood at night is red, 

Yea, even at night, 

And a dead man’s face is white, 

And I dry my hands that are also 
trained to kill, 

And I look at the stars—for the stars 
are beautiful still.” 


One of the best-known of 
these war poets, Sergeant Leslie 
Coulson, who fought in Gallipoli 
and was killed in Flanders, 
left these lines behind him; 
they were found after his death 
on his body— 


** Who made the Law that men should 
die in meadows? 

Who spoke the word that blood should 
splash in lanes? 

Who gave it forth that gardens should 
be bone-yards ? 

Who spread the hills with flesh and 
blood and brains ? 

Who made the Law? 
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Who made the Law that Death should 
stalk the village? 

Who spake the word to kill among the 
sheaves ? 

Who gave it forth that Death should 
lurk in hedgerows ? 

Who flung the dead among the fallen 
leaves ? 

Who made the Law?” 


Very different indeed are 
these sentiments from the care- 
free joviality of such old mili- 
tary ballads as ‘The British 
Grenadiers.’ The day for this 
class of literature had departed. 
Even a professional soldier could 
find very little to be light- 
hearted about in the new type 
of war, much less the civilian 
turned soldier with his greater 
introspection and questioning 
outlook. The lighter vein is 
only to be found in verses 
descriptive of billets in farm- 
houses, of the kindly French 
hosts and their indomitable 
courage, the voices of their 
children. There are very few 
descriptions of France itself 
or the French people. The 
reason is not far to seek. All 
of France that many of these 
poets saw was the dawn break- 
ing over the line of the trench, 
the stray poppies and corm- 
flowers that might be see 
growing in ‘no man’s land, 
the glow-worms at night, a stray 
robin, a soaring lark. The most 
gracious and delicate of these 
pieces, fragile as some master 
piece of the potter’s art, but 
knit together with all the 
strength of the sculptor’s hand, 
is Lieutenant Wyndham Tet- 
nant’s ‘Home thoughts from 
Laventie.’ It mirrors the uw 
tainted innocence of boyhood, 
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and the tragedy of war could 
hardly be brought more poig- 
nantly home than by the 
thought that the writer of these 
exquisite lines was killed at the 
age of nineteen— 


“Hungry for Spring I bent my head, 
The perfume fanned my face, 
And all my soul was dancing, 
In that lovely little place, 
Dancing with a measured step from 
wrecked and shattered towns 
Away . . . upon the Downs.” 


This verse brings one back to 
England, where all _ their 
thoughts continually turned. 
Now it is to Oxford, now to a 
morning of spring— 


“Brothers, my brothers, I pray you, 
hark ! 
[hear a song upon the wing— 
Upon the silver wing of morn— 
It is, dear God, it is the lark, 
It is the lark above the corn, 
The fledgling corn of England’s 
Spring !” 


Now down Dorset or Devon 
laneways, or with Ledwidge and 
Magill we are wandering by 
the banks of the Boyne, or on 
the mountains and by the 
loughs of Donegal. 

In no modern body of poetry 
does religious thought emerge 
With such frequency as in the 
poems of these writers. Their 
faith has got back to a primi- 
tive simplicity which throws 
aside all the niceties of creeds, 
and fixes on the two element- 
al facts of Christianity—the 
lystic birth, the agony of 
Gethsemane and the Cross. For 
the most part they left it to 
lesser men to rail at the laws 
of God or men, as responsible 
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for the tragedy in which they 
were the chief actors. Ever 
present with them is the in- 
spiration that the bitterness of 
their suffering faintly recalls 
that of Golgotha, that through 
pain of body will come peace to 
the soul— 


‘*Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea : 

So let me render back again 
The millionth of Thy gift. Amen.” 


As the battery passes some 
village church when the Sun- 
day’s dawn is breaking, the 
picture of the women and old 
men at Mass inside is before the 
poet, and he exclaims to the 
worshippers— 


‘* Sue for them and all of us 
Who the world over suffer thus, 
Who have scarce time for prayer indeed, 
Who only march and die and bleed.” 


If one were to seek for modern 
hymns for Christmas compar- 
able to the old English carol, 
it is in those pages that one 
would look, for the song of 
the herald angels rang as truly 
in the ears, of the soldier poets 
as when it was heard by the 
shepherds. Men “died for a 
dream, born in a herdsman’s 
shed,’’ a dream that to some, 
like the author of the line 
itself, was a more potent in- 
spiration than mere patriotism. 
And death is not the end of all ; 
it is only the fresh blossoming 
of men’s hopes in a better 
world, the hopes of your enemy 
as well as your own. And 
heaven is very real to them—it 
is a place of clean sweet winds- 
and peace past understanding. 
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The love of husband and 
wife, of son and mother, form 
the occasional subject-matter of 
such of these poems as have 
been published. More frequent 
is the description of that affec- 
tion between man and man 
which David, the king and 
shepherd-singer, valued as pass- 
ing the love of women—that 
love and sense of comrade- 
ship and self-sacrifice which 
takes from war and battle 
its sordidness. Two lines in 
Lieutenant E. A. Mackintosh’s 
‘In Memoriam,’ addressed to 
the parents of the dead, sum- 
marise its whole spirit— 


‘*For they were only your fathers 
And I was your officer.” 


The writer, who was himself 
destined to be killed in battle, 
seems indeed to have had 
almost a kind of communion 
with the souls of those who 
were slain. Before he left 
England at all, “The dead 
men’s voices are calling, calling, 
and I must rise and go,” and 
@ month before his death he 
writes to one at home— 
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‘*God knows—my dear—I did not want 
To rise and leave you so, 
But the dead men’s hands wer 
beckoning, 
And I knew that I must go,” 







No one can even to-day 
read Robert Nichols’ two-page 
sketch of a dying officer rescued 
by his men at the cost of their 
own lives, and hear that whis. 
pered, ‘““O my men, my men!” 
without feeling that it is 4 
poem that must be immortal, 
that in it Aristotle’s meaning is 
made plain, when he said that 
tragedy purifies the emotions. 

To write about the war is 
now properly a thing of the 
past, to read about it is con- 
sidered by some an unpleasant 
exhumation, but to forget the 
poetry of the men who fought 
in it is an act of desecration 
comparable to consigning the 
memory of the dead to 
oblivion— 
















*‘Was there love once? I have for- 
gotten her, 

Was there grief once? Grief yet is 
mine, 

O loved, living, dying, heroic soldier, 

All, all my joy, my grief, my love, are 
thine.” 
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BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


Mr THEODORE POOLEY, an 
accountant by profession, the 
owner of a detached villa in 
Wimbledon, the occupier of a 
lucrative and confidential posi- 
tion in a London financial 
frm of standing, supped in a 
Parisian restaurant and looked 
at the luxury and gaiety about 
him with unaccustomed resent- 
ment. Within his meaning of 
the term he was a travelled 
man. He was acquainted with 
most of the principal cities 
of Europe. Luxury did not 
offend him; in reasonable de- 
gree he demanded and expected 
it in his life. He preferred the 
society of people of means to 
that of the needy. But thrift- 
lessness appalled him; it was 
to his mind the deadliest of the 
deadly sins. Circumstances, the 
fact that at the age of fifty the 
demands of his business would 
shortly compel him to travel 
to Burma, ruffled the man who 
could look on the glitter of 
great cities unmoved. Burma, 
he considered, was certainly 
meomfortable, probably pre- 
judicial to middle-aged health, 
more than likely positively dan- 
serous. To get to Burma a 
man must undertake a sea 
Voyage not of hours but of 
Weeks; and Mr Pooley had 
always considered the channel 
crossing the fly in the ointment 
of travel. He looked round 
the restaurant, staring fiercely 


at the shining centre space 
where couples were already 
dancing, and his ruffled mood 
made him wonder pessimistic- 
ally how many spendthrifts 
the place harboured. Then he 
noticed a couple, a man of 
forty or so and an attractive 
woman eight or ten years 
younger, who were stopping 
at his hotel. He had noticed 
them on two or three occasions. 
The man might have been a 
regular soldier before the war ; 
the woman, he decided, had 
never attempted any real work 
in her life. He liked the look 
of them. They did themselves 
exceptionally well with the 
accustomed manner of persons 
who had never been separated 
from money and luxury. Mr 
Pooley acquitted them of any 
charge of being spendthrifts. 
He saw them as ornaments 
of a favoured class. But the 
perilous voyage ahead of him 
induced criticism. It seemed 
to him indecent that people 
much younger than himself 
should lead such care-free easy 
lives, while he was faced with 
upheaval and danger. 

As the couple finished their 
supper, looked round the 
crowded room, and, escorted 
by bowing waiters, left the 
restaurant, Mr Pooley could 
not refrain from comment. He 


had seen them pause before: 


leaving and glance about the 
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place with deliberation; he 
had observed them exchange 
some smiling comment on the 
scene. 

“Not two of the world’s 
workers,” he* stated, drawing 
his companion’s attention to 
them. “They probably don’t 
find the place sufficiently amus- 
ing, and are moving on else- 
where. Rich, obviously. Prob- 
ably very pleasant. But not 
workers.” 

“Don’t know about that,” 
his companion answered. “I 
thought the girl good-looking. 
The man has lived in the tropics. 
He may work. Looked rather 
like it to me.” 

Mr Pooley smiled and shook 
his head. 

“ At big-game shooting pos- 
sibly,” he allowed. ‘“‘ At risk- 
ing his neck out hunting prob- 
ably. But, my dear fellow, 
you can see for yourself what 
they really are. I don’t know 
them, but I do know rich idlers 
when I see them.” 

But, as he learned later, Mr 
Pooley did not. Yet when he 
met the couple again in Ran- 
goon he had a harder name for 
them. 


On his twenty-seventh birth- 
day Robert Girdle had been a 
placidly contented subaltern in 
a line regiment, engaged to 
marry an attractive girl. The 
d@ilowance which he received 
from his father was large, and 
a certain native dislike of debt 
induced him to live inside it 
comfortably. He looked’ for- 
ward to marrying, doing easily 
and with enjoyment the things 
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which his kind did, and in dye 
course inheriting the small coun. 
try property on which he had 
been born. His mother had 
died during his infancy ;’ he 
was an only child, with fey 
near relatives. Three months 
after his twenty-seventh birth- 
day, having attended his 
father’s funeral the previous 
day, he sat in a lawyer’s office 
in London and learned w. 
pleasant truths. When every- 
thing was wound up the heir 
might expect to have some 
where about two thousand 
pounds in cash and capital. 
Having finished the explana 
tion, the lawyer expressed his 
sympathy, and Robert Girdle 
achieved a creditable smile. 

The following day he went 
down into the country to se 
the attractive girl, whose in- 
come, he knew, was forty pounds 
a year. He took her for’ 
walk round the estate on which 
they had hoped some day to 
live, and he made no attempt 
to wrap futile hopes about his 
explanation. When he had 
finished they leaned side by 
side over a gate, staring at 
green meadows sloping to the 
sea and at fat cattle grazing. 

“So, Kitty,” Robert Girdle 
declared, filling a pipe in order 
that he should not yield to the 
temptation to touch the gitl, 
“that’s how I stand.” 

It was a golden spring evel 
ing of infinite peace with 3 
light breeze stirring the grass 
in the meadows and rippling 
the face of the distant sea. The 
girl looked intently at the sea 
before she answered. 
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“It’s rather difficult, isn’t 
it,” she said. 

“Tnfernally difficult,’ the 
managreed. “Of course, Kitty, 
you understand .. .” 

But the girl stopped him, 
smiling at his set face. 

“Wait a minute, Bob,” she 
demanded. ‘It’s like this. 
I suppose you'll cut out Eng- 
land and what might have 
been and try wage - earning 
abroad ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

“T thought you would. So 
that leaves me. If I propose 
to you, you may think me a 
brazen hussy.and a beastly 
encumbrance. If I don’t, you 
might think that I had only 
eared for your money, or even 
that I wasn’t sure that I 
could pull my weight as a 
wage-earner’s wife. It’s diffi- 
cult for you—very. I think 
Ill leave you to ponder over 
it. But you can take it that 
Ihave proposed—if you want 
to.”’ 

She kissed him quickly and 
lightly on the forehead and 
ran away. Bob Girdle made 
no attempt to follow her. He 
smiled, looked after her until 
she had disappeared, then 
turned again to the sea. Later 
that evening he telephoned 
to the cottage where the girl 
lived with her mother, and 
finding that both mother and 
daughter were out, left a mes- 
sage that he would be at an 
old ‘wharf with the sailing 
dinghy at nine next morning. 
When he arrived at the wharf 
the girl was waiting for him, 
and she waved at him cheerily 





as he came alongside. As the 
little craft was running for 
the open sea, before light airs, 
with the sunshine making dazz- 
ling sparkles on the water all 
about it, he gave the girl his 
full attention. 

“ Provisionally, Kitty,’ he 
stated, “ I’m prepared to accept 
your kind offer of marriage.” 

“Thank you so much,” she 
replied, grinning. “ But what 
does the provisionally mean ? ” 

“That you accept my 
terms.” 

“What are they ? ” 

“An oath, a solemn one, 
that you will tell me what jobs 
you can stick and what you 
can’t. Your agreement to the 
proposal that we do ourselves 
reasonably well going out to 
the job. Steerage and that 
sort of thing barred. You 
accept.” 

The girl gave a gurgle of 
laughter. 

“The terms seem reason- 
able,” she said. ‘“‘ But fancy 
imagining that I shouldn’t see 
to it that I had a say in picking 
the job. In some things you're 
very, very young. I accept, 
but I hope I haven’t jockeyed 
you into this.” 

Bob Girdle matched her 
mood. 

“ Not at all, I assure you,” 
he declared politely. ‘Since 
it seems that I have got to 
gamble with my own life, I 
am graciously pleased to include 
yours in the business. It’s a 
nice day. Existence is pleasant 
at the moment, Shall we enjoy 
it?” 

So during a day of sea and 
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wind and sun they made plans 
for an unexpected future. 

The search for a job was not 
easy: the difficulty of avoiding 
offence to friends anxious to 
direct young people’s lives was 
supreme. For many weeks 
Bob Girdle turned to the wind- 
ing up of his affairs as a relief 
from listening politely to sound 
common-sense advice. It 
seemed to him extraordinary 
that in the large circle of 
people whom he knew there 
was scarcely one who could 
think beyond Services for a 
man in his position. Then he 
was introduced to an opulent 
person, and the opulent person 
having ascertained that Bob 
Girdle did not expect him to 
provide a well-paid sinecure, 
asked him to lunch. During 
a heavy meal the host delivered 
a monologue. Absolute security, 
he insisted, did not go with 
money-making: there must be 
risks. There was nothing but 
risk unless a capacity for hard 
work was backed by some 
sort of knowledge. If the 
knowledge wasn’t there, it must 
be acquired. A slow business 
acquiring marketable know- 
ledge. Bob Girdle recognised 
sound sense in his host’s pon- 
derous discourse, but it de- 
pressed him. When the meal 
was over, much food and more 
alcohol than he liked at lunch 
had done nothing to cheer him. 

“Cigar? No,” the opulent 
person queried. “ Brandy ? 
No. Prefer your pipe and 
coffee without a liqueur. Dare- 
say you're wise. I suppose 
you drive a car; all you young 
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fellows do. Know anythi 
about tinkering them ? ” 

Bob Girdle told him that he 
thought he did. 

“Then,” his host continued, 
“think of a garage. Greasy 
overalls and picking up six- 
pences with dirty hands. Cars 
are a growing market. There 
are plenty of places in the 
world where you could slip in 
first. I know you don’t want 
England. I heard of one the 
other day. Can’t remember 
about it now. Let you know 
later. Risk, of course, but 
mostly up to you.” 

Bob Girdle left the restaurant 
where he had lunched fairly 
convinced that the opulent 
person having given advice 
would give nothing more; but 
three days later he received a 
telegram. It ran: “ Garage in 
Moulmein. Owner wants to 
sell on score of health. Six 
months’ introduction. Price 
one thousand sterling. Five 
hundred down, five hundred 
after introduction. All par- 
ticulars available.” Bob Girdle 
went immediately to the opu- 
lent person’s office and from 
there to his lawyer’s. The 
following day he went into the 
country, and was met at the 
station by Kitty Holden in a 
jingle drawn by a small but 
wicked pony. 


“Would you,” he asked, 
“like to keep a garage im 
Moulmein? The garage ap- 


pears to offer prospects, but I 
know nothing of Moulmein.” 
“How can I tell,” the gitl 
laughed. “I cannot possibly 
at my age know my own 
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mind. Everyone, bar mother, 
tells me that. Relations whom 
I have never seen have gone 
to the length of taking both 
feet out of the grave to tell 
me that I can’t. But a garage 
sounds splendid. You get half 
a crown for a sixpenny job 
in garages, don’t you? And I 
like the name Moulmein.”’ 

Seven weeks later Bob and 
Kitty Girdle travelled luxuri- 
ously to Marseilles, stopping 
one night in Paris, and em- 
parked for Rangoon. 

For six months after their 
arrival in Moulmein the Girdles 
were busy exploring the possi- 
bilities of the garage business. 
They estimated that it could 
provide them with the means 
of subsistence, but that con- 
siderably more enterprise would 
be required in the running of 
it if this subsistence were not 
to be lean. When the period 
of introduction was over they 
set about increasing the profits 
of the business. 

“Tf,” Bob Girdle declared, 
“we can scratch together suffi- 
cient pennies to get a bit of 
shooting once in a century or 
so and to give a dinner—say 
about Christmas-time—to one 
or two of the many good souls 
who entertain us frequently 
during the rest of the year, I 
don’t see that we shall have any 
reason for a very fat moan.”’ 

“We shan’t,” his wife agreed 

y- “In fact, the moan 
Will have to be very thin. But 
there seems a snag about the 
pennies, Bob. We've got all 
the business here that’s any 
good. We tinker all the Fords 
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there are, and there aren’t any 
other cars naturally. But our 
prices are too high. If a hated 
rival appeared he could slaugh- 
ter us.” 

“*Out of the mouths of 
babes . . .’” Bob Girdle an- 
nounced. “‘ You’re quite right. 
We’ve a practical monopoly, 
but we may lose it through 
high charges. Therefore our 
prices must come down, but 
on the present lines our busi- 
ness can’t expand. Result, 
honester but fewer pennies. 
Kitty, we must conquer new 
worlds. We are beginning to 
stagnate.” 

“Bob,” the girl told him, 
“if you are not careful this 
life will develop something in 
you that might reasonably be 
called @ brain.” 

So they brought their garage 
charges down to a point where 
possible rivals could not beat 
them, and they practised do- 
mestic economy and high think- 
ing. The high thinking was 
sterile until chance took them 
on business down the coast to 
the remote and forgotten settle- 
ment of Sin Byu. There they 
became interested in the broad 
river which is the natural high- 
way of the district. 

** A transport service ! ” Bob 
Girdle declared, with an air of 
inspiration. ‘‘ Motor-boats that 
will laugh at the floods during 
the rains!” 

“Old Ford engines in old 
boats,” Kitty Girdle announced 
triumphantly, and then with 
a sigh as the splendid vision 
faded, “But we haven’t got 
the capital to start!” 
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“ The nest egg,” her husband 
told her. ‘“‘The damn thing 
may get addled if we keep it. 
And two hundred quid will go 
the deuce of a way.” 

So, cheerfully but with anx- 
ious thought to detail, they 
committed the remainder of 
Bob Girdle’s capital to a 
gamble, and for months they 
fought solid conservatism. First 
they met the conservatism of 
the native population, who dis- 
trusted mechanically driven 
boats ; then, when native dis- 
trust was being defeated by 
native pleasure in new toys, 
the local official mind stirred, 
and the new enterprise was 
fettered with regulations and 
red tape. But the nest egg had 
provided two motor - driven 
boats of suitable size, and the 
Girdles provided hard work. 
Within a space of time almost 
incredibly short for the East 
they were running a regular 
service, and they had a serang 
who was reasonably competent 
in each of their boats. The 
serangs at first had, naturally, 
objected to the idea that the 
craft in their charge should run 
to time. They pointed out that, 
when a man wished to travel 
from his village to Sin Byu 
by one of the new launches, 
he would obviously arrive at 
the spot on the river-bank 
where the boat was expected 
to call some time overnight, 
and, with his friends and rela- 
tives about him, he would pass 
the time pleasantly until the 
craft appeared. Aware of the 
uncertainty of life, he would 
arrive in good time lest the 
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launch might be early, but, 
being there, he would not be 
so unreasonable as to complain 
if the uncertainty went the 
other way and it was late, 
The Girdles did not attempt the 
folly of combating that argu- 
ment; but within six months 
of the inauguration of the ger. 
vice their two craft were run- 
ning very close to the time- 
table laid down for them, 
The serangs got a bonus on 
each punctual trip, and to 
prevent them sacrificing freight 
to punctuality, a percentage 
of the takings. The system 
worked reasonably well, but 
it never looked like running 
itself without continual super- 
vision. Consequently the Gir- 
dles came to know the thirty 
odd miles between Sin Byu 
and the mouth of the river and 
the eighty odd miles up-stream 
from the town, which were the 
beats of their launches, with 
an amazing thoroughness. It 
seemed to them that there was 
in that tropic river no sand- 
bank, no rock, no snag which 
their boats had not touched. 
When the service was estab- 
lished and their fleet was being 
compelled to refuse freight and 
passengers, they had to fight 
official views on overloading 
craft plying for hire. When 
the official views had been 
aired, discussed, and amended, 
when their two makeshift 
launches had helped to swell 
fat files in the Secretariat im 
Rangoon, the Girdles were 
faced with another decision. 
““We’re established,” Bob 
Girdle declared. ‘‘ We're offi: 
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cially recognised. We're doing 
well. Could do, in fact, with 
at least three more boats. But 
were wasting about half our 
profits because one or other 
of us has always to be buzzing 
backwards and forwards to 
Moulmein. The local liner is 
so damned expensive, and we 
can’t really economise to the 
extent of going second-class 
among the natives. What 
about it, Kitty ? ” 

“T think there’s more scope 
here,” the girl agreed. ‘As 
we're in we ought to increase 
the fleet and keep other people 
out. Besides, we could make 
ourselves quite comfortable here 
and look after things much 
better. Let’s unload Moulmein, 
Bob, and chance it.” 

They sold the Moulmein gar- 
age for a hundred pounds more 
than they had given for it; 
purchased three more launches, 
one of them fit to accommodate 
white passengers without acute 
discomfort, and established 
themselves in a bungalow out- 
side the settlement of Sin Byu 
where land and buildings were 
cheap. The club and the bunga- 
lows of the white residents 
were five miles from them ; 
they had no means of road 
transport ; but their new home 
pleased them. 

“This,” Kitty Girdle de- 
clared soon after they had made 
the change, “is no end of a 
life. I’m sure I’ve got the true 
fortune- maker in my bones. 
We’ve been out East just over 
eighteen months, and in another 
five years or so we ought to 
be able to save enough money 
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to go home and do ourselves 
tophole for a month or two.” 

She was thin to the point 
of emaciation, her complexion 
had forsaken pink and white 
for plain white, the frock she 
wore at dinner had been in 
the fashion when she bought — 
it before leaving England, but 
it was clear that her enthu- 
siasm .was not assumed. Bob 
Girdle, also thin and white but 
contented, smiled at her. 

*‘ There is something in this 
world’s worker business after 
all,” he agreed. ‘‘ And hand- 
ling natives is the best thing 
I know for training the temper. 
It’s self-control or murder. But 
you're right about the leave 
business, my dear. No cheap 
pubs and upper circles at 
theatres and that sort of horror. 
When we go,,we’ll do the things 
we want to do as we want to 
do them. Meanwhile I’ve an 
idea that a8 soon as. we can 
we should go outside the river. 
There ought to be something 
in the coasting trade. It must 
be looked into.’’ 

But the river trade and the 
lack of capital in an expanding 
business occupied them fully. 
The appearance of a native 
rival brought them the excite- 
ment of a fight. Soon after 
the beginning of their second 
rains they smashed the rival, 
and turned their business into 
a limited company, with them- 
selves the only shareholders. 
The registration of the Sin 
Byu Transport and Trading: 
Company provided them with 
the occasion for three days of 
partial idleness in Rangoon. 
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They dined at Anderson’s, and 
delighted in what seemed to 
them irreproachable food ; they 
chilled themselves with electric 
fans ; they gossiped and danced 
and drank in clubs ; they never 
walked, but drove everywhere 
in hired cars. It was expen- 
sive, but they scorned economy 
for three whole days and nights. 
When early in the morning 
of the fourth day in a down- 
pour of hot rain they boarded 
the unclean mail steamer that 
was to take them back to 
work, an indefinite period of 
hard work in a climate hard 
on white people, they were 
conscious that they had en- 
joyed themselves wisely. 

They were concerned with 
expansion, with Bob Girdle’s 
idea of the coasting trade and 
the possibility of financing it, 
when the war broke out. 
Rumours coming to that remote 
place unsettled them. For some 
days close attention to the 
work of ramshackle launches 
on @ tropic river was very 
difficult. Europe called to 
them—Europe on the eve of 
unimaginable things. Then, 
with other startled white people, 
they read a cablegram in the 
club. That night they refused 
three invitations to dine, and 
returned to their own bungalow, 
silently. The earthquake left 
them dazed. 

They hardly spoke until Kitty 
Girdle came into their room 
from her bathroom. Then she 
looked at her husband, who 
was seated half-undressed upon 
his bed staring blindly in front 
of him, and she smiled. 
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“T’ve been thinking of our 
balance at the bank,” ghe 
said. “It will run to your 
passage home without crippling 
the show. Naturally you must 
go. They'll take you back in 
the regiment.”’ 

“Yes,” Bob Girdle agreed, 
nodding. ‘‘ Yes. But you come 
too, my dear. Alone here. It’s 
unthinkable.”’ 

“So, I imagine, is modern 
war. Id rather work than 
wait.” 

“But, Kitty, my darling, 
think. If I’m done in?” 

The girl turned to him 
sharply. 

“I won't,” she whispered. 
“I won’t. I’m going to keep 
this show running so that I 
shan’t be able to think of it— 
or not much.” 

All that night, until the hot 
dawn made visible the wind- 
driven pencils of rain, they 
talked, having found silence 
on their beds intolerable. By 
the next boat Bob Girdle sailed 
for England. People said that 
he could have no regard for 
his wife, and that she must be 
@ very peculiar woman to 
consent to remain behind. 

They said more about her 
during the next four years. 
At first gossips concerned them- 
selves with her obvious pecu- 
liarities, with the amazing fact 
that, although she had the 
social manner of a girl who 
asked little from life but laugh- 
ter, she managed the affairs 
of the Transport and Trading 
Company with considerable 
ability. In fact, she steered 
them amongst restrictions and 
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hampering war-time regulations 
with complete success. When 
an ephemeral boom came to 
Sin Byu and the place was full 
of mining activity, she shared 
in it, but would not be tempted 
to gamble in any trade but 
her own. She added to the 
Company’s fleet two more 
launches, on which apparently 
the miracle of resurrection had 
been performed, and she kept 
all seven running to the sche- 
duled times laid down for 
them. Gossips who had become 
discouraged by the monotony 
of her competence took new 
heart. They found in the 
fact that the Company never 
suffered a shortage of oil and 
petrol something suggestive and 
savoury to their palates. It 
was hinted that the controller 
of oil and petrol was susceptible 
to feminine charms, and that 
the lady herself was young 
and a grass widow. Neither 
the controller nor Kitty Girdle 
took any notice of the sugges- 
tion, and the gossips, discour- 
aged by the more decent in- 
habitants, sought further evi- 
dence of human frailty. They 
found it in the appointment 
of a Secretary to the Transport 
and Trading Company. Faced 
with the alternatives of spend- 
ing three parts of her time 
filling in official forms or of 
obtaining paid assistance, Kitty 
Girdle chose the latter. An old 
gentleman, who owned to being 
over sixty, a Master of Arts of 
the University of Oxford, a 
former member of the Indian 
Civilian Service, who had been 
dismissed owing to serious 


trouble over accounts, who had 
paid for the serious trouble 
by a quarter of a century of 
sordid struggle in India and 
Burma, gladly accepted the 
job of Secretary at a wage 
which Kitty Girdle could afford 
to pay. Morris, the old gentle- 
man, gloried in his home-coming 
to official forms, and his trouble 
had taught him meticulous 
accuracy in the matter of 
accounts. To associate again 
on friendly terms with an 
English lady meant more to 
him than his pay; so he was 
very careful to teach his em- 
ployer all that he could, and 
to teach her with punctilious 
deference and courtesy. His 
companionship helped Kitty 
Girdle through many bad hours. 
She discovered in him an old 
man whose mind had remained 
beautiful and kindly in spite 
of ‘five-and-twenty years of 
misery. She was glad that in 
her presence a failure found 
some respite from regret, that 
a silent mind could voice its 
thoughts again. Morris lived 
in the dilapidated building 
which served as an office for 
the Company, but he nearly 
always dined with his em- 
ployer, and spent, very often, 
an hour or so in talk after- 
wards. His talk was mainly 
of music, social development, 
and books. He appeared to 
be a classical scholar of some 
accomplishment, but he had 
grown distrustful of the value 
of the things of the past, and 
he preached with a diffident 
enthusiasm the doctrine that 
youth and the present must 
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struggle for a better future. 
Kitty Girdle felt herself hope- 
lessly ignorant and at sea in 
face of much of his talk, but 
she enjoyed arguing with him, 
and after a week or two felt 
no indignation when he told 
her that in the real sense she 
was a revolutionary. His 
manners delighted her; she 
liked his elaborate Victorian 
courtesy ; the cleanness of his 
mind charmed her. When scan- 
dal grew busy with them she 
had already accepted the old 
fellow as a valued friend. 

Morris first heard of the 
efforts of the gossips, and he 
came to Kitty Girdle white 
and shaking with anger. 

“T shall have to leave you, 
Mrs Girdle,” he declared. “I 
am injuring your good name. 
There are persons here with 
leprous minds. They outrage 
decency to the extent of im- 
plying that you are my mis- 
tress. It is monstrous, intoler- 
able, obscene. But I must 
go.” 

Kitty Girdle checked a gurgle 
of laughter, because the old 
gentleman was so extremely 
distressed. 

“Indeed you won’t go,” she 
answered. “I'll look after my 
good name without that.” 

So she acted, and her action 
gave pleasure to the bulk of 
the white population of Sin 
Byu. The war was then more 
than half over, and even in 
that. remote place the need of 
fighting men was making itself 
felt. The chief local gossip, 
one Hobson, who had origin- 
ated the kindly suggestion about 


Kitty Girdle and Morris, was 
@ youngish man, a bachelor 
and a civilian officer. He had 
recently been passing through 
an uncertain and trying time, 
His utmost efforts had been 
required to prevent an un- 
grateful country from changing 
him into a military officer who 
might be called upon to risk 
his skin. But his efforts, which 
included the writing of an 
elaborate pamphlet on singu- 
larly unimportant work, had 
been successful. He sat in 
the club one night and tapped 
a copy of the pamphlet, and 
made it known that his at- 
tempts to get to the war had 
failed again, high personages 
had refused to listen to his 
plea, his work was too valuable. 
And as he explained the value 
of himself and the pamphlet, 
Kitty Girdle and old Morris 
came into the bareroom. After- 
wards, Williams, the elderly 
Australian mine manager, de- 
clared that it was obvious that 
Hobson had been celebrating 
his latest exemption from mili- 
tary service with just one too 
many. In any case, as the 
couple came into the club the 
man of value paused in his 
description of the pamphlet, 
looked at them, and muttered, 
but quite audibly. 

““The ancient paramour!” 
he said. 

Kitty Girdle was dressed in 
a frock which she had made 
herself of material bought in 
a local shop; the design had 
been taken from an illustrated 
paper, but in the light of oil 
lamps the copy appeared almost 
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to live up to the design. The 
girl looked very young and very 
attractive and very amused ; 
the man seemed very old and 
frail, and very angry. 

“ What’s that, Mr Hobson ? ” 
the girl demanded. ‘ Another 
of your wonderful official 
works ? ” 

Hobson explained. 

“But I feel sure you are 
wasted,” Kitty answered him 
in her pleasant chuckling voice. 
“T hear you have such a won- 
derful imagination. Why, I 
believe that, if you tried, you 
could even go as far as writing 
stories about fighting.” 

Williams started a guffaw 
and checked it. Something in 
the girl’s expression startled 
him. She was standing looking 
down at Hobson, who had not 
risen from his chair. Williams 
remembered that news of the 
huge losses at Passchendaele 
had reached Sin Byu the day 
before. He did not expect 
her to show pity to a weakling. 

“By the way,” Kitty con- 
tinued pleasantly, ‘‘ I’ve known 
General Dickman since I was 
a child. He’s coming by the 
next boat for an inspection, 
isn’t he. I might be able to 


pull strings with him to get 


you to the war, Mr Hobson. 
Don’t build on it. I might 
not succeed. But I'll try my 
best.” 

She did not succeed; in 
fact she never spoke to the 
inspecting officer at all. But 
the day before the General 
was due to arrive Hobson’s 
acute anxiety forced him to 
put certain cold facts before 


her. He had to put the facts 
to her in the presence of wit- 
nesses, since he could not man- 
age to contrive an interview 
with her alone. The cold facts 
were that, since he was now 
perfectly sure that his applica- 
tion for military employment 
would be turned down, he 
would be extremely obliged if 
she would, so as to avoid com- 
plicating matters, say nothing 
to the General about his wish 
to serve. He had to repeat his 
request twice in the hearing of 
witnesses before Kitty Girdle 
appeared to understand. He 
had to be very urgent in the 
cause of ‘not complicating 
matters’; but when he had 
been sufficiently urgent she 
agreed to say nothing. 

When General Dickman ar- 
rived and did not recognise 
Kitty Girdle, when the lady did 
not claim recognition, Hobson 
made a mistake. He lost his 
temper, and accused Kitty 
Girdle of deliberate falsehood. 
The accusation seemed to amuse 
her. 

“Yes,” she laughed, in an- 
swer toit. ‘‘Ilied right enough 
about knowing General Dick- 
man. Until a week ago I’d 
never heard of him. But I 
really couldn’t think of any 
other way, Mr Hobson, of 
making you show what a gallant 
fellow you are. And it did 
work, didn’t it? ” 

Williams, who overheard it, 
guffawed loudly at that reply ; 
and later, in the bar of the club, 
he met Hobson’s bitter criticism 
of the lady with sound advice. 

“Cut it out,” he suggested. 
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“Leave it where it is. There 
isn’t any change coming to you 
out of slandering that dame.” 

Since that was the accepted 

opinion of the bulk of the white 
population, the more ardent 
gossips changed their tone. 
They said that Mrs Girdle was 
unquestionably a good business 
woman, but that she was one 
of the dreadful products of the 
age, an unsexed female. Girdle 
was probably thankful to get 
away from her. 

But in her weekly letters to 
Bob Girdle Kitty hardly men- 
tioned the gossips. Once she 
wrote that the district had a 
lot of people in it who had not 
enough to do; two or three 
times, in the course of four 
years, she declared that it was 
scandalous that able-bodied 
men should be allowed to skulk 
in safety. Her letters were 
mainly chronicles of the pro- 
gress of the Transport and Trad- 
ing Company and demands for 
information about war and war- 
time life, which she could: not 
even picture. 

“Tf, my darling,” she wrote, 
“I could only get some glim- 
mering of an idea what it’s all 
like, I should be less restless. 
I want to be able to picture you, 
even if the picture is all horror. 
I want to be able to see you 
working, fighting, eating, sleep- 
ing. I feel sometimes that I 
am the only English woman in 
the world who is wholly ignor- 
ant of this ghastly war. But 
you won’t let my ignorance 
affect our understanding when 
—when it’s all over. You 
promise that, Bob.”’ 
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And to that letter Bob Girdle 
replied in due course. 

“What quaint ideas you do 
get hold of,” he wrote. ‘“ Why 
in the name of reason should 
your ignorance of war make 
any difference to us. As 9 
matter of fact, though, there 
isn’t a single English woman 
who does know what war really 
is, and there is only a smallish 
proportion of English men, 
Nobody except front-line troops 
in battle does. They may think 
they do, but they don’t by 
miles. It’s indescribable, and 
it has no real meaning to 
people who haven’t tried it, 
It never will have any real 
meaning. But I'll tell you one 
thing. There’s far too much 
fuss about women and war 
work. Because a good many 
of them are working hard and 
doing some unpleasant jobs 
and occasionally getting killed, 
England is making a song and 
dance about it. It would be 
a devilish poor look-out for 
the nation if they couldn’t rise 
to that. When I think of 
what you are doing and where 
you are doing it, I can’t raise 
any wild enthusiasm for the 
war-working woman, At least 
get annoyed at the hysterical 
nonsense talked about her. You 
taught me, before this infernal 
war was thought of, that a 
woman can tackle a job of 
work without being called 4 
plaster heroine. . . .” 

That letter, although it com- 
forted Kitty Girdle, did not 
stop her from making weekly 
demands for information, which 
she did not get. All that she 
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could really learn of the war 
was that her husband, being an 
infantry officer, seemed to live 
in mud and dirt, that he did 
not get much leave, that each 
time his battalion went into a 
‘show’ it lost heavily. She 
heard of his promotion from 
captain to major, major to 
lieutenant-colonel, colonel to 
brigadier-general. She knew 
that he had earned the M.C., 
the D.S.O., a C.M.G., and a 
French and a Belgian decora- 
tion. She was not surprised 
at that, but sometimes she 
wondered, when she dare let 
her thoughts go there, whether 
after the war England would 
not continue to demand the 
services of a soldier of such 
distinction. She never hinted 


in her letters at anything of 
that sort, and as the summer 


of 1918 wore on she was glad 
that she had not done so. Bob 
Girdle’s letters began to repeat 
the same idea: he had a 
notion that the war might 
actually finish some day ; if it 
did and he were still alive, 
he would be lucky to have a 
job to go to. ‘Make no 
mistake,” he wrote, “ when 
the damned thing is over, 
Kitty, there will be Field- 
Marshals and Lord High Ad- 
mirals howling for jobs as 
office-boys. Learned historians 
tell me it always happens.” 
So Kitty Girdle summoned 
what energy the rains had 
left her, and took stock of the 
affairs of the Company. She 
was pleased with the result, 
but she earmarked for the 
purchase of a small and ancient 
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auxiliary yacht, which would 
inaugurate the coasting service 
on which Bob had always 
banked, the small reserve which 
she had accumulated for a 
holiday in England. She was 
then ready, she considered, to 
account to Bob for her steward- 
ship with decent pride. 

When the news of the Armis- 
tice reached Sin Byu she went 
to the club, but she did not 
stop there long. The sight of 
men and women, to whom for 
the most part the war had 
simply meant no leave but 
more money, getting drunk did 
not amuse her. The thought 
that on the battlefields of 
Europe there must lie men who 
had died that day kept her 
shivering and praying through 
the long hot night. Forty- 
eight hours later, which forty- 
eight she considered the most 
miserable of all her life, she 
received a cablegram and a 
telegraphic remittance of one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The 
cable ran: “‘Come on leave 
a8 soon as you can. Meet me 
in Paris. Whole and hearty. 
Bob.” She was more grateful 
to her husband for that message 
than for anything he had ever 
given her. 

Having left Morris in charge 
of the Company, with instruc- 
tions to buy the ancient 
auxiliary ketch, Kitty Girdle 
went to Rangoon. There, quite 
shamelessly, she ogled a passage 
to Europe out of persons in 
high places. When she was 
aboard the home-going liner, 
leaning over the rails and watch- 
ing the brig grow small astern, 
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looking into a new world of 
hope, she suddenly lapsed from 
grace. She fled to her cabin 
and wept dismally. 

Bob Girdle met her at the 
Lyon Station in Paris. He 
wore a brigadier’s uniform and 
many ribbons. .She was self- 
conscious when she kissed him 
before the crowd on the plat- 
form, wondering what lay be- 
neath the new lines on his face 
and the grizzled hair above 
his ears. Seeing him studying 
her with close inquiry in his 
eyes, she took refuge in an 
excited gurgle. 

“*How are funds, Bob?” 
she demanded. 

“‘ Bounteous,”” he answered, 
grinning. “ What with savings 
and the war gratuity, bounte- 
ous. I shall be demobilised in 
a week. It ought to run to 
three months of the best in 
England before we sail East 

“ Then,”’ Kitty informed him, 
“Tl go straight off and buy 
@ new complexion, something 
quite girlish. I know a place 
where I can get a nice one 
cheap.” 

So, before they left the 
station, the Girdles knew that 
they had both survived. 

The three months of the best 
in England were abominably 
expensive, and reduced their 
financial reserve to negligible 
size, but they made no attempt 
to deny themselves luxury and 
amusement. They had a pri- 
vate suite in a good hotel when 
in London, and their appear- 
ance and their style of enter- 
tainment suggested careless 
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wealth; but they refused to 
satisfy the curiosity of their 
friends regarding the prospects 
of their business in Burma. 
Suggestions that they should 
sell it and use the capital pro- 
duced to start them in some 
civilised undertaking seemed 
to amuse them. No one, ex- 
cept Kitty’s mother, who was 
uncommunicative on the sub- 
ject, could be sure whether 
they had really struck a vein 
of fortune-making or whether 
they merely followed the 
fashionable pursuit of spending 
all the money they had avail: 
able. When they announced 
that business called them back 
to Burma their most intimate 
friends were still in doubt as 
to their wealth or their reck- 
less extravagance. That Kitty 
Girdle openly sold most of her 
clothes, on the score that they 
were unsuitable for the tropic 
and would naturally be useless 
to her when she returned, obvi- 
ously did nothing towards set- 
tling the point. 

In the sleeping car on their 
way to Marseilles, after an 
amusing and costly twenty- 
four hours in Paris, Bob Girdle 
made calculations. 

**T can’t,” he said, “ go into 
every sordid detail, but roughly 
it’s cost us eight hundred 
pounds. 
sidering present prices.” 

“Jolly cheap,” his wife 
agreed. ‘‘ We are sufficiently 
primed to be able to follow 
things. for the next two oO 
three years. Why, Bob, I 
actually know what a complex 
is supposed to be.” 
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The coasting trade on which 
Bob Girdle had banked proved 
reasonably profitable. The an- 
cient auxiliary ketch, com- 
manded by the owners, did a 
brisk surreptitious trade in re- 
moving white people, marooned 
by congested transport, from 
Sin Byu. When difficulty over 
the matter of carrying pas- 
sengers without a master’s cer- 
tificate arose, she had more 
than paid for herself, and the 
monsoon, which would have 
emptied her anyhow, was due. 
Illegitimate business in any 
case, as the owners agreed, was 
not a sound gamble. They had 
made on it; they were in a 
position to purchase a dhow 
to supplement the ketch; but 
they had got to keep their 
attention on ordinary regular 
business, the sort that disre- 
garded booms and slumps. Sin 
Byu slipped back to its custom- 
ary stagnation, but the Trans- 
port and Trading Company, 
administered with considerable 
energy by its two active direc- 
tors and its ancient secretary, 
continued to show a profit. The 
amount of the profit was not 
publicly disclosed, but locally 
it was held that, whatever the 
amount of it might be, it was 
earned. 

The Girdles had improved 
their bungalow, so that it pro- 
vided them with as much of 
reasonable comfort as that hot 
damp land could offer. They 
entertained after the way of 
the locality, cheaply. Again, 
after the way of the locality, 
they worked at their job with- 
out any talk of retirement. 
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They were popular because 
they appeared to have a decent 
zest in living and to extract 
amusement from the business. 
Their ambition, their future 
prospects, and their hopes they 
kept to themselves. 

Towards the end of 1921 
they went again on holiday to 
England, and for three months 
lived in luxury. During that 
time they interrupted their 
amusement occasionally by cor- 
responding with insurance com- 
panies. A little less than a 
year after their return to Burma 
a daughter was born. In 1924 
the child was sent home to 
Kitty’s mother, the climate 
of Sin Byu being against the 
welfare of infants. In 1927 
the Girdles managed another 
holiday in England. It ran to 
four, instead of five as they 
had planned, months of the 
best; but they had made 
a small miscalculation in the 
prices ruling in England. It 
was as they stopped a couple 
of nights in Paris on their way 
back to work that Mr Theodore 
Pooley saw them and took an 
interest in them as creditable 
examples of the ornamental 
rich. 

On the second evening after 
his arrival in Rangoon Mr 
Pooley took his sundown drink 
at a table alongside the balus- 
trade overlooking the lake at 
the Boat Club. He was feeling 
pleasantly thrilled and pleas- 
antly content. The heat amazed 
him, but it had not so far 
affected his health ; the thought 
that between him and England 
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lay many thousand miles and 
@ month of travel filled him 
with a subtle sense of pride; 
the strange trees that fringed 
the lake in front of him, the 
barefoot natives in their bright- 
coloured lungis crowding the 
dusty road, the queer smell in 
the windless air, a compound 
of strong scents nameless to 
him, gave him a sense of mys- 
tery. He glanced occasionally 
towards the golden jewelled 
dome of the great pagoda, 
aware that he was looking at 
one of the famous sights of the 
Eastern world, conscious that 
he must be impressed by it. 
But from the scene immediately 
around him he gained solid 
comfort. On the lake below 
the terrace, moving gently on 
@ burnished mirror reflecting 
the glories of the sunset sky, 
white men and women paddled 
about in punts and Canadian 
canoes. One or two English- 
men, demanding exercise, sculled 
violently in racing boats. All 
about him on the terrace Euro- 
peans, business men and their 
wives, Officials, the sort of men 
and women whom he knew and 
understood, sipped cocktails and 
gossiped familiarly. Privately, 
he was unimpressed by the 
Boat Club; he had imagined 
that when English people for- 
gathered in the East they did 
so in surroundings more splen- 
did and more typically Oriental. 
Except for the barefoot native 
waiters he considered that the 
place lacked the true Eastern 
touch; but he had a comfort- 
ing sense of homeliness, despite 
the fact that the smallest move- 
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ment caused him to sweat pro- 
fusely, in the sight of his 
countrymen seeking recreation 
on or near water in the same 
manner that they sought it at 
home. 

As he looked about 
talking idly with his host, he 
noticed a slim good-looking 
woman moving among the 
tables, obviously seeking some 
one. She bowed to a high 
official, who waved to her in 
friendly fashion ; then she saw 
the people for whom she was 
looking and made for their 
table. As she passed she said 
good-evening to Mr Pooley’s 
host in a pleasant low voice; 
and Mr Pooley was suddenly 
reminded of an hotel and of a 
restaurant in Paris. 

“Who is that lady?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Curious, I’m almost 
certain I saw her at home a 
few weeks before I left. In 
Paris.” 

* Quite likely,” his host an- 
swered. ‘‘ They are only just 
back, I know. She’s Mrs Girdle, 
wife to Bob Girdle. They are 
the Sin Byu Transport and 
Trading Company. By the 
way, Pooley, it’s possible you 
may have to go to Sin Byu 
Damned uncomfortable spot 
anyhow, but simply vile in the 
rains.” 
“ Then,’’ Mr Theodore Pooley 
declared, ‘‘ I certainly shan’t go 
there unless I have to. But 
what do you mean by saying 
that Mrs Girdle and her husband 
are the Sin Byu Whatever-it-is 
Company ? ” 

His host chuckled. 

** Because they are,” he said. 
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“They founded it, they own it, 
they run it. There are few 
people, I should judge, in Burma 
or elsewhere who could beat 
them in doing a day’s wor 

“ An important affair ? ”’ 

Mr Theodore Pooley seemed 
surprised, but interested and 
impressed. 

“Lord, no! A tin-pot show. 
But I imagine that it provides 
them with a living. Appar- 
ently they haven’t anything 
else to live on.” 

“Then, Graham,” Mr Pooley 
declared, “‘ you must have mis- 
judged the importance of their 
Company. I happen to know 
that when they are in Europe 
they live in lavish style, ab- 
solutely lavish.” 

“Do they?” Graham 
replied. ‘‘ That’s rather in- 
teresting, because their funny 
little Company is a bit of a 
mystery as far as its profits 
are concerned. But you'll very 
likely meet them at Mitchel’s 
at dinner to-morrow. Anyhow, 
he can tell you more about 
them than I can.” 

Although Mr Pooley did not 
meet the Girdles the following 
evening he heard much about 
them. He was told a story of 
fantastic enterprise which he 
could not quite believe. It 
seemed to him wholly im- 
possible that the couple he had 
watched in Paris, treating 
luxury in the easy manner of 
people never separated from it, 
could really in Burma live this 
life which he was told they 
lived. That, sometimes to- 
gether but very frequently by 
themselves, they should move 
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up and down a remote tropic 
river, removed from anything 


approaching comfort, managing 


and supervising a species of 
water-carrier’s trade, a trade 


mainly concerned with the con- 
veyance of natives and native 
merchandise, struck him as too 
improbable. Informed that, 
when the opportunity offered 
itself, the Girdles would move 
from the river to the sea and, 
navigating a small craft them- 
selves, would land machinery 
and other cargo on a coast 
avoided by most shipping, Mr 
Theodore Pooley considered 
that he had been introduced to 
fiction. He was quite prepared 
to believe, in face of the 
evidence, that the Girdles man- 
aged a business with skill, but 
he decided that, possibly wisely, 
they kept to themselves the 
profits which their business 
yielded, and that, humanly, 
they liked to encourage legends 
of struggle and of wild adven- 
ture. As a man of the world 
Mr Pooley refused to be de- 
ceived by fairy tales concerning 
two people who would, he was 
satisfied, never consent to be 
parted from a high standard of 
comfort in living. But he felt 
his interest in the Girdles grow- 
ing, and he hoped that he would 
meet them. 

A couple of days later, having 
kept a business appointment 
with exact punctuality, he sat 
in a waiting-room at the Secre- 
tariat buildings staring at crows 
wheeling and calling in the 
brilliant glare of the court- 
yard. A man, whom he took: 
to be Burman crossed with 
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Chinese, a person wearing black 
alpaca coat and trousers, purple 
socks, and pale yellow shoes, 
came into the room, hailed 
him as ‘ Mister,” bid him a 
cheerful _ good - morning, and 
sat down. Mr Theodore Pooley 
did not reply to the greeting ; 
he was annoyed. He had an 
idea that a native should not 
have addressed him as ‘‘ Mister,” 
should not, in fact, have spoken 
to him cheerfully about the 
heat, and certainly should not 
have sat down in his presence. 
But he did not know what he 
could do about it, beyond 
ignoring the fellow’s conversa- 
tional openings. Then Bob 
Girdle came into the room. 
The alpaca-clad person imme- 
diately jumped to his feet, 
bowed obsequiously, and mur- 
mured, simply, “Sir.” Girdle 
nodded, asked him to sit down, 
and turned to Mr Pooley, in- 
quiring whether he had an 
appointment with the Secre- 
tary. Hearing that Mr Pooley 
had, he laughed pleasantly. 

** Excellent staff work,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘ The good man has 
booked us both for the same 
time. I’ll retire in your favour, 
as I’ve something else I want 
to do. If you don’t mind my 
suggesting it, sir, you'd do 
well to send the chuprassi in 
with a message that your day 
is fully occupied and that you 
can’t afford to wait. They 
are rather old-fashioned here, 
and still think unpunctuality 
impressive.” 

- As he went out, the alpaca 
person jumped to his feet again 
and bowed. Bob Girdle ac- 
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knowledged the politeness geni- 
ally ; but Mr Pooley wondered 
what he would have done if it 
had not been forthcoming. Rx. 
tracted it somehow he. im. 
agined, by coldly waiting for 
it. There was something about 
Girdle that he had not noticed 
in Paris. At close quarters 
the man’s face upset the in- 
separable luxury theory. While 
he sent in the chuprassi with 
@ message, Mr Pooley played 
with the idea of unknowm 
fortune - making; he wanted 
to think well of the Girdles. 

That same evening he met 
Kitty Girdle at dinner, and 
sat next to her. Physically he 
found her very attractive, and 
her low voice and laughing 
talk pleased him; but he re 
ceived a shock on discovering 
that, although her clothes be- 
came her, they were undoubt- 
edly not expensive, and might 
well have been home-made. 

“*T’ve heard a lot about you, 
Mrs Girdle,” he declared. “Is 
it really a fact that you and 
your husband spend a good 
deal of your time in a yacht 
up and down the coast of Lower 
Burma ? ” 

Kitty gurgled with laughter, 

“The Cowes crowd wouldn't 
admit that it was a yacht,” 
she answered. ‘“ But we do 
do a coasting trade of sorts. 
The last trip of the season is 
due to start from Moulmein 
in a week or so. Outting it 
rather fine, but we’ve had to 
wait for some wretched ma 
chinery, which hasn’t yet 
arrived.” 

** Why the last trip and why 
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cutting it fine?’ Mr Pooley 
demanded, interested. 


“Steady,” Kitty cautioned 
him. ‘“‘ You know you're not 
thinking. The monsoon! It’s 
due, and we don’t tackle it in 
our yacht. Not from choice. 
She lies up during the monsoon. 
But we've got to get this cargo 
round, if we can. With luck 
we shall, though it’s a funny 
anchorage to make if there’s 
any sea running. The trouble 
is she'll have to lie there till 
the rains finish. The yacht 
in the anchorage, I mean. If 
we do get there, we shall 
never get away. Are those 
salted almonds? Please pass 
them, Mr Pooley.” 

As he passed the salted 
almonds Mr Pooley glanced at 
Kitty Girdle’s face. He did 
not think she was lying. The 
story of fantastic enterprise 
began to shape in his mind as 
truth. But the evening pro- 
vided him with more astonish- 
ment. Before it was half over, 
Kitty Girdle answered a ques- 
tion as to when she anticipated 
going home again with, appar- 
tntly, honesty and candour. 

“Don’t talk of it,” she re- 
plied cheerfully. “As a matter 
of fact we ran out of funds 
this last time, and had to 
dock a month off our leave. 
It will take us five years good, 
probably, to save enough to 
go again.” 

At that reply, remembering 
the way the Girdles had lived 
in Paris, scattering money as 
though it had no value while 
apparently reduced to curtail- 
ing not their extravagance but 
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the period of it, Mr Theodore 
Pooley was attacked by an 
uncomfortable conviction. He 
saw this couple, who attracted 
him considerably, as merely 
senseless spendthrifts, in his 
view the most contemptible 
and worthless of living crea- 
tures. He was bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

Towards the end of the 
evening he learned that Kitty 
Girdle had a daughter, a child 
of three, farmed out with a 
grandmother in England. He 
made polite inquiry after the 
little girl, and the mother 
answered him with a curious 
smile. 

“She’s well,” she said, 
“which she would not have 
been if she’d stopped with us. 
But, of course, I know very 
little of her really.” 

“ Ah,” Mr Pooley answered 


gravely. ‘‘Separation! The 
tragedy of Empire. I under- 
stand.” 


“You don’t,” Kitty Girdle 
assured him quietly. ‘ Really 
you don’t. She is well cared 
for. Both my husband and I 
are glad that we have her. 
There is a little girl with a 
reasonable chance of happiness 
in front of her, and there’s a 
brace of parents quite proud of 
what they’ve done. Where’s 
the tragedy in that?” 

Mr Theodore Pooley said, 
“Tf you put it that way, I 
see your point, Mrs Girdle.” 
But the detached villa in Wim- 
bledon and the fact that his 
wife had made and was making 
the rearing and the care of 
five children the business of 
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her life obscured his percep- 
tion. He was not prepared to 
scrap his doctrines concerning 
parents’ influence and the value 
of home life at the chance 
word of a casual acquaintance. 
But he looked more carefully 
at the attractive woman beside 
him, and he was puzzled. She 
was cheaply dressed ; she spoke 
lightly and casually of going 
off in a few days’ time on an 
uncomfortable and possibly 
dangerous job; she made little 
of having borne a child destined 
to be a stranger to her; she 
was avowedly not rich; yet 
six weeks before she had squan- 
dered money recklessly in Paris. 
Quite clearly she was that 
social danger, that obstacle in 
the way of national peace and 
settlement, a spendthrift. Mr 
Pooley felt angry and uncom- 
fortable, because looking closely 
into the girl’s face, listening 
to her talk, he could not per- 
suade himself that she was 
senseless. Yet the facts of her 
life as he knew them proclaimed 
that she was. 

When a day or two later he 
again met Bob Girdle the same 
difficulty presented itself. Mr 
Pooley was introduced, and had 
@ casual conversation with him 
in the Gymkana Club. Girdle, 
he thought, talked remarkably 
sensibly about prudence in busi- 
ness. Then an acquaintance 
came up. 

“Hullo, Bob,” he said, ‘‘ back 


again. How did the leave 


go | ” 

“Splendid, while it lasted,” 
Girdle laughed. ‘But it 
wouldn’t stay the course. We 


went broke a month from the 
winning post. The economy axe 
is swinging now like smoke.” 

He enlarged, with high good- 
humour, on the bitterness of 
forgoing four weeks of plea. 
sure; and Mr Pooley wag 
constrained to protest. 

“I hope, Mr Girdle,” he 
asked, “‘ you won’t think me 
impertinent. But I’m deeply 
interested in such matters, 
Wouldn’t it have been possible 
to have had the extra weeks in 
England by careful budget legis. 
lation at the start ? ” 

“Not a doubt of it,” Bob 
Girdle agreed cheerfully. “I 
suppose, in fact, the extra 
weeks could have been turned 
into extra months that way, 
the ‘Kensington boarding. 
house, third-class railway, can 
we afford it’ way. But why 
go back to England at all if 
it’s not the England you want.” 

That argument of the eternal 
spendthrift, that ancient plea of 
inborn extravagance infuriated 
Mr Theodore Pooley. He had 
difficulty in restraining himself 
from heated argument. Yet 
once again his anger was mixed 
with discomfort. He could not 
reconcile Girdle’s face and man- 
ner, he could not balance his 
former talk on business, with 
the folly of the fellow’s doctrines 
or the madness of his actions. 
Although in the course of the 
next week, as he went about his 
business in Rangoon feeling the 
excitement and strangeness of 
oriental adventure lose its thrill 

in face of the discomfort of 
attempting to carry through 
exacting transactions in offices 
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ingly hot, he did not meet 
either of the Girdles again, he 
managed to learn more about 
them. It was, he discovered, 
indisputable fact that their 
pusiness could not provide them 
with more than a moderate 
living, and equally indisputable 
that they would squander a 
thousand pounds and more on 
afew months’ leave in England. 
Remembering their attraction 
for him, the impression that 
they had both given him that 
behind their folly there was a 
core of sense, Mr Theodore 
Pooley found himself encourag- 
ing the wish that he could see 
more of them. The zest of the 
reformer gripped him. He be- 
lieved that his unanswerable 
arguments would gain two con- 
verts for thrift. He knew 
that his specialised knowledge 
of what to do with savings 
could help them. One night, 
when a mosquito inside his 
curtains had so thoroughly 
awakened him that the thought 
of sleep appeared ridiculous, he 
dropped into contented slumber 
just after he had settled two 
former spendthrifts in middle- 
aged retirement in a labour- 
saving cottage in the England 
that apparently they loved. 
Then, when Rangoon just 
before the rains was making a 
strange and alarming call on 
his energy, Mr Theodore Pooley 
did a dreadful thing. He upset 
his carefully arranged plans, 
and he came near to missing an 
important appointment. Busi- 
ness, which he could not con- 
sclentiously escape, forced him 
to go to Sin Byu. His pro- 
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fessional intelligence told him 
that he ought to visit the un- 
comfortable spot and see certain 
things for himself, before he 
was introduced to them by 
prospective sellers. Intensely 
disliking the prospect of adven- 
ture in the wilds, he booked his 
passage on the mail boat which 
would take him from Rangoon ; 
he spent an afternoon and 
evening anticipating horrible 
discomfort ; and the following 
morning, in spite of the most 
careful instructions to the ser- 
vants in his hotel, he awoke 
about five minutes past seven, 
five minutes after the steamer 
had sailed. The situation 
appalled him. There was no 
boat for another week, yet 
unless he reached some remote 
spot in the neighbourhood of 
Sin Byu within five days much 
of the. purpose of his visit to 
the East would have gone. He 
would have betrayed the trust 
of his employers, and mortally 
afflicted his own pride by over- 
sleeping. Mr Pooley could not 
face that prospect. Desper- 
ately he set about discovering 
some means of transport; and 
to his urgent inquiries he got 
the assurance that there was 
not any until the boat the 
following week. He refused to 
believe that. By noon that day 
he had visited and mildly 
amused nine-tenths of the men 
with whom he was acquainted 
in Rangoon; he had put a 
severe strain on the tempers of 
clerks in shipping and railway 


offices; and he had reduced . 


himself to a state bordering on 
acute distress. Sin Byu, it 
ty) 
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appeared, was connected with 
the civilised world by a weekly 
steamer; the only other way 
of reaching it was to walk, a 
feat which white men had 
performed, through virgin for- 
ests. An energetic man, in hard 
condition, might get there on 
his feet in three months or so. 

Mr Theodore Pooley, horri- 
fied at the cost which he was 
being forced to pay for ser- 
vants’ carelessness and his own 
prowess as a sleeper, drove 
back to his hotel soon after 
mid-day. As the car stopped 
at the entrance Bob Girdle 
came down the steps. Neglect- 
ing no chance, Mr Pooley posi- 
tively shouted at him, and 
hustled the astonished man into 
a corner of the dingy lounge. 
Then without waste of time 
and with, to his mind, business- 
like lucidity he explained his 
trouble. When he had finished, 
Bob Girdle began to fill a pipe 
with maddening deliberation, 
and gave the problem silent 
consideration. 

“You want to be at the 
The-Chaung bungalow within 
five days. That’s the idea?” 
he asked at length. 

“IT must be there.” 

Mr Pooley put emphasis into 
his statement, believing the 
man to be insufficiently im- 
pressed. A flicker of a smile 
came into Bob Girdle’s eyes, 
and he nodded. 

“Important ? ” 

“‘ Desperately.” 

** How important ? ” 

Such sickening repetition seri- 
eusly tested Mr Pooley’s tem- 
per. He spoke sharply. 
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“TIT used the word desper. 
ately,” he said, “‘and I mean 
it.” 

“ But I want something more 
descriptive than that,” Bob 
Girdle told him with undis. 
turbed cheerfulness. “ With 
any sort of luck I can get you 
to the bungalow up to time, 
But before I take the job on 
I must really know how in. 
portant it is to you.” 

“TIT have already told you 
twice,’”’ Mr Pooley snorted. “J 
must be there, and I am pr. 
pared to pay anything in reason 
to get there.” 

Bob Girdle laughed without 
restraint. 

“Don’t fancy I shall under 
charge you,” he stated. “But 
I'll put it this way. I said 
with any sort of luck. If the 
luck is out you won’t get to 
the bungalow or, probably, 
anywhere else. Got it?” 

“You mean there is some 
risk ? ” 

“T do. 
death.’’ 

Mr Pooley gaped; he heard 
Bob Girdle’s voice continuing 
the explanation as though it 
had become distant. 

“TI know practically nothing 
about you,” the voice declared, 
“‘which makes it harder fo 
me to decide what I ought 
do. But I tell you frankly 
that unless you assure me that 
you are willing to take the risk 
—and it is a risk—of being 
killed, I won’t take you at any 
price. What about it?” ~ 

Mr Pooley thought of bis 
age, his detached villa in Wim 
bledon, his family, his comfort 
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able circumstances, his shel- 
tered life in cities. Against 
that he had to put the fact 
that his personal safety would 
mean, in the real sense, his pro- 
fessional disgrace. The situa- 
tion appeared to him preposter- 
ous and absurd. 

“Could you,” he asked 
solemnly, “ give me some out- 
line of the proposed journey?” 

Bob Girdle looked at him 
sharply. 

“Certainly,” he said. “‘ Ran- 
goon to Moulmein by train— 
uncomfortable and dull. Moul- 
mein to a land-locked basin 
some few hundreds of miles 
down the coast by a thirty- 
ton auxiliary ketch. From the 
Basin to The-Chaung on a 
pony, as you don’t look like a 
good pedestrian. Stages one 
and three are as simple as 
falling off a log. The fun is in 
the trip down the coast, or 
rather in making the Basin at 
the end of it. If the monsoon 
hasn’t arrived, no fun at all. 
If she’s there and obliging, 
just a sort of bracing tonic 
for half an hour or so. If 
she’s there and disobliging, 
teally disobliging, a grave in 
the Indian Ocean. But, of 
course, there are a whole lot 
of intermediate points between 
obliging and disobliging. Fancy 
the idea at all? ” 

Mr Pooley did not, but he 
fancied still less the explana- 
tions that he would have to 
make to his employers if his 
Own carelessness should render 
his trip to the East abortive. 
Besides, he had formed a very 
definite conclusion that Bob 
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Girdle was deliberately trying 
to choke him off. Mrs Girdle, 
he happened to know from her 
conversation the night he met 
her at the dinner, was going on 
the ketch. That convinced 
him that the danger of the 
voyage had been purposely 
magnified. 

“I shall be extremely grate- 
ful to you for taking me,” he 
answered. ‘“‘I understand that 
I can leave all the necessary 
arrangements to you. Can you 
give me an idea of the fare ? ” 

“Somewhere about a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred 
rupees,” Bob Girdle told him. 
“Can’t be certain till I know 
what the bundabast from the 
Basin on will cost. You're 
quite sure you want to come, 
though. I haven’t been talking 
through my hat.” 

“ Quite. The fee seems very 
moderate.” 

Mr Pooley felt his conviction 
strengthened. An attempt had 
been made to frighten him off. 

“It is moderate,” Bob Girdle 
assured him. “ All our rates 
are. But please remember that 
aboard the ketch you are offi- 
cially a guest. I’ve had a lot 
of trouble about carrying pas- 
sengers in her, and I daren’t 
risk any more.” 

Mr Pooley was delighted. 
He had discovered the reason 
of Girdle’s attempt to put him 
off the trip; he had exploded 
the monsoon and danger of 
death myth. Also he had 
managed to acquire a reputa- 
tion as a man not afraid to face 
risks. The morning had ended 
well. Determination had over- 
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come obstacles. He lunched ; 
went and bought six pairs of 
khaki shorts, which, he gath- 
ered, were necessary in the wild 
places to which he was going ; 
and he caught a train to Moul- 
mein with ample time to spare. 
His temper was restored; he 
remembered that the Girdles 
had a name locally for not 
letting people down. On the 
first day only, during the whole 
of the voyage out, he had felt 
slightly unwell. For Mr Theo- 
dore Pooley its ancient terror 
had vanished from the sea. 

Bob Girdle met him at the 
station at Moulmein in the 
hot dark of a windless morn- 
ing. Mr Pooley was not at his 
best when disturbed in the 
middle of the night, but he 
avoided any display of peevish- 
ness by keeping silent except 
when he was asked a question. 
The arrangements for his trans- 
port seemed complete. From 
the station he was driven to 
the water-front in a car; a 
waiting sampan, a curious form 
of boat which appeared to him 
uncomfortable but safe, took 
him and Girdle and the baggage 
across the velvet blackness of 
smooth water, which rippled 
at a touch into phosphorescent 
fire; he was put aboard what 
seemed to him a very small 
and very untidy yacht without 
fuss and without delay. But 
the night was cloudy and so 
dark that he could not even 
see the outline of the little 
vessel. Mrs Girdle greeted him 
as he came aboard with a 
simple ‘ Good-morning,” and 
then moved off along the tiny 
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lamplit deck. He heard her 
voice, quiet and authoritative, 
giving orders to unseen men ip 
She spoke 
in a tongue unknown to him, 
Picking his way care 
amongst the litter on the deck, 
really amazed at the untidi. 
ness, Mr Pooley followed Bob 
Girdle below into a small saloon 
where he was shown his bunk, 
The saloon was spotlessly clean 
and very neat and orderly, 
electric light was reflected from 
much white paint, the chief 
mural decorations seemed a 
large barometer and a plain 
faced clock both screwed to 
a bulkhead. There was tea 
ready upon the table, to which 
Bob Girdle helped his passenger 
and himself. Above was the 
noise of much activity, the 
squeaking of blocks, the rattle 
of chains, the bumping of 
heavy objects on the deck, 
orders .and replies of quiet 
voices, one an Englishwoman’s. 
It struck Mr Theodore Pooley 
that aboard this queer little 
craft, which was so singularly 
untidy on deck and so neal 
and orderly below, a womal 
did most of the work. As he 
drank his tea he defied his 
fatigue and peevishness by joct- 
lar comment on the fact. 

“‘T see, or rather I hear,” he 
said, “‘ that you’ve got a womal 
in command.” 

Bob Girdle grinned. 

** Mates work cargo,” he te 
plied. ‘‘ But, if necessary, they 
command passengers. Don't 
forget that.” 

The remark seemed to M 
Pooley wholly without point, 
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put he was stupid with sleep, 
and he gladly accepted the 
suggestion that he should turn 
in. The adventure had an 
unreal air about it. Yet, since 
his bunk was clean and com- 
fortable, the little saloon home- 
ly, and any hint of danger 
wanting, he undressed; and 
he slept before he had time to 
decide that the noise on deck 
would keep him awake. 

The small craft was heaving 
gently and throbbing to the 
beat of noisy engines when he 
roused himself. It was day- 
light, and as he lay on his 
sofa bunk he stared up the 
steps from the saloon through 
the opening at the tup. He 
could see Bob Girdle’s face 
above the steering-wheel. Leav- 
ing the fellow to his work Mr 
Pooley turned on his side luxuri- 
ously, glancing at the table to 
find out whether early tea had 
arrived. But he forgot the tea 
and made a grab for his dress- 
ing-gown. Mrs Girdle, clad 
only in flimsy silk pyjamas, 
was sleeping on the sofa oppo- 
site. One arm was stretched 
across her head, ‘her sleeping 
face looked tired but very 
young. Since no sheet covered 
her, Mr Pooley perceived that 
her body was slim and shapely. 
Wrapped in his dressing-gown 
he stumbled hastily on deck. 

“Your wife,” he began in 
amazed protest. 

—" Bob Girdle interrupted 


“Is sleeping, if you give her 


a chance,” he said. ‘‘ You’re 
not exactly a silent mover, 
you know.” 
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“ But—but she is in my 
cabin.” 

Mr Pooley’s voice was in- 
dignant. 

“Or you are in hers,” Bob 
Girdle grinned cheerfully. 
“ Anyway, you're both in the 
only cabin there is. The rest is 
hold, engines, and forecastle. 
Ask Ali—he’s the boy—for a 
bath. He'll rig you one on 
deck. When you get your 
clothes get a topee. This isn’t 
the Mauretania, and we don’t 
run to awnings. There'll be 
some breakfast along by the 
time you’re dressed. But give 
Kitty a chance. She only 
turned in an hour ago.” 

Mr Pooley had his bath 
behind a canvas screen on 
deck; but the nature of the 
sanitary arrangements struck 
him as ghastly in their pub- 
licity. He resolved that when 
Mrs Girdle awoke and went to 
perform her toilet he would 
have to return to the one cabin. 
Yet he ate a good breakfast, 
seated on the edge of the cock- 
pit alongside Girdle, and dis- 
covered that he was actually 
enjoying himself. The motion 
of the ketch was noticeable, 
she rolled continuously but ir- 
regularly as she climbed over 
smooth hillocks of sea, yet he 
did not feel at all sick. The 
sky was covered with cloud ; 
but although the sun did not 
show, the glare upon the water 
was blinding and hurt his eyes. 
The deck had been tidied up 
and washed, until it was as 
neat and orderly as the saloon. 
Sails had been set, but they 
flapped idly in light airs. The 








little craft was moving steadily 
forward, her noisy engines 
thumping, with a blurred line 
of coast some miles to the left 
of her, and tiny tree-covered 
islands strung out to the right. 
Since Bob Girdle looked tired 
and gossiped with an obvious 
effort, Mr Pooley did not worry 
him. He gathered that the man 
had not even had a chance to 
lie down during the night. So 
he explored the little craft, 
warily lest Mrs Girdle should 
appear and want to perform her 
toilet. Then he settled in a 
deck-chair with a double canopy 
above it, which Ali, the boy, 
produced for him, to read and 
to write letters. He headed 
his letters “‘ Yacht Rosalind. 


At sea in Indian Ocean,” and 
was pleasantly aware that he 
recorded real adventure. In 
view of the sanitary arrange- 


ments of the yacht, he was not 
astonished that Girdle had tried 
to put him off with a myth of 
danger; but he was delighted 
that the attempt had not 
succeeded. The Girdles’ life 
was, he recognised, hard and 
primitive and rough; he did 
not in the least blame them for 
pretending that it was also 
dangerous. When Kitty Girdle 
suddenly appeared and relieved 
her husband at the wheel, 
having obviously performed her 
toilet without his having over- 
heard its intimacies, Mr Pooley 
understood that his natural 
modesty had made him magnify 
a discomfort. He was much 
relieved ; and, after Bob Girdle 
had sought sleep in the saloon, 
he gossiped pleasantly till lunch- 
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time. After lunch he slept in 
the deck-chair. The heat wag 
intense, but the air was fresher 
at sea than it was on land; he 
wondered why he had never 
considered that yachting could 
be a restful and pleasant pag. 
time. When he awoke the 
smooth hillocks of water seemed 
larger and steeper and the 
motion of the Rosalind more 
pronounced, but he was not 
unpleasantly affected, and he 
had an excellent appetite for 
tea. Both the Girdles were 
awake and inclined to talk, and 
Mr Pooley managed to satisfy 
part ot his curiosity concerning 
them. He was speaking with 
deliberate purpose of the value 
of insurance as an aid to 
thrift, when Kitty Girdle 
stopped him. 

“We know all about it,” 
she declared. “In fact we are 
experts on the subject.” 

‘** Whatever happens to us,” 
Bob Girdle explained, straight- 
ening the Rosalind back t 
her course from which a smooth 
hillock had pushed her, “ our 
small daughter is fixed. Her 
start, education, and that sort 
of thing is secured. What she 
will make of it is bound, any- 
way, to be her concern.” 

“But, naturally,” Kitty 
Girdle added cheerfully, “we 
hope she'll be sensible and 
make a decent use of it.” 

Mr Pooley would have pre 
ferred a tone less casual, but 
he was encouraged to preach 
his favourite sermon to the 
pair. Tactfully he hinted that 
insurance might be carried 4 
step farther, that a portion at 
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least of large sums spent on 
leave might with advantage 
be spent on providing for the 

ts’ future. And the sug- 
gestion was met with delighted 
laughter. 

“ Qompromise,” Kitty Girdle 
chuckled. ‘‘ The horrid spirit 
of the age, Mr Pooley. We 
hate i tae 

“We are fanatics,” Bob de- 
clared. ‘‘ In our own lives we 
never allow false security to 
stand in the way of principle. 
We're thoughtful conscientious 
people.” 

Mr Theodore Pooley was an- 
noyed at such frivolity; but 
he laughed politely and changed 
the subject. He refused to 


participate in mocking at thrift. 
A native, who had spent the 
entire day lying half comatose 
in the front part of the deck 


chewing betel-nut and spitting 
over the side, was, Mr Pooley 
noticed, awake and active, going 
round fiddling with ropes, tying 
up things, driving home the 
wooden wedges that secured 
the canvas coverings over the 
hatches. He asked what the 
man was doing. 

“ Making things snug,” Kitty 
told him. 

“Why?” Mr Pooley de- 
manded, looking anxiously at 
the hillocks of water, which were 
oily and smooth but very large. 
“Is it going to be rough ? ” 

“It is,” Bob Girdle told him. 
“I fancy we'll meet the old 
monsoon just after midnight. 
You can smell the wind and 
Tain now. With any luck 
you'll see a sunset to-night 
that you'll never forget.” 
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But the sunset terrified Mr 
Pooley. He had no word for 
it except unearthly. Towards 
sundown the covering of cloud 
rolled quickly from the sky. 
The slanting sun gilded the 
crests of the glassy hillocks, 
giving to them a wonder of 
translucency, but it left the 
sapphire valleys dark. Then 
it left the windless rolling sea 
to the night and turned its 
glory on the sky. And, as it 
dipped in splendour beyond the 
rim of the horizon, great clouds 
edged with fire sprang out 
from the place of its descent, 
clouds black and ragged and 
terrible. There was no peace 
in that sunset, no subtle dis- 
solving of colours, only a beauty 
awful in its violence. And 
quick on the heels of beauty 
came the dark. Mr Pooley 
was relieved to see the sunset 
go; its menace frightened him. 
The mystery and the hugeness 
of the sea and its tremendous 
power became real to him. Yet 
when the light went he wished 
it had not gone. The calmness 
of his companions did not 
comfort him. He was suddenly 
aware of human impotency. 
His efforts at convers&tion for 
the remainder of the evening 
were disconnected; and he 
turned in early, having done 
himself unusually well in the 
matter of alcohol. Whisky 
helped him to fitful sleep, but 
his last conscious thoughts cen- 
tred on Bob Girdle’s warning. 
He cursed his folly in taking it 
for bluff. 

Mr Theodore Pooley was 
awakened by being shot off his 
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bunk on to the floor. He hurt 
himself considerably; for a 
moment he imagined that he 
had broken an arm, but pain 
could not hold his attention. 
Blind terror gripped him. He 
was in the dark inside a sinking 
ship, and death was coming to 
him with indescribable noise. 
Crawling and clutching he found 
his way to the steps. The door 
at the top was shut, and he 
could not open it. He beat 
upon it and demanded deliver- 
ance from his prison in the 
name of God. He clawed and 
scratched at the door, yelling, 
but knowing that his cries 
must be drowned by the uproar 
of wind and water. All his 
mind was occupied with the 
thought of escaping from his 
prison, of drowning, if he must 
drown, in the open. Then he 
found the handle, and used un- 


necessary violence in dashing 
the door open. 
Immediately water, 
water, almost hot water, fell 
upon him and drenched him ; 
wind got hold of him and 


warm 


shook him; noise deafened 
him. He clung to the frame 
of the doorway, gasping. The 
night was black, so that he 
could see nothing clearly. There 
were queer odd flashes of a 
greenish fire that appeared and 
disappeared, sometimes high 
above him, sometimes close 
beside him. The Rosalind lay 
far over on her left side, 
plunging horribly; seas came 
rushing out of the night, licked 
at her, gripped her, and let 
her go. Everything aboard 
her whined or shook or screamed 
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or moaned with the wing 
Rain, such rain as Mr Pooley 
had never pictured, lashed down 
on her. Clinging desperately 
to the doorway, he recognised 
one of the odd flashes of fir 
as the breaking crest of 4 
wave towering above the little 
vessel. He closed his eyes to 
meet the coming of death, 
And Bob Girdle’s voice came 
to him clearly above the outery, 

“In or out,” it said. “ But 
keep that door shut.” 

He opened his eyes again 
and stared. The breaking wave 
had gone. Through the blr 
of driving water, in the dim 
glimmer of light from the bin- 
nacle, he saw Bob and Kitty 
Girdle, the wet streaming from 
their faces, holding on to the 
wheel. 

“See to the fool, Kitty,’ 
Bob Girdle’s voice ordered 
sharply. 

The girl left the wheel, seized 
Mr Pooley by the shoulders, 
hauled him into the cockpit, and 
slammed the door behind him. 

** It’s all right,” she shouted, 
her lips close to his ear. “No 
earthly need to get scared. 
But we want to keep some- 
thing dry aboard if we can.” 

Kitty Girdle’s manner i- 
formed Mr Theodore Pooley’ 
common-sense that the grave 
in the Indian Ocean was not 80 
imminent as he had supposed; 
but the scene about him was 
too violent and too terrifying 
to permit him to use Mis 
senses. Olinging to the edge 
of the cockpit he gasped, and 
spluttered, and stared wildly 
about him. 
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“I’m very wet,’’ he bleated. 

And Kitty Girdle did not 
augh. Her voice, close to his 
ear, was gentle and kindly. 

“Of course you are,” she 

“Why not go below 

and lie down. Much 

more comfortable. I shall be 
turning in presently.” 

The thought of the dark 
eabin nearly caused Mr Pooley 
to ery out in violent protest ; 
but. the realisation that a 
woman almost young enough 
to be his daughter had under- 
stood his panic and was sooth- 
ing him made a sterner appeal 
to his dignity. 

“I awoke very suddenly,” 
he explained. 

And he groped again for the 
door determined that he should 
voice no hint of his desire that 
the girl should turn in soon and 
keep him company. His views 
on the lady’s presence in his 
cabin had undergone change. 

Having switched on the light 
beside his bunk he found dry 
elothes, and attempted to turn 
his thoughts from the awful 
violence about him. When he 
lay down again he began to 
feel very ill. His head ached, 
he was giddy and nausea over- 
whelmed him, but he did not 
feel that he could be sick. 
He lay in an abandonment of 
misery; shame that he had 
shown panic before the Girdles, 
terror that his panic was really 
justified, physical distress, 
blended and commanded him. 
After a period, which his con- 
dition would not let him esti- 
mate, he heard Kitty Girdle 
come into the saloon. He 
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heard the flop of wet clothes 
falling on the floor and the 
rustle of dry ones; but he was 
past opening his eyes or speak- 
ing. An electric fan was 
switched on, and the stirring 
of the stifling air gave him 
some relief. Quite soon,through 
the noise of wind and water 
and the loud complaining of 
the little ship, he heard a 
sleeper’s regular breathing. 
That amazed and comforted 
him. From semi - conscious 
misery he dropped into a night- 
mare-ridden doze. 

When he found that he was 
unable to doze any longer it 
was daylight, and Bob Girdle 
lay sleeping on the opposite 
bunk. To his utter astonish- 
ment Mr Pooley found that it 
was close on noon. He felt 
better and sat up cautiously ; 
since the change of position did 
him no harm he got out of his 
bunk. But the motion of the 
Rosalind was too much for 
him when he stooped to find 
his shoes. He cannoned against 
the table, groaned aloud, and 
collapsed again on his bunk. 
Bob Girdle awoke with the 
quick completeness of a man 
who sleeps awaiting a call. He 
glanced first at the barometer 
and the clock, then at Mr 
Pooley. 

“Time for a bath and a 
shave,” he announced, and 
then, at sight of Mr Pooley’s 
face, added, ‘‘ Better keep still. 
I understand it’s less damnable 
lying down. Thank God, I 
don’t know what it means.” 

Mr Pooley smiled weakly at 
the sympathetic tone. 

02 
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“I’m better,” he declared. 
“But I want to apologise for 
my exhibition of panic last 
night. I—I wasn’t quite my- 
self.” 

Bob Girdle grinned. 

“The man,” he announced, 
“‘is babbling, delirious, talking 
through his blooming hat. Take 
@ pull at yourself. Could you 
do a cup of tea, plus possibly 
a biscuit? ” 

** I think I could,’”’ Mr Pooley 
answered. “‘ What’s the weather 
like ? ” 

* Rotten,’ Bob Girdle in- 
formed him. “The wind is 


going light. We aren’t making 
any speed at all.” 

He went on deck whistling 
cheerfully. Mr Pooley awaited 
his cup of tea, wondering 
whether the man were mad or 
merely pretending that he liked 


bad weather. 

Half-way through the after- 
noon Mr Pooley managed to 
get on deck and the fresh air 
revived him, though the sight 
of the sea renewed the sharp- 
ness of his fear. The rain was 
no longer continuous, but it 
swept across the waters in 
small violent squalls. The 
smooth hillocks had turned to 
angry waves that hissed and 
roared and twisted at the lashes 
of the wind. The Rosalind 
climbed from the valleys gal- 
lantly, paused for a moment 
on the crests, then rushed 
lurching down the farther slopes 
to bottoms where she seemed to 
hang and drag before she could 
free herself for a new climb. 
From the crests white-footed 
islands and coast-line could be 
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seen, from the valleys nothi 
but swaying sky and tumbling 
sea. Limp in his deck-chair, My 
Pooley was not certain that he 
did not prefer the dark when 
sight of such a waste of tor. 
mented water was denied him 
Yet the force of the wind was, 
even to his perception, less 
than it had been in the night, 
For that he was thankful, and 
he said so. The reception of 
the remark surprised him. 

** Gad,” Bob Girdle declared, 
“By your complexion I should 
have judged you would have 
been more fed up about it 
than we are.” 

“Poor man,” his wife 
laughed, ‘‘he doesn’t under 
stand! .That’s the entrance to 
the Basin, Mr Pooley. Over 
there. Got it. There. Yes, 
that little break in the coast- 
line. Owing to the wind having 
fallen away we can’t be abreast 
of it now till sundown. And 
we can’t make the passage in 
the dark. So we anchor for 
the night in the lee of that 
island over there. Quite snug 
you know, perfectly safe how- 
ever hard it blows, but wobbly.” 

“And,” Bob Girdle ¢& 
plained, ‘‘ to-morrow morning 
probably more sea running when 
we cross the bar. Howevel, 
there it is.” 

Mr Pooley looked from the 
distant break in the coast 
line to the island, from the 
island to the welter of angry 
sea. The thought of another 
night on that sea in that 
miserable little boat, a night 
that need not have been, ap 
palled him. He was aware 
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that the casual smiling pair of 
spendthrifts beside him could 
not realise his physical wretch- 
edness; but he did not intend 
to be the victim of their innate 
want of prudence and fore- 
thought. He asserted himself. 

“You've got engines,” he 
began. ‘“‘ You must use them. 
Somehow you must get in to- 
night. I insist. I am paying. 
I have the right to——”’ 

But a Bob Girdle whom he 
did not know interrupted him. 

“I’m running this show,” 
the man declared simply. ‘‘ And 
I’m not arguing about what I’m 
going to do.” 

As a special constable in the 
war Mr Theodore Pooley’s chief 
failing had been dislike of 
peremptory commands. He 
had caused much unpleasant- 
ness about them. But he faced 
the prospect of another night 
of misery and danger on the 
Indian Ocean without further 
spoken protest. Until he retired 
again to his bunk he aimed at 
polite but chilling dignity. 

That night the Rosalind lay 
at anchor close under the lee 
of a rocky tree-clad little island, 
an island rarely visited by man, 
chiefly tenanted by monkeys 
and cobras. On the deck of 
the ketch the wind in the 
swaying tree-tops could be 
heard through the sound of 
waters. But Mr Theodore 
Pooley was not conscious of it. 
His misery of the night before 
seemed to him trivial by com- 
parison. The motion of the 
Rosalind at anchor would, he 
imagined, kill him. He vomited 
at short intervals throughout 


the night, and he allowed pros- 
tration and wretchedness to 
make him careless where he 
vomited. He was not even 
conscious of shame when he 
realised that his complete aban- 
donment had driven the tired 
Girdles from the shelter of their 
own cabin. When the dawn 
came and the little craft got 
under way he deemed himself 
slowly sinking from exhaustion. 
But the altered motion eased 
his nausea, and craving fresh 
air, he crawled weakly on deck. 
His appearance clearly dis- 
gusted the Girdles. At sight 
of him Kitty turned quickly 
away, and Bob curtly suggested 
a wash. Mr Pooley paid no 
attention to them; he lay on 
the top of the saloon skylight, 
solely concerned with his own 
feelings. Closing his eyes he 
felt the sea air reviving him ; 
and he was startled and out- 
raged by having a bucketful 
of salt water sluiced over him. 
As he sat up gasping and 
furious, a second bucketful fol- 
lowed. 

“ That’s better,’’ Bob Girdle 
told him cheerfully. ‘‘ Couldn’t 
touch you before, you know. 
And you’ve got to be lashed in 
place if you want to sit there. 
Fun is due to start in about 
half an hour.” 

** Confound your infernal im- 
pudence,” Mr Pooley spluttered 
feebly ; but he looked about 
him with something approach- 
ing animation. 

The Rosalind was running 
in front of the wind straight 
for the coast-line. She seemed 
to labour curiously as she 
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climbed the great seas, to be 
borne forward with a rush as 
she crossed the crests and 
lurched into the hollows. When 
she was in the hollows it ap- 
peared impossible that the huge 
hills of water behind should not 
descend on her and drive her 
down. Mr Pooley noticed that 
there were very few sails on 
the boat, and very small ones 
at that. The violence of that 
dawn terrified him so that he 
almost forgot his sickness. 

“Ts it safe? ’ he shouted. 

Bob Girdle grinned cheer- 
fully; he had taken over the 
wheel from his wife, and he 
appeared very busy with it. 

Twice during the next half- 
hour Mr Pooley shouted at the 
man at the wheel; once, as 
giant seas rose behind, he 
yelled “Be careful!” once he 
screamed ‘“ Look out!” But 
he got no other answer than 
curious amused looks. Then 
a squall of rain hit the craft 
and blotted out all view of the 
coast. Kitty Girdle went below, 
and the engines started. When 
she reappeared she did not go 
back to her husband at the 
wheel, but stood forward of 
the mainmast, where she passed 
@ rope round her waist. Occa- 
sionally she signalled with her 
hands to the steersman. Mr 
Pooley noticed that both the 
Girdles were strangely intent, 
and that they appeared to 
have forgotten his presence 
entirely. Then the squall of 
rain drove away, and he saw 
that the Rosalind was almost 
upon a line of roaring pounding 
breakers in which there ap- 
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peared no passage at all. 
Girdle pointed; Bob Girdle 
nodded ; Mr Pooley knelt upon 
the skylight, his mouth wide 
open, trying to find words to 
tell them to go back. He 
turned first to the girl in dumb 
appeal. She was staring at 
the sea astern; then her eye. 
brows went up a little, and she 
smiled at her husband and 
pursed her lips at him. Bob 
Girdle glanced quickly over his 
shoulder and returned her smile, 
Mr Pooley saw a great sea rear 
itself, curling, behind the littl 
vessel, and he knew the mean- 
ing of those smiles. 

“O God!” he screamed, 
and did not finish his prayer, 

The sea broke and roared 
and beat him flat with a great 
weight of solid water. He felt 
the rope around his waist tug 
and tighten, something hit him 
violently on the leg. His lungs 
were bursting ; there was black- 
ness about him. He was drown- 
ing, being dragged to the bot 
tom in a sinking ship. The 
he was free of the strangling 
water ; his head was in the air 
again, he could breathe, and 
he could see Bob Girdle’s head 
and the mizzen-mast sticking 
out of the sea. Dizzy and 
confused he watched the Rosa 
lind shake cascades of water 
from her; something, he de 
cided, was badly wrong with 
her, she moved so quietly. 
But he lay where he was, weak 
and listless and unin 
Kitty Girdle stooped over him; 
she held a sopping handkerehiel 
to a cut on her forehead, whieh 
bled profusely. 
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“All right?” she asked. 
“Well, you're over the bar 
now. The rest is simply tedi- 
ous. Better go below and get 
gome sleep. There’s water in 
the saloon, but not enough to 
hurt.” 

Mr Theodore Pooley was 
aware of relief at the announce- 
ment, but he was curiously 
dazed and very conscious of 
exhaustion. He let the girl 
help him down below. 

Directly he was alone Mr 
Pooley slept. 

That night he sat in a camp 
on the shore of a landlocked 
basin, which seemed to him 
the strangest and most won- 
derful place which he had ever 
seen, Hills surrounded it; 
forests came down to its waters ; 
the distant sea thundered on 
the guardian bar. The rain 
had vanished for the moment, 
and the place was lovely in 
star-shine. At dawn next day 


-he was to start for the The- 


chaung bungalow under the 
escort of a white man called 
Davies. After amazing adven- 
tures — adventures which he 
might have difficulty in de- 
seribing—he would be in ex- 
cellent time to keep his ap- 
pointment. Physically he felt 
ho damage. Yet Mr Pooley 
was not happy. He had met 
adventure, and he had not 
shaped well at the meeting. 
When there had been no real 
danger he had given himself 
to panic; he had made an 
Obvious fool of himself by 
attempting to give Girdle orders 
and by following the attempt 
With sulks; he had made a 
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beast of himself and a filthy 
mess of other people’s property 
by his abandonment in sick- 
ness ; when death had stretched 
out a hand towards them, when 
the little vessel had been pooped 
on the bar and the Girdles, 
knowing the danger, had faced 
the closing of the hand with 
dignity, he had screamed aloud 
in fear. The thought of his 
behaviour hurt his pride, but 
it did not sufficiently account 
for his unhappiness. 

While he bathed in his tent 
before dining he paid a solid 
tribute to organisation. He 
and certain machinery urgently 
required for its development 
had been safely brought to 
that remote spot. The next 
day he would be sent on to his 
destination, and the machinery 
would be delivered. There was 
no fuss, no apparent anxiety, 
little delay. The camp had 
come into being quietly, and 
had produced the necessaries 
of rude comfort. In a day or 
two it would disappear again. 
This had happened in a spot 
apart from civilisation, a spot 
untouched by man, unconsid- 
ered by him until quite recently 
a lonely Englishman had dis- 
covered its worth. While he 
washed himself, Mr Pooley mar- 
velled, and his thoughts dwelt 
with the romance of pioneering. 
As he left his tent in search of 
dinner a squatting native, armed 
with a lantern and a thick 
stick, rose from beside the 
entrance, and, holding the lan- 
tern low to the ground, lighted 
him across the camp. ‘The 
chance of stepping on a snake, 
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whose bite meant death, helped 
Mr Pooley to see reality behind 
romance. It also helped him 
to locate the primary cause of 
his unhappiness. As the pru- 
dent and thrifty owner of the 
detached villa in Wimbledon, 
the future of the Girdles wor- 
ried him. 

Their enterprise, he had 
learned, produced a reasonable 
livelihood ; that it would ever 
yield more than that was un- 
likely. Its safety rested very 
largely on the tradition that 
had grown about the Girdles’ 
name. Because they were a 
tradition in a land shy of 
change, they could look for- 
ward to a small, regular, well- 
earned living. But there was 
little scope for expansion, and 
the saleable value of the busi- 
ness, since the tradition had 
no worth to a buyer, was very 


small. All that Mr Pooley 
accepted as indisputable com- 
mercial fact, but he fought 


against it. In the isolation of 
that camp, with about him the 
mystery of a jungle from which 
wild beasts cried, it seemed to 
him horrible. He went to his 
dinner that night strangely 
stirred. 

At the beginning of the meal 
he started an apology for his 
recent behaviour. With laugh- 
ing firmness it was immediately 
suppressed. That the Girdles 
really did not appear to despise 
him for his conduct pleased 
and encouraged him. During 
the remainder of the meal he 
gleaned information about their 
business, but could not alter 
his opinion of its prospects. 
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Sitting, afterwards, outside g 
tent, he forgot for a time the 
irritation of hungry insects; 
he ignored the strange voices 
of the tropic night. In that 
remote place he began to preach 
his favourite doctrine of saving, 
of providing for the future, 
He met with no interruption; 
his hosts did not attempt to 
silence him with their habitual 
laughter; but his arguments 
halted and stuck. He ended 
lamely. And Kitty Girdle’ 
voice answered him out of the 
star-shine, quiet and almost 
serious. 

“We are very economical,” 
she told him, ‘‘ but, when our 
simple needs are met, about 
two hundred a year is all we 
can possibly save. If we carry 
on for another thirty years— 
which, of course, we can’t— 
that would be six thousand, 
wouldn’t it? Say three hu- 
dred a year and income tax to 
come off. Not enough even 
for a villa in England full of 
Benares brass-work, Burmese 
lacquer, and the resentment of 
forgotten strangers. Is it?” 

Mr Pooley did not answer; 
he stared into the starlight. 

“I think,’ Bob Girdle ex 
plained, ‘‘ that the Anglo-Orien- 
tal in cheap retirement is a 
offence. He’s a nuisance t0 
himself and a shocking bore to 
people who aren’t interested 
in the East. He’d much better 
keep in harness.” 

“But,” Mr Pooley urged, 
and wondered why his words 
did not convince him, “you 
surely make some provision for 
your retirement.” 
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“Too speculative!” 
Girdle laughed. 

“ We are so awfully prudent,” 
Kitty declared. “We hate 
gambling.” 

Mr Pooley found no flippancy 
in the cheerful answers. Their 
meaning appalled him. 

“But some day——” he 


Bob 


“Some day is too remote,” 
Bob Girdle told him. “We 
are like the majority of working 
people. We can’t afford to stop 
working, and, bar outside 
chances, we never shall be 
able to.” 

“So,” Kitty explained, 
“being really very cautious, we 
insure ourselves against dis- 
content when we are working. 
Asight of England, the pleasant 
England we like, I mean, not 
the real one, every five years 
or so does the trick handsomely. 


Doesn’t it, Bob ¢ ” 


“Rather,” her husband 
agreed, and spoke of the next 
day’s arrangements. 

That night Mr Theodore 
Pooley lay a long time on his 
camp-bed, stifling beneath the 
mosquito curtains, listening to 
the sounds of the jungle. The 
subtle noises, the occasional 
loud cries of pain, of death, of 
love, disturbed him strangely. 
In a few hours he hoped to 
staré upon a journey which 
would lead him back steadily to 
Wimbledon and the values 
which he knew. The others 
puzzled and frightened him. 
When rain upon his tent silenced 
the voices of the jungle, he 
slept. 

His start next morning was 
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hurried. Davies, a small but 
voluble and dictatorial person, 
took charge of him and flus- 
tered him. In a deluge of hot 
rain, in the first light of day, he 
took leave of the Girdles. He 
thanked them with a sincerity 
that was almost emotional for 
what they had done for him. 
Then, as he shook hands, the 
loneliness and the struggle of 
their lives overcame him. He 
made a desperate appeal to the 
principles that guided him. 

“The future!” he pleaded. 
“Tt upsets me to think of it. 
Screw! Pinch! But pro- 
vide——”’ 

“For Darby and Joan in 
slippers by the fireside ! ’’ Kitty 
interrupted him, laughing. “I 
suspected from the beginning 
that you were romantic, Mr 
Pooley.” 

And Bob Girdle, the water 
streaming from the rim of his 
ancient and much stained tirai, 
grinned placidly. 

“Kitty,” he said, “‘ here is 
the sort of fellow who'll end by 
denouncing typists for buying 
new clothes for their fortnight’s 
holiday at Margate.” 

They waved to him cheer- 
fully, Davies called impatiently, 
and Mr Pooley mounted a small 
pony. He turned as the path 
entered the jungle and looked 
back. The Girdles had dis- 
appeared in the mist of hot 
rain, to the work which they 
must go on doing in order to 
live. Mr Theodore Pooley tried 
to picture them as he had first 
seen them in Paris, squandering 
money on luxury. But he no 
longer saw that as extravagance. 
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STALKING FOR BEGINNERS. 


BY LORD 


CHRISTMAS has come and 
gone, and has left behind it 
in my library two very de- 
lightful books, the gift of friends 
who know how much I am in 
love with Stalking. 

Both of them are excellent 
in their way: full of know- 
ledge, enthusiasm, and careful 
observation of beasts and men. 
But they both lack a chapter 
for beginners; indeed I have 
never come across such a chap- 
ter in all the books about 
Stalking which I have read, 
and they are many. Much 
indeed may be learnt passim, 
but I do wish that some one 
who has indisputable authority 
would produce a manual for 
beginners, young and old. 

I write with a little feeling 
in this matter, as I know well 
that I might have been saved 
from mistakes more than once, 
if I had been able to acquire 
certain elementary knowledge 
by turning to the printed page. 
The wisdom that comes from 
experience is abiding indeed, 
but sometimes the price is far 
too high. 

My first essay in stalking 
took place twenty-five years 
ago, and I did not enjoy it: 
in the main because I was 
extremely ignorant, and had 
no one handy from whom I 
could ask advice. I remember 
that I accepted an invitation 
from an old Oxford friend 


LATYMER. 


with much joy, hired a rife 
from a gunmaker, and de. 
parted for Inverness-shire in a 
sleeping-car and a state of 
considerable excitement. 

It was about the third week 
in September, and the weather 
was very cold, with snow on 
all the high tops. The Lodge 
was small and old, there wag 
never enough hot water, and 
my friend’s kitchen was by no 
means the abode of culinary 
skill. This would have mat- 
tered little if things had gone 
well with me, but I developed 
@ severe cold, and spent most 
of my holiday trying to make 
wet logs burn, whilst the other 
two rifles were on the hill. 
When finally I did get out l 
missed three good stags m 
one day, and went south the 
second week in October with 
low spirits and a catarrh that 
threatened pneumonia. 

Being young and cocksure, | 
was rather crestfallen, and in- 
clined to condemn stalking 
a waste of time and temper. 
Perhaps that unhappy expeti- 
ence was partly the reasol 
why more than twenty yeals 
went by before I fired another 
shot at a stag. 

I journeyed to Scotland 4 
good many times during those 
years, but always in pursuit 
of grouse or salmon. However; 
in 1925 I became tenant of & 
Sutherland grouse moor, 02 
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which a few stags were said to 
be obtainable towards the end 
of the season. They were 
there, and I discovered what a 
mst and excitement there is 
about a difficult stalk in wild 
country after a heavy beast. 
My stalker was an entirely 
charming man, and I was not 
too proud to sit at his feet, 
but even so I made avoidable 
mistakes. However, five stags 
were killed by my son and 
myself, and I went south feeling 
that a corner of an entirely 
new heaven had opened before 
me. 

Since then I have killed 
some thirty stags, a number 
that assuredly does not entitle 
me to pose as a person of ripe 
experience, and I am very far 
indeed from claiming to have 
any profound knowledge on 
the subject. Yet perhaps I 
can claim to have learned some- 
thing about the rudiments, and 
these notes have been penned 
in the hope that I may save 


‘some keen beginner from a few 


of the more obvious pitfalls. 
Imprimis, if you have a stalk- 
ing friend or father (may the 
terms always be synonymous !), 
consult him. There is no better 
way of learning than by vivd 
voce. But if you cannot get 
the ear of such an one, your 
first step must be towards 
your gunmaker. He will prob- 
ably sell you a sporting Mauser 
or Mannlicher; both are good 
and cheap. At the same time, 
if you can find a second-hand 
double-barrelled .303 Express, 
in good condition, I am not at 
all sure that you ought not to 


buy it. Such a rifle is made 
only to order nowadays, as 
the cheap foreigner has driven 
it off the market, so far as non- 
dangerous game is concerned. 
Yet it is a lovely weapon, and 
possesses one great advantage : 
you can fire your second shot 
more quickly than is possible 
from @ magazine, and more 
accurately too, in all prob- 
ability (if you are hurried), as 
you do not have to move your 
trigger hand. This, to my 
mind, outweighs any minor 
disadvantages of price or 
weight. A magazine rifle is 
certainly a good deal lighter 
than an Express, but as your 
stalker usually carries your 
rifle for you, the difference in 
weight will not affect you 
personally. 

A stag, when a bullet has 
whistled over his back, will very 
often stand long enough for you 
to get in a second shot if you 
are quick; by the time you 
have worked the bolt of a 
magazine rifle and settled down 
to a fresh aim, he is generally 
on the move. 

The next thing to settle is 
whether you will have plain 
sporting sights, a ‘ peep ’ sight, 
or a telescope sight, and this 
will depend entirely on your 
eyesight. If it is good—that is 
to say, normal—you will not 
need a telescope, and will in 
fact get on better without one. 
On a wet day a telescope sight 
is an unmitigated nuisance ; 
and it does sometimes rain in 
the Highlands ! 

As to the choice between 
‘ peep ’ sights and ‘ open’ sights 
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—fiat experimentum. I think 
a good shot with the one_ will 
shoot equally well with the 
other. After which nicely bal- 
anced judgment, I must put 
down a word or two about 
telescope sights, as they are a 
necessity for the myopic, albeit 
a regrettable one. 

Remember that a telescope 
sight is a delicate instrument ; 
if it gets a knock, it may 
require readjustment, so get 
your gunmaker to explain how 
the adjusting gear works. When 
you are using it daily, always 
make sure that the adjusting 
screw is tight, and has not 
slacked back. If you find it is 
loose, you may be sure that the 
telescope wants re-sighting. I 
once missed an easy shot in a 
fashion for which I could not 
account, until I looked at the 
telescope before putting it away. 
The little locking-screw was 
loose, and the dial had turned. 
As far as I could make out, my 
bullet must have gone quite 
three feet too high. Vexatious, 
but entirely my own fault. 

If you use a telescope sight, 
get a cover made big enough 
to take the rifle with the tele- 
scope in position. It is not 
good practice to fix it on 
hurriedly at the last moment. 

It is sometimes said that a 
stalker will not bother to get 
you close to your stag when you 
are using a telescope sight. I 
have not found that this is 
true, but in any case the 
remedy is entirely in your own 
hands. You can always, and 
as a general rule should always, 
refuse to take a shot at any- 


thing appreciably over a hun- 
dred and fifty yards, telescope 
sight or no. I think that there 
may be a certain amount of 
temptation to a stalker to 
avoid the risks of the last and 
most difficult fifty yards, if he 
knows that his gentleman is 
good shot. But the temptation, 
if any, is there just the same 
whatever the sights on the 
rifle. 

Personally I look upon 4 
telescope sight as a handicap, 
not an advantage, and fail to 
see anything in the least un- 
sporting about it. It is only 
necessary for the short-sighted, 
and any one who wishes to 
deprive himself of all scientific 
advantages had better use a 
bow and arrow, or a boomerang, 

After buying your rifle and 
ammunition (for both of which 
you require a licence) you must 
go to the range and fire off as 
many rounds as may be neces- 
sary. You may be a good shot 
already, with an Army rifle, 
in which case you have less to 
learn; but in any case you 
have to get on intimate terms 
with your new weapon. 

A bull’s-eye target is of little 
use. There is at least one 
range close to London where 
you can fire at a very realistic 
stag. When you have made a 
respectable group of half a 
dozen shots, just behind the 
shoulder, at 150 yards, you 
have learned all the range can 
teach you. 

I strongly recommend you 
to fire from the unrested hand 
only when practising. At times 
on the hill you will get a nice 
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convenient rest for the left 
hand. So much the better; 
then there will be no excuse 
for missing. But more often 
you will find that you cannot 
get the sights on to your beast’s 
shoulder save by lifting the 
muzzle of your rifle above the 
heather or grass in which you 
are lying. This means an 
elbow rest only. 

Also it is no bad thing to 
get used to shooting from a 
sitting position. A shot is 
sometimes possible from this 
position and from no other. 
Occasionally you may be able 
to use a rolled-up raincoat 
for a hand rest, or your stalker 
may crawl in front of you and 
present his back as a plat- 
form. But you cannot count 
on any such advantage, and 
should not need it. 

Some men always carry their 
own rifle, I believe, and there 
is something to be said for the 
habit. 

I well remember one evening 
when my stalker and I were 
homeward bound after a blank 
day, stumbling almost on top 
of a shootable stag who was 
lying hidden in a heathery hol- 
low. He bolted like a fright- 
ened rabbit for a hundred 
yards, then stopped and had a 
good look at us. If I had been 
carrying the rifle I should have 
had a useful chance of killing 
him; but by the time the 
rifle was out of its cover and 
handed to me it was just too 
late, as the stag was running 
again. This was a very excep- 
tional incident, no doubt, and 
I cannot say that it has had 
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the effect of making me carry 
my own rifle! 

One emphatic Don’t, and I 
have finished with the rifle. 
Never fire with your rifle muzzle 
resting on a rock. Should you 
do so, the jump from the hard 
surface sends your bullet any- 
where. I am not quite sure 
even that it is good practice 
to rest your hand on a bare 
rock; it has seemed to me 
once or twice that a certain 
amount of ‘ jump’ can be com- 
municated through your hand. 

Now a word about bodily 
fitness. Stalking can be very 
hard and rough work, and even 
when you are young it is 
inadvisable to rush straight at 
it from an office stool, as I did 
all those years ago. You will 
probably catch the same kind 
of cold that kept me indoors 
whilst the others were on the 
hill.. It is not only the hard 
exercise involved in walking, 
climbing, crawling, for hour 
after hour; but you must 
accustom yourself to getting 
very hot, and then becoming 
very cold, and to being and 
remaining wet through, with 
the thermometer in the region 
of the upper thirties and lower 
forties. You are not at all 
unlikely to have to lie as flat as 
nature will let you, with a 
stream of icy water running 
through your waistcoat buttons, 
and heavy squalls of rain or 
sleet beating upon your back, 
for a period of time unbounded 
save by your own powers of 
endurance and the stag’s desire 
for further refreshment. Of 
all maddening objects commend 
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me to the small portion of a 
stag visible—the tips of his 
horns perhaps—when he is lying 
down placidly chewing the cud, 
and you are waiting, during 
what seems an eternity, for 
him to get up and begin 
feeding. 

Certainly, unless you are 
made of cast-iron, some pre- 
liminary hardening of flabby 
muscles and soft skin is desir- 
able before you begin stalking. 
Shooting grouse over dogs is as 
good a form of training as I 
know. If you can walk all 
day after dogs, and still be 
shooting respectably at five 
o’clock, you are fit to go 
stalking. 

It is commonly supposed 
that the colour of your clothes 
is an important matter, but I 
am inclined to believe that it 
is not nearly so important as 
some people think. For one 
thing, a coat that is invisible 
in early September will be 
much more conspicuous later 
on, when the trees are all 
scarlet and gold, marching up 
the burn-side like an army 
bright with banners. I have 
noticed, too, that a colour 
which is hard to pick out 
among the grey rocks of ptarmi- 
gan land will be very distinct 
among the heather. It is move- 
ment that a deer sees, not 
colour, and provided that your 
cap, coat, and ‘ plus fours’ are 
not very light or very dark, 
you may rest content. You 
should not, of course, select 
your newest Savile Row crea- 
tion to go stalking in, 
suit of clothes which has once 


taken its share of a long crawl 
among the peat-hags is not of 
much use for anything elge 
thereafter except more stalking. 
It is better not to wear a 
white flannel shirt. On a hot 
day you will unbutton your 
coat, and a flash of white 
flannel shows up a very long 
way off. 

I always take a ‘ woolly’ in 
my pocket, to slip on if a long 
wait is necessary, and a sub- 
stantial rainproof coat is a 
great comfort. It is excellent 
for lying upon when the ground 
is wet, as it usually is, and does 
not get in the way during a 
crawl if you can strap or tie 
it up into a compact bundle. 
In that form it makes an admir- 
able rifle-rest. On very cold 
or wet days it is a necessity to 
most Sassenachs. I can also 
recommend a rubber ‘seat,’ 
which will fold up and go into 
your coat pocket. 

You will want a good tele- 
scope, unless you are prepared 
to let your stalker do all the 
spying—an uninterested aitti- 
tude, which I am sure you will 
never adopt. At first you will 
be astonished to find how much 
more is visible to him than to 
you, even if your ‘ glass ’ is the 
better one. But with experi- 
ence you will begin to know 
what to look for, and perhaps 
some day you may have the 
considerable satisfaction of 
being the first to get the glass 
on to a shootable beast. 

There is a particular brand 
of black telescope, made of 
aluminium, which is very light 
to carry and excellent in 
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every way. It does not flash 
in the sun like brass. I have 
geen the glint of a brass tele- 
scope from a neighbouring 
forest, when the user must have 
been three or four miles away ; 
and you may be quite sure the 
deer saw it too. 

Remember to take your lunch 
with you, and never part com- 
pany with the bearer thereof, 
if you do not carry it yourself. 
There is a story in that delight- 
fal book, ‘An old Stalker’s 
Reminiscences,’ about the 
dreadful fate which nearly over- 
took a poor gentleman whose 
ghillie carried his lunch. He 
and his stalker left the ghillie 
behind at mid-day, as they 
started on what should have 
been the last part of an easy 
stalk. What with this and 
with that they found them- 
selves at dusk many miles 
from the ghillie and from the 
Lodge, in snow squalls and a 
bitter wind, without food, hav- 
ing eaten nothing since break- 
fast. The Scot was not much 
the worse in the end, but the 
Englishman nearly died of ex- 
haustion. 

A word about crawling. Occa- 
sionally it is necessary to emu- 
late the serpent by crawling on 
the same portion of your ana- 
tomy as that legless vertebrate. 
It is not at all easy to keep 
quite flat and at the same time 
to move forward. You will, 
unless you have had some 
practice, continue to project 
strange humps and outlines 
above the immediate sky-line. 

Make another novice crawl 
over a rough bit of ground, 
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keeping as flat as he can; you 
will then see what you look 
like yourself. Get your stalker 
to give a demonstration, and 
you will realise what a gulf 
yawns between his perform- 
ance and yours. 

When your stalker whispers 
to you that you can get no 
closer in to your stag, do not 
be in a hurry to take your 
shot. If the stag is lying down, 
wait for him to get up. If he is 
feeding, and within range, wait 
till he turns broadside on to 
you. If it is late in the season, 
and he is chasing the hinds 
about, wait till he comes your 
way. Before you pull the 
trigger, make sure that you 
are shooting at the right beast. 
If several stags are together, it 
is quite easy to pick the wrong 
one, in the excitement of the 
moment. Your stalker will 
maké no mistake as to the best 
one there, but if you are in a 
hurry you may misunderstand 
his instructions. 

It is no use telling you not 
to be excited. Of course you 
are excited. That you cannot 
help. But you can make your- 
self act rationally just the same. 
You can take time to recover 
your wind, or to get a midge 
out of your eye, or to wriggle 
into a more comfortable posi- 
tion. Your excitement need 
not lead you to shoot in a 


“hurry, when there is no need 


for hurry, or carelessly, when 
there is need for care. 

I am sure that more stags 
are missed from hastiness than 
from any other cause. Now 
and again you will have to 
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shoot quickly. A hind may 
have ‘got’ you, and your 
stalker will be whispering to 
you to “shoot now, or they 
will all be away.” Or the stag 
may be on the point of vanish- 
ing over the march, or round the 
corner of the mountain into a 
place where your stalker knows 
he will be impossible to get at. 
But usually there is plenty of 
time, and before pulling the 
trigger you will be able to 
settle yourself down as com- 
fortably as may be, till your 
heart is beating less rapidly, 
and your breath no longer 
coming in ‘fast thick pants’ 
as the result of an exhausting 
crawl. 

I advise you not to shoot 
at a moving stag, unless he is 
very close—within fifty yards. 
Get in a second shot, by all 
means, if he stands still after 
the first one; but if you pump 
lead after a rapidly disappear- 
ing beast at a range of 150 to 
250 yards, you are very likely 
to have the mortification and 
misery of seeing him disappear 
with a broken leg or a hole in 
his stomach. If, as I imagine, 
you are a humane sportsman, 
your misery will be great; but 
the stag’s will be even greater. 
It is not worth risking such a 
calamity. 

I suppose that the time comes 
sooner or later to every one who 
stalks regularly, when by some 
mischance he wounds instead 
of killing; it is the inevitable 
rift within the lute. But with 
dua care and precaution this 
misfortune should happen very 
seldom. If a stag does go 
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away wounded, remember that 
even on three legs he can go 
much faster than you can on 
two. It is far better to stay 
still, and try to see where he 
is making for, than to pursue 
him wildly. He may lie down 
soon, if left alone, and you can 
stalk him again. But if he 
knows he is pursued, he will 
vanish as completely as Hans 
Breitmann’s “ barty,” and you 
will be most unhappy. Even 
then, remember when you go 
back to the Lodge that your 
black mood should be kept to 
yourself as much as in you 
lies. I have heard a charming 
lady, whose husband is the 
enviable possessor of one of the 
loveliest forests in all bonny 
Scotland, hold forth bitterly 
upon the gloom which even one 
unfortunate guest can spread 
over her dinner-table after a 
stag has been wounded. It is 
not fair so to inflict you 
sorrows upon your friends. 
You will naturally wish to 
commend yourself to your 
stalker. You will not do 80 
by telling him of the number of 
stags you killed on another 
forest last year, or by giving 
him more whisky to drink 
than is seemly. But if he 
discovers you to be desperate 
keen, reasonably fit, and, above 
all things, entirely straight- 
forward in your dealings with 
him, he will admit you to his 
friendship. It is worth having. 
If you wish to learn what 4 
deplorable lack of candour some 
gentlemen can evince in their 
traffic upon the hill, study the 
“Reminiscences ’ to which I 
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have already referred. Some 
of the old stalker’s stories 
give one furiously to think. 
You will learn how useless it 
is to excuse yourself to your 
stalker if you miss a stag, and 
how ready he will be to make 
excuses for you, if there are 
any that can be made legiti- 
mately. It never yet paid to 
make excuses for failure. If 
you miss half a dozen pheasants 
coming over high with the 
wind, say nothing. If you 
crumple them up, one after 
the other, say less! If you 
are lucky enough to get a good 
start when hounds find, and 
keep a front place over the 
big fences in the vale, until 
‘they ’ finally run into ‘ him’ 
after a wonderful forty-five 
minutes, don’t ‘ buk’ about it 
over half a county. If you cut 
@ voluntary when your horse 
pecks over the first fence, 
don’t abuse the horse; thank 
the man who catches him, 
and offer up a silent prayer 
that ‘she’ was not looking! 
And the same rules precisely 
apply to stalking. If you miss 
a good stag, just thank your 
stars that you did not wound 


him, and try to make out where 
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your bullet went, and why you 
missed. The stalker will very 
likely be able to tell you. 

Touching the actual art of 
stalking, I have nothing here 
to say to you. Little of it is 
to be learned from print, and 
in any case it is outside my 
brief. You will gradually come 
to learn something of it, and 
every day on the hill after the 
deer should teach you a little 
bit more, until perhaps the 
day of days will come when 
you stalk and kill a stag 
without help from any man. 
I have never done so yet, and 
I expect I never shall. Poor 
eyesight is a terrible handicap 
(I am breaking my own rules, 
you observe !). But sometimes 
in my dreams I am stalking 
on the high tops, by myself, 
under a blue sky, and after 
many endeavours get within 
short. range of an enormous 
Royal. I pull the trigger— 
thud !—he is down, no, yes, I 
can’t see him . . . and a voice 
from another world says, 
“What clothes will you put 
on this morning ? ”’ as I struggle 
back to @ consciousness of the 
prosaic facts of this workaday 
existence. 











FORTY YEARS AGO. 


BY GRANGATLI. 


Eheu fugaces! Anni labun- 
tur ! 

‘The following are declared 
by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners to be the successful 
candidates at the competitions 
held in November for Army, 
Air, and Naval Cadetships .. . 
Grangatli Jr.’ 

Grangatli Jr. is following in 
his father’s footsteps. Just 
forty-one years ago a similar 
announcement in the ‘ Times’ 
(Air and Naval Cadetships ex- 
cepted) had thrilled me and 
the Grangatli pére of those 
days. And so the wheel re- 
volves ! 

In due course, after the usual 
preliminaries of buying an out- 
fit and saying farewells, I be- 
took myself to the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst. I was 
a terribly callow youth, straight 
from home and a day school, 
and the plunge into the new 
life was somewhat staggering. 
It was on a foggy February 
afternoon that the London train 
disgorged a few score of us on 
the platform at Blackwater 
Station. The station cabs were 
on the look-out for us, and in 
almost less time than it takes 
to record it, a furious hackney- 
coach race, recalling the achieve- 
ments of Ben-Hur, was in pro- 
gress along the roads leading 
to the College. Arrived at the 
main entrance thereof, we were 
received by a melancholy and 


somewhat depressed - looking 
non-commissioned officer, who, 
having ascertained our names, 
handed us over to our respec- 
tive servants, who in turn led 
us along the echoing stone- 
flagged passages of the building 
to our rooms, whither our 
baggage followed us in a few 
minutes. 

Forty years ago the R.M.O. 
consisted only of one long 
main building with two wing 
blocks. At one end was the 
hospital, at the other the Com- 
mandant’s quarters. At the 
back was a large quadrangle, 
or rather three sides of a 
quadrangle, formed by offices, 
kitchens, and quarters for the 
staff and subordinate estab- 
lishments. Beyond the open 
side of the quadrangle were 
the Chapel and the Riding 
School. In front of the main 
building were the gravelled 
parade ground, the football 
grounds, and beyond these the 
lake, past which ran the road 
leading to York Town. The 
gymnasium and cricket pavilion 
stood at a little distance beyond 
the hospital. But it is mum 
necessary further to describe 
the buildings and their pic- 
turesque surroundings, as they 
remain practically unchanged, 
except that a handsome new 
range of buildings has now been 
added. 

In those days the staff of 
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the College consisted of a 
Governor, Commandant, Ad- 
jutant, Medical Officer, Quar- 
termaster, and the officers com- 
manding the ten ‘ Divisions’ 
in which the Cadets were organ- 
ised. In addition there were 
officer instructors, the Sergeant- 
Major with his staff of drill- 
instructors, a troop of horses, 
and a detachment of an in- 
fantry battalion from Aldershot. 
To these must be added the 
Band, which discoursed sweet 
music whilst we dined, sounded 
the routine bugle calls, and on 
special occasions fired our hearts 
with martial ardour on the 
parade ground. 

As I have said, we were 
handed over to our servants 
on our arrival. I fell to the 
lot of an old soldier of the 
42nd Highlanders, but I was 
disappointed to discover that 
he was a mere Sassenach and 
no Highlander. However, in 
spite of this disadvantage he 
proved an excellent servant, a 
very quiet, sober, steady man. 

Juniors—that is, first year 
Cadets—generally had to share 
double rooms, and I found 
myself stabled with an old 
schoolfellow who had preceded 
me at the College. Our room 
was divided into two parts: 
half served as a sitting-room 
and study, the other half was 
divided into two cubicles by a 
wooden partition. A bed, table, 
chair, washstand, chest of 
drawers, and tin bath con- 
stituted the furniture of each 
cubicle; whilst the sitting- 
toom was provided with two 
barrack-room tables, two chairs 
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of the same exclusive and 
esthetic design, and a magnifi- 
cent polished copper coal-scuttle 
—the only bright and cheerful 
item amongst the other drab 
and depressing appointments. 
The further embellishment of 
the quarters by the hiring 
from the local upholsterers of 
easy-chairs and other comforts 
was the general custom, and 
the results attained gave an 
indication as to the characters, 
purses, and tastes of the occu- 
pants. One Cadet had the 
walls of his rooms draped in 
shell-pink silk, oriental carpets 
covered his floor, and all metal 
appointments were of solid 
silver. Personally I never saw 
these luxurious apartments, but 
I believe the description is not 
very wide of the mark. 

The first night in mess was 
something of an ordeal for the 
newly. joined. There were five 
messes, two ‘divisions’ of 
Cadets to each mess. I was 
told off to No. 1 mess, which 
included the members of Nos. 
1 and 2 divisions. As the 
mess-call went we all assembled 
in the anteroom, and for the 
first time met each other and 
the Seniors. The latter, who 
of course knew each other 
well, cast their cold and critical 
eyes over us, and it was a 
relief when dinner was an- 
nounced and we filed into the 
dining-room. The Seniors were 
refulgent in scarlet and gold—_ 
they wore their tunics open 
down to the bottom button, 
—whilst we were clad in our 
sober black. After a week, 
however, we fairly took the 
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wind out of their sails, for we 
were put into mess jackets and 
waistcoats—an innovation in 
the sartorial department— 
whilst they still retained the 
makeshift device of the open 
tunic. At table the Seniors 
took the two ends of the long 
table, which extended from 
one end of the great dining- 
hall to the other, whilst the 
Juniors sat in between. The 
dinner was good, and I may 
say here that the food and 
the whole of the feeding ar- 
rangements were consistently 
excellent, the food being good 
and plentiful, and (Grangatli 
Jr., please note!) we drank 
our beer free! The day’s 
programme included a_ sub- 
stantial breakfast, a snack of 
biscuits purchased at the bar 
about 11 o’clock, a hot and 
cold lunch, afternoon tea, and 
dinner. During the spring term 
a special ‘training mess’ was 
opened for the benefit of those 
who intended entering for the 
sports. It was excellently run, 
and was a great help to those 
who trained seriously and con- 
scientiously. Afternoon tea was 
generally a private meal in 
quarters, sumptuous when 
funds were plentiful and Spar- 
tan in simplicity when pocket 
money was at alow ebb. The 
consumption of liquor in the 
College was restricted : I forget 
the amount to which each 
individual’s wine account was 
limited, but the accounts were 
certainly carefully scrutinised 
and controlled. And here let 
me say that there was prac- 
tically no excessive drinking 
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amongst the Cadets; what 
there was was confined to g 
comparatively small number, 
mostly crammers’ ‘ hard cases,’ 
who occasionally disgraced 
themselves and their cloth by 
arriving at the departure plat- 
form of old Waterloo Station 
on Sunday evenings to catch 
the train back to Blackwater 
on the expiration of week-end 
leave in a state which, had 
they been private soldiers, 
would have landed them in 
the guard-room. But, as I 
have said, such cases were 
few. Fewer still were they 
who dallied with the local 
lights o’ love known as the 
‘wood nymphs,’ who used to 
haunt the fir groves round the 
College of an evening to lure 
the young and unwary. 

As already explained, we were 
organised in ten ‘ Divisions,’ 
each commanded by a Major 
or a Captain, assisted by a 
Cadet Under Officer selected 
from amongst the Seniors. Dis- 
cipline was well and on the 
whole easily maintained. Such 
mild deterrents as stoppage of 
week-end leave, restriction (i.¢., 
confinement to College bounds), 
and the wearing of uniform 
off duty, were sufficient to 
keep the community in order. 
The commonest offences for 
which such punishments were 
meted out were—keeping lights 
burning after ‘lights out,’ late- 
ness for parade or lectures, 
overstaying leave, and such- 
like lapses. Sometimes resort 
was had to most elaborate 
devices to keep lights burning 
after ‘lights out,’ and to evade 
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the vigilance of the orderly 
whose duty it was 


to see that all lights were ex- 
tinguished at the prescribed 
hour. Double curtains and 
thick blankets were hung across 
windows, and wads of paper 
wedged round doors and into 
keyholes, whilst some took the 
further precaution of hooding 
their candles in empty biscuit 
boxes. Lest it be thought 
that these measures for secur- 
ing more light were actuated 
by a desire for extra study, let 
me hasten to explain that con- 
viviality and not a thirst for 
knowledge supplied the motive. 

The early lecture which pre- 
eded breakfast sometimes 
proved a rock upon which 
reputations were shipwrecked. 
One bright summer morning 
@ Oadet, wearing his military 
greatcoat, with the collar turned 
up to his ears, glided quietly 
and unostentatiously into a 
seat on the back ‘benches of 
the lecture theatre just as the 
door was shut. But ‘ teacher’ 
had marked the greatcoat, 
which certainly did strike an 
incongruous note on that bright 
and balmy morning. Before 
beginning his lecture, therefore, 
he requested the wearer to 
step down to the front of the 
theatre. The cynosure of all 
eyes, the luckless youth made 
his way through the tiers of 
benches, and came to a halt 
before the lecturer’s reading- 
desk. 


“Remove your greatcoat, 
sir,” ordered ‘teacher.’ A 
‘light pause followed, and off 
tame the long greatcoat, re- 
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vealing a very pink-faced ‘ gen- 
tlemanly Cadet’ clad in a 
forage cap, socks, and a pair 
of boots ! 

During the eighteen months 
I spent at the College there 
were no rustications or other 
serious marks of official dis- 
approval; but it must not be 
supposed that three hundred 
young gentlemen of spirit were 
entirely lamb-like or as easily 
controlled as a ladies’ school. 
There were occasions, as will 
be seen presently, when the 
ebullition of feelings must have 
severely taxed the patience of 
those in authority over us. 

Work was a pleasant admix- 
ture of the practical and the 
theoretical, and, needless to 
say, the former was the more 
popular, though I think that 
of ‘hunting for contours,’ as 
the military topography was 
called,- did not find favour 
with the majority. Drill in 
the square was rather a speci- 
ality with us, and few regular 
units could have equalled, much 
less surpassed, us in a ‘ cere- 
monial.’ Saturday mornings 
were devoted to practising 
marching past, and I think 
we all enjoyed stepping out 
to the lilt of ‘ Highland Laddie,’ 
which in those days was the 
quick- step of the College. 
Church parade used to draw a 
crowd of spectators. Her 
Majesty the Queen, known then 
as ‘The Princess May,’ was a 
frequent attendant at the 
parade. Her brother, the late 
Marquis of Cambridge, known 
to us all as ‘Dolly,’ was a 
Cadet at the College, and a 
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most pleasant and agreeable 
comrade he was, always cheery 
and absolutely devoid of any 
affectation. Another distin- 
guished member of our term 
was the late Duc D’Orleans, a 
jovial and rubicund humorist, 
with quaint mannerisms and 
certain Gallic propensities which 
sometimes brought him into 
prominence on parade. His pet 
hobby was the colouring of 
meerschaum pipes. To the 
envy and despair of those of 
us who would have loved to 
follow him but could not afford 
the luxury, he used to pro- 
duce the most wonderful and 
often gigantic meerschaum and 
amber pipes, moulded into 
replicas of groups of statuary, 
negro heads, turbaned sheiks 
with flowing beards and other 
artistic representations, and 
proceed to ‘ colour’ them with 
unparalleled assiduity and care. 
Each pipe had its own special 
leather case in which it was 
smoked, and the Duc, whilst 
engaged in the serious business 
of smoking, always wore gloves, 
so that his bare hand should 
not touch the unblemished 
meerschaum. When he had 
completed the process of ren- 
dering the sheik’s features 
black, leaving his flowing beard 
a dazzling white, or of convert- 
ing into a study in black and 
white a group of foam - white 
mermaids frolicking round the 
chariot of a coal-black Neptune 
riding the storm in an amber 
chariot, he would proudly dis- 
play his masterpiece all round, 
and immediately produce a 
fresh specimen of the raw 
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material. The Ducal tobageo 
bill must have been prodigious! 


Another Cadet of princely 
status was Victor Albert Jay 
Duleep Singh, a descendant of 
Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of 
the Punjab.’ Of him I gay 
but little, as he lived at the 
other end of the College, and 
had his own special cronies, 
My recollection of him is that 
he was short and stout in build, 
and as unlike a Sikh ag it 
would be possible to imagine, 

Sartorially we were well 
equipped. We possessed a 
blue cloth patrol jacket braided 
with mohair, which served us 
for all general purposes; a 
greatcoat ; a scarlet tunic with 
blue facings and gold shoulder 
straps; a scarlet mess jacket 
and blue waistcoat ; two pairs 
of blue trousers with scarlet 
welts; and a pair of clumsy 
leather-strapped overalls, like 
the sartorial outrages worn by 
French Dragoons, for riding. 
Our headgear consisted of the 
then regulation brass - bound 
blue helmet, an invention surely 
of the Evil One himself, and a 
round forage cap, which looked 
like a Cornish pasty and was 
warranted to fall off the mo- 
ment one deviated from the 
perpendicular. 

The strapped overalls bring 
me to the Riding School. Look- 
ing back upon it now in the 
light of experience, I find it 
hard to believe that any one 
really ever imagined that the 
way to teach riding was t0 
scare the lives out of the 
pupils, and at the same time 
to reduce the horses to nervous 
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wrecks. The greatest ingenuity 
was exercised to contrive that 
the ‘gentlemanly Cadet’ should 
fall off his mount or so bruise, 
chafe, or otherwise damage 
himself as to create in him a 
lifelong detestation of the genus 
horse and everything pertaining 
thereto. I speak, of course, of 
the Cadet who was a tyro, and 
had probably never been astride 
anything bigger than a seaside 
donkey before: those who al- 
ready knew how to ride natur- 
ally regarded the misfortunes 
of their brethren as a splendid 
jest. The riding-master was 
wont to take his stand in the 
middle of the tan with a long 
whip and enliven the pro- 
ceedings by playing the réle 
of circus ringmaster—the comic 
element was supplied by the 
Qadets. He, of course, had a 
regular ‘patter’ of the cheap 
and vulgar variety, and though 
we, poor souls, would laugh 
at his fly-blown japes, the 
laugh was either a miserable 
attempt to try and persuade 
our fellow-sufferers into the be- 
lief that we rather enjoyed being 
stunned against the boards of 
the school, or to ingratiate our- 
selves with the showman in the 
ring and thereby induce him 
to direct his whip-lash to some 
one else’s mount the next time 
he wanted to make a humorous 
hit. A favourite jest of his with 
anew batch was to explain to 
the class that when he gave the 
order ‘ Ride—Halt !’ we were 
to take no notice of it, but to 
keep our horses going. He 
would then give us ‘ Ter-r-r-ot,’ 
followed by ‘Trot o-u-t,’ and 
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when he had got us going at a 
really smart trot round the 
school, suddenly shout, ‘ Ride 
— Halt!’ At the word ‘halt’ 
every one of the well-trained 
old ‘ hairies’ would stick his 
fore-feet into the tan and stop 
dead ; not so their riders. The 
latter would continue their wild 
careers in parabolic curves until 
brought up by the tan. Then 
would follow the time-honoured 
riding-master joke of, ‘“ Who 
told you to dismount, gentle- 
men?” I may add that such 
commonplace matters as horse- 
mastership, stable management, 
and the fitting and cleaning of 
saddlery had no place in the 
curriculum. But Grangatli 
Jr. will find all these things 
changed—quite possibly his son 
will find no horses at all ! 

The gymnastic course also 
possessed a comic ‘turn.’ The 
ordinary exercises on the paral- 
lel bars, vaulting horse, and 
other appliances used to lead 
up to a climb to ‘ Paradise.’ 
Paradise was represented by a 
nine-inch plank, which ran 
round the gymnasium about 
the level of the cornice of that 
lofty building. The plank had 
no handrails or any sort of 
guards or net below it to 
break or prevent a fall. Hach 
of us in turn had to cimb 
up to the plank by means of a 
swinging pole or rope, and 
then walk along it from one 
end to the other. It sounds a 
simple feat to perform, and so 
it was for most of us, but to 
those with weak heads it meant 
misery. I remember seeing 
such unfortunates struggle on 
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to the plank only to stick fast, 
paralysed, and unable to move 
hand or foot. These episodes, 
of course, provided the rest of 
us with unspeakable joy, which 
was further enhanced when 
the instructor went up and 
effected a thrilling rescue. The 
object of fhe exercise was, I 
believe, to steady our nerves, 
but as it was not practised 
more than half a dozen times 
throughout the course, I doubt 
its having been very efficacious. 
Another institution was the 
Choral Society. It flourished 
in those days, and may still 
be flourishing for aught I know. 
What induced most of us to 
join I could never fathom; I 
personally became a member 
because I did not like to 
refuse! Weekly we gathered 
together in one of the lecture 
theatres, and were there joined 
by a bevy of fair ladies from 
Camberley and a few of their 
male belongings. Under the 
conductorship of one of the 
officers of the College staff, 
who was a musical enthusiast, 
we perseveringly worked up a 
more or less harmonious ren- 
dering of ‘The Building of 
the Ship.’ No doubt it was a 
great work and fine music, 
whatever our rendering of it 
might have been, but I can 
vouch for the excellence of the 
tea and cake which were pro- 
vided at each recital, and also 
for the pleasure afforded us by 
meeting the pretty ladies, whose 
society formed a gratifying 
variant from the daily routine 
of life. 
Of the games I need say 
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little: the Oollege provided 
opportunities for practi 
every form of sport, and the 
beautiful setting in which the 
various grounds for cricket and 
football, running, and law 
tennis lay will linger long in 
the memory of those who 
played in that truly beautify 
arena. The dark pine woods 
afforded a background, the 
placid lake with its islands 
lay to one side, whilst the 
grey old buildings of the College 
overlooked the scene like 4 
brooding mother watching her 
fledglings playing about her. 

And then there was the 
annual Ball, which constituted 
the great social event of the 
year. The Ball probably still 
takes place, but the mazy 
waltz and the frolicsome polka 
have doubtless gone the way 
of the ‘balance step without 
advancing,’ the ‘countermarch, 
and the chaperone ! 

Hunting and beagling also 
came our way, and helped to 
keep us fit through the winter. 
Only a few could afford to 
hunt, but a considerable num- 
ber turned out with the beagle 
pack, which was hunted by 
one of the officer instructors. 
Few pleasanter memories of 
those days linger than the runs 
over the heather-covered hills 
with the little ‘smell dogs, 
ending up with high tea, fol- 
lowed by a glass of hot grog 
at some old village inn, and 
then by the jog-trot back to 
College as darkness fell and 
the stars came out. 

It was a happy and healthy 
life, with enough work to keep 
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us busy and interested and 
ty of recreation to keep 
the right sort of boy away 
from London and its doubtful 
amusements. There was a cer- 
tain amount of ragging at 
times, and a few members of 
the community who had ren- 
dered themselves objectionable 
received duckings in the lake 
or in their bath tubs; but no 
serious results followed these 
summary proceedings, nor did 
any of the victims make an 
appeal to authority—a fact 
which may be taken as bearing 
testimony to the general fair- 
ness of the penalties inflicted. 
It was the year of the Jubilee 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria of revered 
memory. To our keen delight 
it appeared in College orders 
one night that Sandhurst was 
to go to London next morning 
to take part in the great: cere- 
mony of the Queen’s Thanks- 
giving. Tunics received an 
extra brushing, belts were super- 
latively pipeclayed, and buttons 
burnished till they shone re- 
splendent. About 5 A.M. next 
morning, after a scanty break- 
fast (of which more anon) we 
marched out with our band 
and. colours to Blackwater 
Station, and there entrained 
for London Town. Arrived 
at Waterloo, we marched in 
company with a large and 
admiring crowd to Constitu- 
tion Hill. As we passed Wel- 
lington Barracks the Guards’ 
band played us past, their 
quarter-guard turned out, and 
We saluted. We then took up 
& position facing Buckingham 
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Palace on the route to be fol- 
lowed by the Royal procession, 
and our blue-clad confréres 
from the ‘Shop’ at Woolwich 
presently came up and lined 
the opposite side of the road. 

It was sweltering hot, the 
sun shone in splendour, and 
the perspiring crowd surged 
behind our line and leaned 
upon our backs. It was hot 
work, and we envied our vis-a- 
vis, who had the Palace rail- 
ings behind them with plenty 
of air and space. There were 
many cases of fainting in the 
crowd behind us as the morning 
wore on, and our rear rank 
had rather a bad time of it, 
as generally the fair fainter 
managed to throw her arms 
round the neck of the Cadet 
immediately in front of her 
before collapsing. The victims 
were extricated by the men of 
the St John’s Ambulance Corps 
and borne into the Palace 
yard, where they were revived 
and allowed to remain inside 
the railings to view the pro- 
cession. When the obvious 
advantages of succumbing came 
to be realised in the crowd, 
the number of victims became 
alarmingly large, but the St 
John’s Ambulance men were 
equal to the occasion and, 
appreciating the situation, pro- 
ceeded to change their tactics, 
and conveyed all further cases 
into the Park ! 

As we stood awaiting the 
coming of the Queen, a big 
man in the uniform of a Field- 
Marshal, riding a big horse 
and accompanied by a glitter- 
ing staff, rode slowly past with 
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his eyes fixed keenly on us. 
To our amazement we were not 
called to ‘ attention,’ nor were 
any steps taken to salute him 
whom most of us at once rec- 
ognised as H.R.H. The Duke 
of Cambridge, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces! Our 
gallant Commandant had either 
not noticed His Royal High- 
ness or had failed to recognise 
him! We calmly stood ‘at 
ease,’ and watched the Duke 
ride down the whole length of 
our line; nor did His Royal 
Highness make any sign. But 
the moment he had cleared 
our front we saw our adjutant 
riding like Tam o’ Shanter at 
the Brig o’ Doon, and making 
for the Commandant: he was 
bringing the latter the start- 
ling information that we had 
ignored the Commander - in - 
Chief of the British Army! 
The incident had a curious 
effect, for, from that moment 
onwards, we were kept busy 
saluting all and sundry who 
passed us—grooms in the Royal 
livery, orderlies, and police 
inspectors included. We had 
found it warm before, but we 
found it tropical during the 
remainder of our sojourn on 
the slope of Constitution Hill. 
But all was forgotten when 
the supreme moment arrived 
and the great Queen drove 
slowly by us with a smile on 
her face which can never be 
forgotten. It was the first 
time that I, personally, had 
had the privilege of seeing 
Her Majesty, and that im- 
pression has never lost its 
depth. Kings, princes, nobles, 
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distinguished sailors, soldiers 
and diplomats of all nations 
passed us on that day; but 
for us there was but one face, 
framed in snow-white hair and 
lit up with that ineffable smile 
—the face of the Great Queen 
receiving the homage of her 
people. In after life most of 
us probably saw many similar 
scenes of pomp and pageantry, 
but our young and impression. 
able minds were stirred that 
day as probably they have 
never again been stirred. 
The procession passed by, 
and during the interval which 
was to elapse before its return 
the crowd behind us thinned 
a little as its members fell 
back to the Park to refresh 
themselves with ‘ hoky-poky’ 
and other beverages of an 
effervescent and cooling nature. 
And lo! presently our con 
fréres of the ‘Shop’ rolled up 
their line, and with jaunty 
step betook themselves to Wel- 
lington Barracks, there to par 
take of a sumptuous lunch, 
with, no doubt, lations of 
shandygaff and lemon-squashes. 
We anxiously awaited an order 
for ourselves to follow suit. 
But no such order came, and 
with sinking hearts—and other 
internal organs—we realised 
that ‘some one had blundered, 
and that no meal had been 
prepared for us. All doubt 
was banished and the horrid 
truth disclosed when presently 
the order came for us to ‘fall 
out’ in the Park and rest 
until we were required agail. 
So we had perforce to follow 
the popular fashion and quench 
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our thirst with the ‘hoky- 
’ and ‘ fizzers,’ in which 

the hawkers were doing a brisk 
trade. In these mysterious 
we drank toasts to 

those who had failed us in our 
extremity. Presently the re- 
tum of the ‘Shop’ warned us 
it was time to fall into line 
again; and though I make no 
insinuations as to the smart 
and soldierly bearing of our 
vie-d-vis in blue, I feel it my 
duty to place it on record that 
we thought we noticed a dis- 
tinct inclination on the part of 
some of them to shut one eye 
knowingly and to allow the 
ghost of a grin to appear as 
they saw us ‘dress up’ in line. 
“Shun ! ” suddenly roared the 
Commandant, following it up 
by “Shoulder Arms.” It was 
the Duke once more. With a 
twinkle in his eye, H.R.H. rode 
wy to the Commandant and 
gravely said, ‘Stand at ease, 
Sandhurst! Pray don’t mind 
me!” Even a Royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief likes to have 
his change. Then Her Majesty 
mee more passed by us amid 
the same scenes of enthusiastic 
loyalty, and the pageant was 
over. We rolled up our line 
ad made for Waterloo, where 
4 train awaited us, and we 
ttrained forthwith. Whether 
in anticipation of pranks or 
for our safety, we were locked 
into our carriages and pro- 
ceeded on our homeward jour- 
hey. All went well until we 
tached the neighbourhood of 
ord, where we had to 

pul up owing to an adverse 
tignal. Had those in authority 
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over us been more wary they 
would have warned?the railway 
officials and avoided the tactical 
error of allowing the latter to 
halt the train at the platform 
of the station. The error was 
promptly turned to account, 
for no sooner had the train 
come to a standstill than the 
famished battalion rallied to 
a man beneath the standard 
bearing the alluring legend, 
‘First Olass Refreshment 
Room.’ The doors of our 
were, as already men- 
tioned, locked, but the windows 
provided ample, if not con- 
venient, means of egress. Every 
window in the train vomited 
forth a scarlet stream of ‘ gen- 
tlemanly Cadets.’ The first to 
drop out of the carriages had 
to put in some strenuous acro- 
batic work as they landed 
headfirst on the platform, but 
with their assistance the de- 
trainment of the rest was as 
easy as shelling peas. In a 
twinkling the thirsty three hun- 
dred were out, and had carried 
the refreshment room by assault. 
The rout of the barmaids and 
the one decrepit old waiter 
was a mere affair of skir- 
mishers. Then followed an 
orgy: never had railway sand- 
wiches been seized with such 
eagerness nor buns devoured 
with such gusto—these with 
the usual piles of sausage-rolls, 
macaroons, biscuits, and other 
mysterious confections con- 
tained in glass domes and jars 
disappeared as if by magic. 
The liquid in {the beer-engine — 
and odd bottles met with a 
like fate, and the Recording 
P 
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Angel alone could tell what 
strange decoctions passed down 
the throats of the thirsty sol- 
diery. In the meantime the 
staff and the railway author- 
ities got busy, and in time 
order was restored, the train 
reloaded, and we proceeded on 
our journey without further 
incident. So ended the day 
of jubilee. 

Our next adventure was the 
great Jubilee review at Alder- 
shot, at which some fifty-six 
thousand troops marched past 
Queen Victoria in the Long 
Valley. Again it was a hot 
and sweltering day when the 
Sandhurst battalion marched 
away from the College to take 
its place at the head of the 
great host which was that day 
to pay homage to its Sovereign. 
On this occasion the ‘Shop’ 
was unfortunately unable to 
‘attend owing to the outbreak 
of some infectious malady at 
the Royal-Military Academy, 
and in its absence the Sand- 
hurst battalion took the right 
of the line. It was an im- 
posing sight which met our 
eyes as we topped the last rise 
before dropping into the Long 
Valley. As far as the eye 
could reach stood great solid 
masses of troops—horse, foot, 
and artillery,—beyond them the 
bare, well- watered saluting 
base, and beyond that again a 
black compact crowd of thou- 
sands of spectators. 

We took up our position on 
the right of the Guards, and 
then awaited the arrival of the 
Queen. A distant sound of 
cheering, which swelled into a 
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mighty roar, heralded He 
Majesty’s approach, and preg. 
ently the troops came to ‘ atten. 
tion’ and ‘presented arms’ 
whilst the massed bands played 
the National Anthem. The 
march past was launched im. 
mediately after, and to the 
familiar strains of ‘ Highland 
Laddie ’ we stepped off to pags 
the Queen. The crowd wer 
very kind to us, and greeted 
us with shouts of “ Bravo, 
Sandhurst!” “‘Good boys,” and 
other such encouraging remarks, 
The march past was carried 
out in the formation known in 
those days as ‘column of double 
companies ’—that is, two com- 
panies in line were followed by 
two others at company dis- 
tance, and the battalion thu 
went past in four double com- 
panies. The orders for the 
parade provided for the double 
company column being trans 
formed into ‘ quarter-column’ 
(now known as ‘ close column’) 
so soon as the last double 
company had passed the salut 
ing point. The change had to 
be effected ‘ on the move, #0 
that there might be no check 
in the pace and units might 
march straight off the ground 
without causing any block @ 
the saluting base. By some 
slip or lapse the words ‘on the 
move’ did not reach the com 
mander of our leading double 
company, with the result that 
he proceeded to carry out the 
maneuvre at the halt! 4 
couple of minutes more 

the whole British Army would 
have been brought to a stant 
still and the review ended 2 
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an unrehearsed tableau! But 
fortunately the luck of the 
British Army held, some one 
at Headquarters saw what had 
happened, and, as the hail of 
bullets spatters down from a 
pursting shrapnel, so the staff 
erupted from the saluting point 
and galloped for us. Orders 
of every kind were barked and 
pared at us, most of them 
utterly untraceable to the Drill 
Book, but all unmistakably 
pointing to the urgency of our 
betaking ourselves elsewhere 
with all despatch. We caught 
the word ‘ double,’ and ‘ double’ 
we did; nor did we stop 
‘doubling ’ until we arrived at 
a point on the bank of the 
Basingstoke Canal a good mile 
away. Then we halted and 
regained our breath. Within 
two minutes of being dismissed 
three hundred ‘gentlemanly 
(adets’ were disporting them- 
selves mother-naked in the cool 
waters of the canal. Then 
tame lunch on the grassy bank 
the Powers had profited by 
their previous experience, and 
Movided a substantial repast. 
Evening saw us tramping cheer- 
fully back to Sandhurst. After 
mess that night our last re- 
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maining sparks of exuberant 
loyalty ascended to the Heavens 
with the smoke of a right royal 
bonfire, which we lit upon the 
football ground and fed with 
furniture and any other com- 
bustible materials upon which 
we managed to lay hands. And 
so ended our Jubilee celebra- 
tions. 

It is, however, time to ring 
down the curtain on the old 
scenes and to leave the stage 
to Grangatli Jr. and his 
merry comrades. All too soon 
came*the day to say good-bye 
to the old College. The Duke 
came down to inspect us and 
to bid God-speed to those who, 
as Her Majesty’s ‘trusty and 
well-beloved,’ would shortly be 
receiving their Commissions as 
officers of Cavalry and Infantry 
of the Household and the Line. 
The day included an inspection 
ef the paper work done by 
the Cadets during the term, a 
visit to the Riding School 
where the ‘ First Ride ’ showed 
off its paces, and finally a 
march past—ending in a file 
past the Duke, the band play- 
ing ‘ We'll never come back no 
more, boys! We'll never come 
back no more !’ 














THE STORY OF A FLOWER. 


BY RB. 


COUNTLESS are the customs 
and differences in the manner 
of living of the Indian border 
tribal folk. Some have settled 
in the more fertile valleys and 
are established in their ways, 
others roam the hills, following 
the routes of their forebears 
for ages back, seeking untouched 
pastures for their cattle— 
nomads these,—content if the 
woven hair-tent yields comfort 
for the night and if there is 
food for the morrow, a life that 
tends to humility of spirit. 

Between these two extremes 
are many degrees, but one 
thing is common to them all, 
and that is tradition. This 
with different folk may be 
warlike, amorous, religious, or 
folk-lore. While the Lepcha 
believes in the sprites, fairies, 
or spirits of the woodland, 
earth, waters, and sky and 
all that in them is, the race 
is unique in that where every 
race knows and names the 
plants whose properties make 
them useful to eat, to cure 
the sick, kill the hated or 
furnish the house, the Lepchas 
alone name all plants and have 
@ system of recognition based 
on the way the parts are as- 
sembled. Paulo was a Lepcha, 
short and stocky, with Chinese 
features and a cheerful smile, 
whose people, although allied 
to the Sherpas, who did such 
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good service in the Mount 
Everest expedition, claim de- 
scent from a rather good class 
of Tibetan, and still wear their 
hair in a queue, don the 
Tibetan smock girdled at the 
waist, and greet one with bare 
head, outstretched hands, and 
bowed body. 

The fact that their grading of 
plants into families as applied 
to ferns is based on the shape 
of the spores, and butterflies 
are classed by means of wing 
veining, indicates a very fine 
power of observation in these 
folk. Applied to the animals 
of the woods and hilltops it 
makes them splendid “shi- 
karis.” 

Add a strong sense of hum- 
our, an intense loyalty, and 


there emerges an ideal com- 


panion for a naturalist. 8 
Paulo forsook his hut on the 
side of a hill in Sikkim and 
his Mongolian-looking brothers 
and sisters, and became one 
of a} little band who spent 
some few summers in the 
company of a seemingly mad 
“‘sahib” wandering over bits 
of the higher Himalayas, from 
the Chola and Chumolhari of 
their own country to the Bara 
Larcha of far-off Lahoul, look- 
ing for flowers, whose only 
desirable feature seemed to be 
lack of accessibility. 
No hillman loves the plails 
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or the heat of the lower valleys, 
put¥this band wandered in 
regions of the other extreme— 
the high upland valleys, the 
vegetation of which is not seen 
util the snows melt and recede 
to the summer level of perpetual 
mow, and which is again hidden 
from the herdsmen’s cattle and 
explorers alike with the first 
of the autumn snowfalls. Dur- 
ing that time of emergence 
from the snow these regions 
are subject to almost continual 
blanketings of fine rain and 
sleet and swathes of mist; and 
books could be written on the 
wonderful and quaint means 
developed by the plants to 
produce their flowers and pre- 
serve them from the fury of 
the elements so that fertilisa- 
tim can be successful, and 
finally to ripen and disperse 
their seed during the brief 
summer at their disposal. Dur- 
ing that same brief summer 
the sahib and his party would 
ever sometimes two or three 
hundred miles in their rambles. 
Since they ignored the beaten 
tack they fell into streams 
ad down screes, were halted 
by impassable bluffs, crawled 
over acre-wide mats of rhodo- 
déndrons that, although only 
least high, cannot be cut 
through, and came through 
lardships and scrapes from the 
back of the divide to civilisa- 
tion in their search for floral 
feasures. These were often 
gms of insignificant size but 
if incomparable beauty. 
Qreamy and golden trusses 


of swinging corollas swaying 
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over the streams that they 
bordered ; blood red bells poised 
on sturdy stems rising from 
the boggy peats of a fairy ring 
in the rhododendron scrub ; sky- 
blue chalices nodding to every 
zephyr on the slenderest of 
stems ; prickly stemmed poppies 
in clumps on the screes ; round 
nodules of close-set leaves 
spangled with white or helio- 
trope stars ; aninfinity of shapes, 
colours, and sizes from giant 
rhubarbs, four feet high, mak- 
ing columns of huge yellow 
bracts, as high as a man’s 
shoulder, resting on distant 
shelves in the cliff face, to com- 
plete plants, the size of a 
match-box, with rosette ofleaves 
and diminutive truss of a few 
flowers dotted on _ sheltered 
pieces of peaty sward. 

Except for an occasional 
herdsman, or where their wan- 
derings took them near a track 
across the divide when perhaps 
a few folk might be seen, the 
party had the world to them- 
selves. A world seen as glimpses 
of snow- crowned and mist- 
swathed peaks in the cool air 
of the early morning, when the 
lower valleys showed themselves 
as deep dark bluey - green 
ravines with a silver streak 
winding through their depths ; 
as grey stone slopes of hillside 
emerging and disappearing 
among the mists that enveloped 
them during the day; as a 
tinkling rivulet hastening, from 
the grey striated nose of a 
melting glacier, to a small lake 
of wonderful blue water so 
cold that nothing grows by - 
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its verges, but whereon a pair 
of geese might be found pre- 
paring for the next stage of 
their migratory flight; best 
of all at night when by the 
glow of camp-fire of scented 
juniper and rhododendron wood 
it appeared as a world of deep 
shadows and heavy contrasts, 
the snow peaks shining like 
masses of turquoise, but fac- 
eted like a crystal looming 
over the valley, standing out 
against the dark starlit sky 
like the guardian spirit they 
are credited by the country- 
folk with sheltering. 

Although man life is scarce, 
these high places are not so 
uncompanionable as they would 
seem. The scurrying mists run 
with the wind that whispers 
in many tones, from the con- 
fidential hush that keeps one 
hoping to gusts that would 
buffet one in the jolly boisterous 
fashion of a crude wrestling- 
match, or the silent but strongest 
currents of the actual hill sum- 
mits which by their strength, 
steadiness, and iciness pierce 
to the very marrow and drive 
one to the lee of the nearest 
rock mass to restore circulation 
and warmth. The mists settle 
on the rocks, drip to the peat 
beneath, and ooze out in count- 
less tinkling, unseen trickles 
that run among the lower layer 
of stones of the screes with 
the sound of stones on ice. 
These trickles join to splash and 
gurgle in their first stream- 
bed, and gathering force with 
others of their kind commence 
to roll the boulders torn from 
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the intruding cliffs, with rum. 
blings and boomings that make 
an efficient lullaby to the wan. 


derers camped on the only flat. 


place big enough to pitch a 
tent—.¢., on a spit of alluvial 
among their windings. The 
whirr of grouse or “ monal,” 
the cough of a root-seeking 
bear in a lower meadow, the 
bark of deer from the lower 
forests, or the scatter of stones 
above one’s head made by 4 
frightened herd of goat unseen 
in the mist, all these are com- 
pany; while the crash as a 
mass of rock freed by the 
frosts and the melting of the 
snow falls from a cliff face and 
spreads out in a fan over the 
lap of the waiting scree is 
evidence, if not already appre- 
ciated, of the continual activity 
of the forces that are shaping 
our sphere and perhaps destiny. 
A monastery nestling at the 
base of a bluff, which stretched 
up to the skirts of a ring of 
snow peaks, looked out over a 
flat little plain laced with the 
silver tracks of the little streams 
from each peak, and this little 
valley floor was a regular trea 
sure-house of mountain flowers, 
including the eidelweiss, that 
made a grey patch among the 
stones and peat, clumps of very 
dwarf rhododendrons, and ever 
so many kinds of primroses. 
Here the treasure was found. 
Just a little tuft of white 
blooms open to the sky instead 
of being shy as a primrose 
should, sitting in a rosette of 
delicate green leaves nestling 
among and sheltered by the 
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stones and peat nodules 
of the moraine. Differing from 
all others of its race, of which 
there were hundreds about, in 
is uplifted and open bells 
heavily dusted in meal as 
white as the snow itself, it won 
al hearts, and was marked 
down as one of the best seen 
for many seasons. 

A few weeks before the first 
of the autumn snows were due 
the driving mists stopped, the 
gm shone all day from a blue 
sky but slightly spotted with 
floating fleecy clouds, the air 
became drier, and the nights 
became frosty. All the herbs 
at this change of the weather 
began to concentrate on mak- 
ing a big bud to lie at rest all 
the winter, the leaves sending 
their remaining goodness back 
to the central growth, and 
lkaving only their brown and 
Withered remains as a covering 
for it. The seed ripens in the 
brilliant sun, and is flung from 
the splitting capsules by the 
Vibrations of the now dry and 
stiff stem in gusts of wind, to 
ek what harbourage it can 
Wherein to rest beneath the 
mow blanket until awakened 
into life by the warmth of the 
next year’s summer. 

As the ripening season is so 
thort, and the more desirable 
of the flowers are often distri- 
buted over a wide area, it 
becomes necessary for the party 
that combs the valley floors 
aid cliff ledges like a net to 
disperse in all directions in 
individuals, to gather the seed 
of those beauties which are 
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to be sent across the sea to 
show their beauty in English 
gardens. This is the real object 
of all the previous months of 
wandering and searching. Luck, 
in form of damage by early 
hail, cropping by roaming 
cattle, failure even to set seed, 
or disappearance by an early 
ripening and dispersal, plays 
a good part. When the time 
eame for dividing forces to 
gather the harvest, Paulo was 
sent to gather the ‘ saddha 
shottai’’ among other plants, 
but the “‘shottai” or white 
primrose if nothing else, while 
the others went their different 
ways, all to forgather at the 
main “‘Djong”’ of the district 
before taking the final marches 
out to civilisation. 

In due course the party 
began to assemble at the 
“‘ Djong,”’ a rambling rectangu- 
lar structure of white-washed 
sloping walls forty feet high 
crowned with a flattish roof of 
pine splints held on the rafters 
by large stones, enclosing a 
cobbled courtyard dominated 
by a tall shrine house indicated 
to the world by a gilt umbrella 
on its roof, the living quarters 
of the inhabitants being a 
series of chambers built in- 
wards from the main wall. 
Something like consternation 
reigned in the breasts of the 
** Djongpen,” or keeper of the 
“ Djong,” and his retinue be- 
cause a huge landslide several 
days’ journey up the valley 
had dammed the main stream 
and made a large lake. The 
catastrophe had happened five 
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or six days before. The stream 
running at the foot of the 
“Djong” spur had dwindled 
to less than half its bulk, while 
the lake was said to stretch 
nearly five miles up the valley 
from the place of the landslide. 
The “ Djong,’” to say nothing 
of the small villages along the 
stream-side whose people had 
fled to the hilltops with their 
goods and cattle, was likely to 
be in jeopardy when the im- 
prisoned waters obtained re- 
lease. After two days’ wait 
the party crossed the stream 
at the urgent request of the 
“Djongpen” to do so while 
the bridge, a huge half canti- 
lever affair supported by a 
twenty foot square pillar of 
stonework some thirty feet high 
rising from the middle of the 
stream bed, was safe. Paulo 
was the only one of the party 
not yet in. In spite of the 
fact that he had had the 
longest distance to go he was 
considered due. 

The night following, the dam 
broke and the waters came 
roaring and tearing through 
the valley, ripping out stream- 
side trees by their roots, and 
carrying them along to crash 
into and destroy all the bridges 
that were met with, bringing 
flood and havoc to the culti- 
vated plains area where the 
river emerged from the hills. 
In the dim light of three o’clock 
in the morning, a wall of water, 
preceded for some time by its 
noise, was seen to come racing 
along the valley floor, surge 
up to the bridge, cover it and 
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seem to dissolve it, the roar of 
the waters drowning all sounds 
of fracturing timber work and 
collapsing masonry piers. 

A week’s stay on the hot 
hillside with its scanty covering 
of tufts of lemon grass and 
stunted pines on the glaring 
red soil brought no news of 
Paulo. Supplies were getting 
short, and we made a few 
forages for game. Paulo might 
have been within a few days 
of the ‘Djong” when the 
bridge went, and in ignorance 
of it. A daily arrow post was 
the sole means of communicat- 
ing with the other side of the 
stream. A final message was 
shot across the river-bed telling 
Paulo to retrace his way and 
get to the plains in the vicinity 
of a little railway station, and 
the party took the last marches 
to the frontier. For a month 
they waited—it was the man 
now that was wanted, nothing 
else,—and then fixed a day to 
leave the compound of a kind 
and forbearing host. The end 
came with dramatic sudden- 
ness. While the “ sahib” and 
his host were sitting smoking 
on the verandah, watching the 
rows of small foothills of the 
“‘dooars ”’ slide into the gloom 
of the mountain range as night 
descended, Paulo and an escort- 
ing servant of the rajah of the 
country came in at the gate. 

Holding out a rather grubby 
spill of paper, Paulo’s first 
words were, “It is all I could 
get.” Such a sorry-looking, 
though triumphant, Paulo, that 
the telling of his story had to 
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be deferred till after a good 
night’s rest. The tale was only 
his in part. The escort had 
bits to put in, and it was one 
of those tales that make men 
worthy to inherit the earth. 


When the party divided for 
the seed gathering, Paulo’s 
way lay east across the valley 
up a spur of the bordering 
range to a saddle about 11,000 
feet in elevation, and along 
the crest of a spur on the far 
side of the same range, at the 
end of which the hillside 
dropped sheer to the stream 
below at 3000 feet. This valley 
had steep hills on both sides 
to the edge of the river, where 
a good caravan track ran from 
the plains in the south to a 
pass leading into Tibet in the 
north. A veritable sun-trap, 
and baking hot. Fortunately 
the track, after running a short 
distance by the stream, rose 
rapidly to the easier slopes, 
where villages and their culti- 
vation exist at 8000 feet above 
sea-level, and on to the crest 
of the ridge 3000 feet higher. 
This crossed, it dropped to a 
small village at 8000 feet. Most 
of the people prefer to live at 
this elevation, as it is above 
the fever region, and perhaps 
the slopes of the hills make 
settlements difficult lower down. 
There the track turned north, 
and kept to the side of a stream 
through a valley that trended 
higher to the snows at its head. 
The villages sit in clearings, 
and the forests are mainly of 
chestnut and pine with’a heavy 
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undergrowth of ferns, wild berry 
bushes, and the first clumps of 
the rhododendrons that in di- 
minishing forms reach to the 
treeless high hill region. Higher 
up evergreen oaks, draped in 
long straggly streamers of grey 
lichens, appear in company with 
graceful, pearly-stemmed birches 
and sturdy maples showing 
wonderful colours in the au- 
tumn. Higher still almost pure 
conifer forest develops, of spruce 
in the main with firs in the 
little glades, and an occasional 
larch hanging over the streams. 
Here the rhododendrons be- 
come thicker, but openings in 
the forest are often gay with 
herbs like daisies, iris, snake- 
plants, and primroses. At 
13,000 feet, tree forms no 
longer appear, and dwarf birch, 
juniper, and rhododendrons are 
the only plants not herbaceous, 
but herbs have the country to 
themselves from 15,000 feet 
upward. 

Paulo’s track was the one 
the party had followed earlier. 
Through the chestnuts, pines, 
oaks, maples, birches, spruce, 
and bush-scrub, it emerged on 
the flat in front of the monas- 
tery, the home of the white 
primrose or “ saddha shottai.” 

The ups and downs across 
the 9000-foot elevation line are 
hard enough to any one from 
a temperate climate who is 
in good training. The native 
who is at home above 8000 
feet, or used to the lower levels 
of 3000 feet, finds the rather 
great variation from day to 
day, such as Paulo had and 
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took at full speed because 
time was precious, even more 
trying. Paulo got a touch of 
fever during the night spent 
on the lowest level by the 
river, but he plugged along, 
hoping, as he said and as so 
often happens, to find the fever 
leave him in the heights. This 
was not to be. On the con- 
trary, when he arrived at the 
monastery, the cool dry air 
seemed to make things worse. 
He spent the latter half of the 
afternoon of his arrival in look- 
ing for the most important of 
the plants, and finding the seed 
of the “ shottai”’ spilling from 
the capsules, he collected some 
on the spot, then went on to 
the monastery for tea and a 
sleep to ease his fever, reckon- 
ing to gather his harvest the 
next day. 

That night he slept better 
and woke feeling refreshed. But 
during his slumbers the first 
of the season’s snow had come 
and covered the ground with 
a blanket a few inches deep. 
This meant that the collecting 
was finished, as the snow would 
not melt sufficiently for him 
to find the plants, and that if 
he would cross the passes before 
they were closed by the im- 
mense drifts whose season had 
started, he must return at 
once. The fever gripped him 
again when he dropped to the 
lowest levels. He urged him- 
self into the hills and, after 
crawling along in the kind of 
trance which low fever develops 
in the sufferer, arrived at the 
place from where he had set out. 
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This minor objective gained 
he must have relaxed his ¢on- 
trol, for the fever stepped in 
and took hold. Once he re. 
membered taking a drink of 
milk; and of trying to sit up 
with the idea of continuing hig 
journey to join the main party, 
but feeling too weary fell back 
and went to sleep. Of this 
period the escort said that he 
lay as one dead, and that all 
despaired of him save one 
priest, who said that he would 
not die yet, as his work was 
not finished. When thought 
returned the “shottai” seed 
lay uppermost. He rested with 
the utmost impatience for 
strength to return sufficiently 
to enable him to walk, and 
then would give no peace to 
any until he was allowed to 
get ready to take the road 


The escort brought word 
from his master that the man 
was barely fit to travel, but 
as there seemed to be a danger 
of relapse through disappoint 
ment if delayed, Paulo had 
been allowed to start on con 
dition that things were taken 
slowly and only half-stages 
made. Two half-stages on suc 
cessive days were made, and 
Paulo seemed so much himself 
that the escort yielded to his 
importunities to try a full stage 
on the next day. Even Paulo's 
enthusiasm could not stand the 
full stage without showilg 
strain, and the escort forbade 
anything more than the half 
stage per day. The following 
night Paulo set off in the full 
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moon on his own, the escort 
racing two hours behind to 
catch up with him at mid- 
night, and be met with a grin 
and the novel suggestion that 
since it was a long way to go 
pack perhaps it would be as 
well to go on ! 

Such demands on a system 
already weakened by fever 
could not continue. The two 
men came gradually along, for 
Paulo would not listen to any 
talk of halting to get stronger, 
the escort half carrying the 
Lepcha, whose best pace now 
was half a stage daily, until 
they arrived at the verandah 
steps. It was customary for 


the collectors to detail the 
itinerary of the days spent on 
their own. Paulo’s was in- 
complete, even with the best 
that the escort could remember 
of the time spent in delirium, 
so the toll of days was built 
up backwards from the day of 
arrival at the outpost, and by 
this means the full value of the 
man’s spirit became evident. 
That it was high is shown by 
his volunteering for the next 
year’s tour before he left the 
outpost, where incidentally he 
was the life of the party; but 
in the year of the “saddha 
shottai’”’ he had lain uncon- 
scious for eight days. 
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SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. 


BY ARTHUR STANLEY. 


Most English visitors to Flor- 
ence do not leave the Duomo 
without stopping for a moment 
beneath the western wall to 
look at Uccelli’s great fresco 
depicting an English knight on 
horseback, holding in his right 
hand the baton of Captain of 
War; but few realise that the 
subject of this picture was in 
his day one of the most famous 
men in Europe. This man, 
according to Froissart, was a 
right valiant English knight, 
who performed most gallant 
deeds of arms; and Hallam 
has given him more remark- 
able distinction, calling him 
the first real general of modern 
times. 

The subject of Uccelli’s fresco 
is John Hawkwood (known to 
the Italians indifferently as 
Giovanni Hacoud, Acuto, or 
Aguto), who was born in the 
parish of Sible Hedingham, in 
Essex, somewhere about the 
year 1325. His father carried 
on the trade of tanner, but 
was also a landowner, and 
likely enough a person of some 
importance in his county, where 
the Hawkwood family had held 
land from the time of King 
John. A younger son, John 
Hawkwood had to seek his 
fortune, and his father was no 
doubt aware that many other 
young Englishmen had already 
found ‘good “openings” in 
France during the Hundred 


Years’ War. At any rate, we 
find young Hawkwood in the 
fifties fighting in that country 
in the army of Edward IIL 
We have no reliable informa- 
tion about. his early life, nor 
do we know why or when he 
got his knighthood ; and when 
we come to the full current of 
his career the contemporary 
chroniclers are often provok- 
ingly silent, making it impos- 
sible for any modern writer to 
tell with reasonable approach 
to accuracy anything more than 
a disconnected story. 

In 1360, the English having 
won the battle of Poitiers, and 
the French king being then a 
prisoner in London, the Treaty 
of Bretigny was arranged, caus- 
ing a lull in strife between the 
two countries. It did not, 
however, bring peace to France. 
Many of Edward III.’s troops 
were disbanded abroad. The 
English leaders, laden with 
spoil, went home. Of the rank 
and file few could find any 
employment — probably few 
could find their pay. Ow 
French wars were very expél- 
sive, and we know that King 
Edward borrowed from the 
Florentine bankers immense 
sums which were never repaid. 
It had been necessary to make 
the late war self-supporting. 
In 1355 the Black Prine, 
being unable to pay his troops, 
had led them up the Garonne 
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ina campaign of pillage. When 
they returned to Bordeaux their 
horses were so laden with spoil 
they could hardly move. 11,000 
Frenchmen were slain at 
Poitiers, and in those days 
killing in battle was done by 
manual labour. The native 
population knew what to expect 
when the English soldiers were 
let loose on the declaration 
of peace. <A large part of 
France was already devastated 
by the most devastating kind 
of warfare, but there was a 
land of promise further south. 
Englishmen, Flemings, Germans 
—even Frenchmen — banded 
themselves into Companies of 
Adventurers, which received the 
common name Tards-venus (per- 
haps because they came for 
“the leavings ”’). These com- 
panies moving south swarmed 
like locusts wherever there was 
anything to pillage. Froissart 
naively remarks that Hawk- 
wood was a poor knight, and 
thought it would be no advan- 
tage to return home. He joined 
the Tards-venus. 

Having helped themselves to 
everything worth taking in 
Burgundy, these Adventurers 
assembled at Lyons for a more 
properly military operation. 
Descending the valley of the 
Rhone by long night marches 
they surprised and overcame 
the garrison holding the fort 
and bridge at Saint Esprit. 
They now commanded the river, 
and Pope Innocent VI. began 
to tremble at Avignon, barely 

irty miles away. The Pope 
proclaimed a crusade and 
Offered indulgences, but the 


result was disappointing ; and, 
his military forces being both 
insufficient and unreliable, he 
had to save himself by diplo- 
macy. He persuaded the Mar- 
quis of Montferrat, who was 
always in need of help in his 
lifelong struggle with the Vis- 
conti, to take the companies 
into Italy. The companies 
agreed to go, but drove a hard 
bargain. In addition to in- 
dulgences of unknown value, 
the Pope had to pay 60,000 
franes in gold, 10,000 of which 
(says Froissart) went to Hawk- 
wood’s brigade. 

When the companies crossed 
the Alps, Northern Italy was the 
arena of a kaleidoscopic conflict. 
We are accustomed to label 
the participants ‘“‘Guelphs’’ and 
“‘Ghibbelines,”’ but in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century 
neither the supremacy of Pope 
nor of Emperor was a vital issue. 
The failure of Oharles IV.’s 
expedition into Italy in 1355 
had brought the empire into 
contempt, and the Pope was 
“in captivity” at Avignon. 
Indeed, the weakening of these 
two authorities making for co- 
herence was largely the cause 
of the short life of treaties and 
the few days of peace. There 
was no central government, and 
the rival States fought for their 
own aggrandisement, or to re- 
store a lost ‘balance of power.” 
Signs of the coming Renascence 
were beginning to show them- 
selves. A new age of com- 
mercial prosperity had begun, 
Italy was then in a romantic 
situation in which anything 
might happen. The time was 
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at hand for what Symonds calls 
“the free emergency of per- 
sonality,’’ and had Hawkwood 
been a man of political ambi- 
tion, he might have founded a 
kingdom, as Francesco Sforza— 
another condottieri—did in the 
following century. 

The first Company of Adven- 
turers in Italy had been formed 
within twenty years of Hawk- 
wood’s arrival, but already the 
practice of using foreign soldiers 
instead of, or auxiliary to, the 
native population had become 
universal. In the pursuit of 
wealth the Italians had fallen 
behind the English, the Swiss, 
and the Germans in the art of 
war, and had lost something of 
their former heroic spirit. It 
was considered important that 
the personnel of trade and 
commerce should not be dis- 
turbed. In Milan a law was 
enacted that ‘“‘the people should 
not go to war’’; in Florence 
personal service was commuted 
by a money payment. It is 
obvious that in a time when 
cities were in the habit of 
changing rulers with little hesi- 
tation, it was an advantage to 
have troops incapable of sym- 
pathising with the enemy. The 
Companies of Adventurers 
passed from one service to 
another, and were sure of 
constant employment. 

In spite of the failure of the 
Great Emperor (Henry VII.) 
some fifty years before, it was 
still the fashion in Italy to look 
for help from beyond the Alps. 
- Dante had so taught, but the 
poet had in mind a deliverer 
very different from these foreign 
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condottieri, who now came to 
devour and to destroy :— 


‘* Quaesti non cibera terra ne peltro, 
ma sapienza e amore e virtute. .,” 


It was, however, a fatal policy ; 
for Lodovico Sforza was to 
destroy the last hope of national 
unity in the fifteenth century 
by inviting the French king to 
help him, and Italy had to 
wait 400 years longer to hear 
the right note sounding in 
Garabaldi’s hymn—“ Va fuori, 
O stranier !” 

Soon after the peace of 
Bretigny there were four foreign 
companies operating in—per- 
haps one should say devastating 
—Northern Italy. Of these, 
Hawkwood’s (at first known as 
“The White Company ’’) was the 
most feared and the most 
successful. It comprised both 
horse and foot soldiers, the 
infantry being chiefly archers, 
doubtless English bowmen who 
had fought at Poitiers. In 
addition to their bows and 
arrows these archers carried 
swords and knives, and wor 
helmets, breast - pieces, and 
gloves of iron. Each unit of 
cavalry, called a “‘lance,’’ con- 
sisted of three men—caporale 
(knight or cavalier), piata 
(squire), and ragazzo (page). 
The pages polished the arms 
till they shone like mirror. 
The chief weapon of the horse 
men (who seem to have fought 
mostly on foot) was a long and 
heavy lance, requiring two men 
to wield it. We are told that 
their attack was made by slow 
steps and with fierce shouts 
Noise in battle has always beet 
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a@ useful weapon. In those 
days artillery (such as it was) 
appears to have been some- 
thing of a nuisance to its 

r, but it was very 
useful for frightening the 
enemy’s horses. The English 
Company specialised in night 
marches. They never sought 
winter quarters, and seemed to 
be contemptuous of the weather 
and incapable of fatigue. They 
were experts at sacking; for 
in France plunder had been 
their usual method of supply. 
They were accompanied by 
many women, some following 
them voluntarily, others by 
compulsion. 

From the first Hawkwood 
seems to have shown wonder- 
ful powers of organisation, and 
his company was managed as 
a@ business concern. He had 
his secretary, treasurer, notary, 
and banker. In negotiations 
for treaty or ransom he always 
required an answer in writing. 
In his contract of employment, 
usually a very full and formal 
document, there was always a 
reservation of his loyalty to 
the King of England; and, as 
we shall see, he rated the 
value of his services at a high 
figure. The rank and file were 
well provided for, receiving 
more pay than a British sub- 
altern in our own time, while 
for every success there were 
extra “ gratifications.”’ 

It would not be true to sug- 
gest that Hawkwood and his 
men were what we should call 
clean fighters, but we can 
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claim that they were the least 
barbarous of these foreign pests 
which the Italians had to en- 
dure. Even the local chroni- 
clers, who certainly would not 
be prejudiced in their favour, 
give them here and there a 
word of praise. “ They did not 
roast or mutilate their victims 
like the Hungarians.” And 
again, “If the English had not 
forbidden them (the Pisans) 
there would not have remained 
a house unconsumed.”’ They 
were fond of sport; and we 
read that on one occasion, 
having advanced to the walls 
of Pistoia and finding the 
defences too strong for them, 
they contented themselves with 
discharging a few arrows, and 
then “ran races according to 
their custom.” 

It is not clear when Hawk- 
wood first assumed command ; 
but in 1364, when the Pisans 
engaged the English to fight 
the Florentines, the Company 
insisted on the acceptance of 
Hawkwood as captain-general. 
It was a six months’ contract, 
and the price 150,000 florins.* 
Seeing her territories laid waste, 
Florence tried to buy off the 
Pisan mercenaries, and suc- 
ceeded in corrupting all the 
leaders except Hawkwood, who 
first tried to dissuade the others 
and then warned the Pisans 
of their treachery. Hawkwood 
was left with only 800 En- 
glishmen and a badly-armed 
Pisan rabble to face a Floren- 
tine force of over 10,000 men. 
In the upheaval which fol- 





1 The florin of the period was eyual to nearly ten shilliogs in modern money. 
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lowed the Pisan defeat, Gio- 
vanni Agnello, a leading citizen 
of Pisa, usurped the lordship, 
took the title of Doge, and 
engaged Hawkwood as his Cap- 
tain of War. This engagement 
started a long friendship, and 
the English Captain became 
godfather to one of Agnello’s 
sons. 

During the next few years 
Hawkwood used Pisa as his 
headquarters, sometimes fight- 
ing here and there as oppor- 
tunity offered, sometimes join- 
ing with other Companies in 
levying large sums from cities 
and States willing to pay the 
foreigners to keep them out of 
their territories. In 1367 Pisa 
prepared to pay her respects 
to Pope Urban V., who was 
coming by sea from France. 
The Doge, with Hawkwood 
and 1000 horsemen, went to 
receive him at Leghorn; but 
as soon as the Pope saw Hawk- 
wood he was afraid and refused 
to disembark! Having thus 
turned back the Pope, Hawk- 
wood was destined in the follow- 
ing year to bar the passage of 
the Emperor. The English 
leader had entered the service 
of Bernabo Visconti, the fierce 
and ambitious ruler of Milan, 
then the most powerful prince 
in Italy. Bernabo was opposed 
by the D’Este League, which 
included the Emperor Charles 
IV. Charles appeared with an 
immense army before the Vis- 
conti fortress at Borgoforte 
on the Po, then held by Hawk- 
wood with a mixed force. The 
League had a large fleet of 
galleys on the river to inter- 
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cept reinforcements from Milan, 
They broke the river banks 
above the fortress, hoping to 
inundate it. The season wag 
early summer, and the river 
was swollen with melted snow, 
Hawkwood stood in grave 
danger. He retaliated with 
the same weapon. At night 
Hawkwood’s men broke the 
banks above the Mantuan plain, 
and thus flooded the Imperial 
camp. The Emperor fled to 
Mantua, and was soon glad to 
accept Bernabo’s terms of 
peace. 

In the meantime the people 
of Milan had been busy with 
elaborate preparations for a 
magnificent ceremonial — the 
marriage of Bernabo’s niece 
Violante with Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence (son of Edward IIL); 
and our “right valiant English 
knight’? was probably among 
those who stood with Galeazzo 
Visconti at the Porta Ticinese 
to greet the Duke when he 
rode in with his train of 2000 
English bowmen. It is certain, 
however, that he had neither 
the honour of sitting with 
Petrarch at the wedding ban- 
quet nor the pleasure of tasting 
any of the eighteen courses be- 
ginning with ‘two roast suck- 
ing pigs, sending fire from their 
mouths.’’ While the lords and 
ladies of Milan were making 
merry at this splendid feast 
(15th June), Hawkwood was 
fighting: his most disastrous 
fight. The Visconti forces under 
his command were utterly 
routed by the army of Arezz0, 
and Hawkwood became a pris- 
oner of the Pope. He appears 
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to have been ransomed after 


about twelve months, and the 
following year we find him 
fighting for Bernabo against 
the Florentines, turning defeat 
into victory at Cascina by a 
well-placed ambush and a 
feigned retreat, taking 2000 
prisoners and sending the State 
banner of Florence as a trophy 
to the Visconti lord. 

Hawkwood had always been 
distinguished among Adven- 
turers for his fidelity; conse- 
quently there was great aston- 
ishment when he abandoned 
Galeazzo Visconti at the siege 
of Asti (1373), striking his 
tents, and deserting with all 
hismen. The Milanese chroni- 
der says that Hawkwood with- 
drew because he was not allowed 
to attack when he saw a good 
opportunity, protesting that he 
“did not choose to regulate 
himself in military matters ac- 
cording to the counsel of 
seriveners.’’ Bernabo expressed 
his displeasure by reducing the 
pay of his captain-general, and 
Hawkwood went off to fight 
for the Pope. Gregory XI. 
proved a bad paymaster, send- 
ing fair words instead of golden 
florins, and the archives of the 
Vatican contain many affec- 
tionate letters to the papal 
commander} all beginning with 
the common form “ Dilecto 
filio nobili viro Johanni Acuti,”’ 
&. Arrears of pay were mount- 
ing up, but Hawkwood held on 


to the Pope in the hope of 


payment in landed possessions. 
His men helped themselves 
where they could. At length 
the papal legate, having no 


money to pay the English com- 
pany, turned them loose. This 
action promised an immediate 
invasion of Tuscany. Florence 
rushed her men-at-arms to the 
passes of the Apennines, and 
sent her ambassadors post-haste 
to Hawkwood. In the result 
Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Arezzo, 
and Siena saved their terri- 
tories from the destroyer by 
together paying Hawkwood up- 
wards of 2,000,000 florins. In 
addition, Florence granted him 
@ personal annuity of 1200 
florins. Hawkwood’s company 
was perhaps most dangerous 
when unemployed, and the 
Pope, who had no part in 
these handsome payments, be- 
gan to feel grave concern for 
the safety of his remaining 
possessions. Hawkwood and 
his men had shown themselves 
unafraid of excommunications 
and unappreciative of indul- 
gences, and the result of num- 
erous attempts (disclosed in 
the confidential correspondence 
of the Popes) to persuade the 
various companies to fight 
against each other had proved 
extremely disappointing. Greg- 
ory XI. now endeavoured to 
get rid of the Adventurers 
by inducing them to fight for 
the Holy Sepulchre. It was a 
sound scheme, for whether they 
destroyed the Turks or the 
Turks destroyed them, the 
Church would benefit. The 
ground was carefully prepared 
for this new crusade; but 
neither the special pleadings 
of Dominicans and Franciscans 
nor St Catherine’s famous letter 
to Hawkwood (in which she 
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calls him her “dearest and 
sweetest brother ’’) succeeded 
in changing the hearts of the 
Adventurers, who knew they 
were better off in Italy than 
they were likely to be any- 
where else. Petrarch exhorted 
the Italian rulers to compose 
their differences and drive out 
the foreign rabble, exclaiming 
“che fan qui tante pelligrine 
spade ’’; but the rulers replied 
to the poet’s exhortations by 
making further payments to 
Hawkwood. 

In the meantime a storm of 
rebellion was rising in the 
States of the Church, where the 
infamous tyranny and mis- 
government of the papal legates 
had become a scourge worse 
than invasion. The Pope was 
forced to recall Hawkwood, who 
could now make his own. terms, 
and was given the lordship of 
Bagnacavallo and Cotignolo 
(1376). Then followed one of 
the sinister periods in Hawk- 
wood’s career, and we must 
hold him responsible for the 
sacking and slaughter at Faenza 
and other towns, which had 
expelled their papal masters ; 
but he was not the man to 
turn back once he had accepted 
an engagement, and it was 
probably impossible for him to 
prevent the excesses of his men 
on such occasions. 

We next find him (probably 
seeking relief from these orgies) 
consolidating his new posses- 
sions, and settling down as a 
landed proprietor at Bagna- 
cavallo. He seems to have 
treated his dependants and 
neighbours with unusual kind- 
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ness, imposing a tribute to 
recompense those whose posses. 
sions were taken to com 
his estate. <A road at Bagng 
cavallo— Strada Aguto — gti} 
bears his name. At Cotignolo 
only one elegant round tower 
is standing now, Hawkwood’s 
great walls and fortifications 
having long since crumbled 
away. 

Before leaving the service of 
the Pope, Hawkwood and his 
Englishmen were summoned to 
take part in another papal 
butchery. That ferocious Car. 
dinal-priest, Robert of Geneva 
(called by St Catherine “a 
devil in the shape of a man”), 
had quartered his Breton auxil- 
iaries at Cesena. The inhabi- 
tants, provoked beyond endur- 
ance by these savage Bretons, 
rose against them. Eventually 
the city surrendered to the 
Cardinal; and, on his solemn 
promise of pardon, the citizens 
gave up their arms. The (Car- 
dinal then ordered Hawkwood 
to join with the Bretons i 
‘administering justice” to the 
city. Hawkwood objected, 
urging milder measures, and 
warned the Cardinal to “look 
to the result ’’—a useless appeal 
to such a man. Only those 
citizens who fled from the city 
saved their lives. The worst of 
the work was done by the 
Bretons. One contemporaty 
writer says the English pre 
ferred plunder to killing, and 
urged the people to flight. 
Another records that Hawk 
wood saved 1000 Cesenese 
women, and sent them 
Rimini. 
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Not without reason had 
Hawkwood advised the Oar- 
dinal to “look to the result,” 
for he seems to have decided 
immediately to leave the service 
of the Pope; and he accepted, 
with little hesitation, the office 
of Captain of the League against 
the Church, headed by the 
Florentines and the Visconti. 
At the same time Bernabo 
strengthened his hold on Hawk- 
wood by giving him in marriage 
his beautiful daughter Donnina, 
his lawful wife (who was not 
Donnina’s mother) magnani- 
mously presenting the bride 
with 1000 golden ducats. 

i During the summer of 1378 
a@famous Englishman had busi- 
ness with Hawkwood in Milan. 
There is a@ meagre and mys- 
terious entry in the English 
State Papers from which we 
learn that Geoffrey Chaucer 
was sent to Lombardy, with Sir 
Edward Berkely, to treat with 
the lord of Milan and John 
Hawkwood on “ certain matters 
touching the King’s expedition 
of war.” 1 Nothing is known of 
this expedition, or the matters 
touching it. Perhaps Richard 
II. hoped to make use of the 
English condottieri in connec- 
tion with John of Gaunt’s 
expedition to Brittany, which 
set out later in the same year. 
Hawkwood is said to have 
advanced £20 to Richard I. 
in the following year for his 
French War, when “the chief 
men of the realm ”’ contributed 
£100 each. 
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Having. refused handsome 
offers from Venice, Hawkwood 
appears to have settled down 
for some time to a quiet life at 
his estate in Romagna. In 
1379, when residing at Bagna- 
cavallo, he received news of a 
serious plot against the existing 
government of Florence. Cer- 
tain citizens were getting ready 
to take up arms and deliver 
the city to the exiles. He was 
quick to realise the commercial 
value of this information, and 
sent a letter to Florence which 
took the form of a price list— 
terms cash on delivery. He 
offered full particulars and the 
names of the conspirators for 
50,000 florins, or particulars 
without names for 20,000. He 
was beaten down to 12,000 
florins for particulars only, the 
contract being duly carried out 
and a revolution averted. 

When the Signoria of Flor- 
ence elected Hawkwood to be 
their Captain in the following 
year, his fame had spread 
wide and far. The superiority 
of his leadership, both in the 
field and in the eouncil cham- 
ber, was known not only in 
Italy but beyond her frontiers. 
The Florentine exiles, with the 
Company of St George, were 
preparing an invasion, and the 
people hailed Hawkwood “in 
the name of God and good 
fortune.” The streets were gay 
with banners, and the great 
bell was rung when Giovanni 
Aguto, magnificently attended, 
rode into Florence to receive 
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1 “Pro certis negociis expeditionem guerre regis tangentibus.” (iesee: Roll, 
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the baton of Captain of War. 
In the morning he was handed 
the baton at the palace of the 
Signoria: in the afternoon he 
rode out with his men-at-arms. 
The name of Hawkwood was 
enough. The exiles and their 
Company had fled. 
Hawkwood remained Flor- 
entine commander-in-chief, but 
was at liberty when the republic 
was not at war to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, and he was 
fighting for the Carraras of 
Padua against the Scaligers of 
Verona when he gained his 
great victory at COastagnaro 
(11th March 1387). This was 
the crowning achievement of 
his military career. Before 
Hawkwood arrived to join the 
council of war the Carrarese 
army, led by the young 
and over-adventurous Francesco 
Novello (son of the Lord of 
Padua), had rashly crossed the 
Adige and encamped in a 
dangerously advanced position 
at Cerea. The enemy rapidly 
descending the right bank of 
the Adige, cut the Carrarese 
communications. The situa- 
tion was critical. Hawkwood’s 
men had to eat some of their 
horses. The army of Carrara 
retreated in good order and, 
closely pressed by the enemy, 
at length reached the Adige at 
Castelbaldo, where they found 
a welcome store of provisions. 
The Carrarese forces must have 
been considerably weakened by 
their long and difficult retreat. 
The immense Veronese army 
arrived intact, and took up a 
very strong position. Hawk- 
wood was now presented with 


of his line. 
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@ military problem of the first 
order. An attempt at crossing 
the river would have brought 
about the destruction of hig 
army, while an attack on the 
superior forces of the enemy 
in their position of advantage 
would have invited an equal 
disaster. Hawkwood seems to 
have rapidly conceived a com- 
plete plan of battle. He gave 
orders that every man should 
eat and drink and then go to 
his own standard. Then moy- 
ing his camp beyond the canal 
of Castagnaro, he gained the 
cover of its high banks. A 
feigned attack enticed his 
enemies from their position. 
While his cavalry charged and 
routed the Veronese horsemen 
held in reserve, Hawkwood and 
his men-at-arms, uttering ter- 
rifying shouts of “carne! 
carne! ” fell upon the enemy’s 
flank. The English archers 
behind the banks delivered a 
terrible shower of arrows. The 
Veronese were driven back upon 
their standards, which fell to 
the ground. The Paduan 
victory was complete and de- 
cisive. For a few months 
Antonio della Scala lingered in 
Verona bereft of power, almost 
a@ prisoner in his own castle; 
then, furtively taking ship 
by night, he went away 
to die in poverty, the last 
The son of an 
Essex tanner had put an end 
to the long rule of the Scaligers, 
whose brilliant court Dante had 
made his home, and whose 
magnificence yet lives in their 
carven tombs at Verona. Hawk- 
wood had well earned the title 
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given to Can Grande, greatest 
of the Scaligers—‘‘ Belligero 
terribile e robusto.” 

In 1385 the lord of Milan, 
Bernabo Visconti, had been 
treacherously seized and killed 
by his nephew, Gian Galleazzo. 
This remarkable man, the most 
powerful of the Visconti—am- 
bitious, crafty, cruel, deter- 
mined, above all intellectual— 
was to reach the highest point 
of Italian despotism. Having 
taken possession of Verona and 
Padua, he saw the whole of 
Lombardy at his feet. Flor- 
ence could not afford to look 
on while Gian Galleazzo swal- 
lowed up all the smaller States 
‘of Northern Italy. In the 
spring of 1390 she recalled her 
Oaptain of War, who was then 
at Gaeta. The Milanese did 
their best to bar his way from 
Rome to Florence ; but Hawk- 
wood, having openly demanded 
safe-conducts by several well- 
known routes, avoided them 
all, and, rapidly crossing the 
Tuscan Maremma, reached 
Florence early in May. In the 
folowing month he attacked 
and defeated the Visconti forces 
near Bologna. 

About twelve months later 
Hawkwood, then almost seventy 
years of age, carried out his 
famous ‘“‘retreat across the 
rivers.” Florence, in alliance 
with France, had prepared a 
great campaign against Gian 
Galleazzo, and French forces 
under D’Armagnac had crossed 
the Alps to join the Florentine 
army on the Po. In the mean- 
time Francesco Novello Car- 
vara, with the help of the Duke 


of Bavaria, had regained his. 
possessions, and re - entered 
Padua, and the Carrarese, like 
the Bolognese, were ready to 
throw in their weight to crush 
the Viper of Milan. Thus the 
Florentines and their allies oper- 
ating from Padua were able to 
attack Gian Galleazzo from 
the east, while D’Armagnac 
moved against him from the 
west. Hawkwood had a large 
army (its numbers are vari- 
ously estimated), and, having 
consulted the astrologers as to 
the most propitious moment, 
he marched out from Padua 
two hours before sunrise on 
11th January. Having carried 
out his part of the preliminary 
movements without a hitch, 
Hawkwood reached the Adda 
to find that D’Armagnac was 
still a long way off. The Vis- 
conti army moving out from 
Milan had been in danger of 
simultaneous attack on its two 
flanks, but its commander, Dal 
Verme, was now able to fight 
his two enemies separately and 
at his own convenience. Hawk- 
wood found himself imprisoned 
between the Oglio and the 
Adda, and confronted by nearly 
the whole of the Visconti forces, 
encamped about a mile away. 
Dal Verme, who could hardly 
have wished for anything better, 
wrote to Gian Galeazzo, ‘“ Tell 
me how you wish me to settle 
them,” and sent the Florentine 
commander a sarcastic greeting 
and a giftt—a fox in a cage. 
Hawkwood remarked to the 
messenger that he observed 
the animal was not dull., He 
then broke one of the bars of 
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the cage, and the fox came 
out. On each of the four 
following days Dal Verme 
offered battle, but failed to 
draw Hawkwood from his posi- 
tion. On the fifth day Hawk- 
wood made a sudden and vig- 
orous sortie, which disposed of 
some 2000 of Visconti’s men, 
and incidentally cleared the 
way to the Oglio, the only 
possible line of retreat. 

The difficulties Hawkwood 
had now to face will be appre- 
ciated if we consider the nature 
of the country he had to 
traverse. The whole portion 
of the Lombard plain east of 
Milan and north of the Po is 
intersected by a series of rivers 
following 2 south - easterly 


course, all roughly parallel to 
each other and all uniting with 
the Po, except the Adige, which 


enters the sea near Chioggia a 
few miles north of the many 
mouths of the main river. 
From west to east there is first 
the Adda flowing out of Como, 
then coming down from Iseo 
(least but loveliest of Italian 
lakes) the Oglio, which aug- 
ments itself with the little 
Chiese ; then the Mincio flow- 
ing directly from the Lake of 
Garda; and lastly, the long- 
wandering Adige, passing 
through Verona, covering the 
western approaches to Padua, 
and finishing its course parallel 
with the Po. Each of these 
in turn would offer a very 
serious obstacle to an army in 
retreat closely pursued by 
superior forces. 

Hawkwood, having opened 
his way to the Oglio by his 
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successful sortie, deceived Daj 
Verme by sending him a blood- 
stained gauntlet with a formal 
offer of battle, which was a- 
cepted for the following day. 
In the evening the Florentine 
camp was abandoned; but 
banners were left tied to the 
tops of trees, and a few trum- 
peters remained to make 4 
deceptive noise at intervals 
throughout. the night. Under 
cover of darkness Hawkwood 
hastened to the Oglio, found 
@ ford, and led his army across, 
On his way thence to the 
Mincio he was overtaken and 
compelled to engage in a series 
of running fights, the accounts 
of which are conflicting; but 
somehow or other he succeeded 
in crossing that river without 
great loss, and passed to his 
old battle-ground at Castag- 
naro, although harassed by 
the enemy all the way. There 
was now some breathing space, 
as a large part of the Visconti 
army was withdrawn to deal 
with D’Armagnac; but that 
old Italian weapon, the Adige, 
was now turned against Flor 
ence. Hawkwood was éi 
camped in the plain. At night, 
when he was resting his men 
before their last march into 
safety beyond the river, the 
enemy broke down its banks, 
and Hawkwood, wakened by 
the noise of waters, found his 
tents afloat. Like an old sea 
dog faced with sudden ship 
wreck, he prevented panic by 
an immediate command. He 
mounted his cavalry, every man 
taking up a foot-soldier behind 
him. It was impossible 
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thus for all the infantry, 
and we are told that many of 
them clung to the necks or 
tails of the horses. Guided by 
trees rising above the water, 
Hawkwood found familiar land- 
marks; and at length, not 
without considerable loss in 
men and horses, for many of 
both were drowned, he reached 
a point where it was possible 
to cross the last of the rivers, 
and the greater part of the 
Florentine army, worn out with 
hunger and fatigue, found rest 
and safety beyond the Adige. 
The chronicler compares this 
retreat with the most brilliant 
achievements of the ancient 
Romans. 

Soon after Dal Verme in- 
vaded Tuscany, but found that 
Hawkwood was there before 
him ready to bar his way. 
Both sides were now equal as 
regards numbers, and for a 
long time the rival armies 
moved from place to place 
mancuvring for position. Dur- 
ing one of these movements 
Hawkwood cut off and almost 
annihilated Dal Verme’s rear- 
guard, causing the Visconti 
the loss of 2000 killed and 
1000 prisoners. Dal Verme 
withdrew his forces into 
Liguria, and Florence was 
able to make honourable terms 
of peace. 

Hawkwood now settled down 
toend his days at his Florentine 
home in San Donato a Torre. 
The Signoria heaped on their 
beloved Aguto honours and 
rewards. Since 1375 he had 
received from Florence his 
annuity of 1200 florins. He 
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was now given an additional © 
pension of 2000 florins, while 
a dowry of like amount was 
settled for each of his three 
daughters, and a pension of 
1000 florins was granted to his 
wife after his death. But this 
was not all. While he yet 
lived, the Commune ordered 
the building of ‘a worthy 
and handsome tomb for the 
ashes of the great and brave 
knight.” Florence was no doubt 
sincerely grateful for Hawk- 
wood’s services ; but she must 
have realised that these costly 
honours would be a good in- 
vestment, making it known to 
the world that those who served 
her brilliantly would be bril- 
liantly rewarded. 

There is some evidence that 
Hawkwood was arranging to 
leave Florence and take his 
wife and family to England ; 
but’ there is no record of his 
having seen his native land 
after he crossed the Alps in 
1362, and he died at San 
Donato (17th March 1394). A 
commission of citizens was ap- 
pointed to order and provide 
a splendid funeral. All the 
shops were closed, and the 
citizens (many in black cloaks) 
thronged the streets. To the 
sound of muffled bells, with 
drooping banners and blazing 
torches, the great procession 
formed in the Piazza. Here 
assembled the Signoria, the 
Captains of the Parte Guelfa, 
the Six of the Mercanzia, the 
Consuls of the Arts, and last 
—perhaps with saddest hearts 
—the soldiers of Hawkwood’s 
“lances ”’ with their caparisoned 
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horses bearing his arms, his 
helmet, and his pennon. His 
body robed in cloth of gold 
lay on an open bier beside the 
holy font in “San Giovanni,” 
and here the Signoria and 
people came to mourn their 
great Captain of War. In the 
following year Richard II. sent 
a letter to the Commune re- 
questing permission for the 
removal of Hawkwood’s body 
to England, and the reply of 
the Commune giving consent 
shows that it was then in- 
terred in the Duomo. In the 
Parish Church of Sible Heding- 
ham there still remains a por- 
tion of the arched canopy of 
Hawkwood’s monument. The 
tomb ordered by the Commune 
of Florence was never erected, 
but Paolo Uccelli was com- 
missioned to paint the fresco 
in terre verde (a monotone 
bronze green), which, now 
transferred to canvas, hangs 
on the western wall of the 
Duomo. 

The Condottieri’s son John, 
who was naturalised in 1407, 
became heir to the family 
estate. The name ‘“ Hawk- 
woods ’’ is still borne by the 
manor house at Sible Heding- 
ham, which was entirely re- 
built about 1600. One of 
Hawkwood’s daughters mar- 
ried John Shelley, an ancestor 
of the poet. 

Uccelli’s fresco shows a man 
of medium height, with broad 
shoulders, powerful chest, and 
clear-cut regular features. The 
face is clean-shaven, and has 
none of that fierce eagerness 
shown on the face of Colleoni, 
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the great Italian condottieri, 
as Verocchio has carved it at 
Venice. We have, instead, a 
secret comprehending smile, 
Man and horse seem to have 
one spirit, and unite to give 
@ vivid impression of energy 
and determination. 

In attempting an estimate 
of Hawkwood’s character, we 
should consider how far it is 
fair to judge the fourteenth 
century by twentieth century 
standards. He seems to have 
had an average share of the 
vices of the time, but there 
is ample evidence that he had 
more than an average share of 
its virtues. Anyone who is 
inclined to make him a hero 
must remember what happened 
at Faenza and Cesena. We are 
not yet sufficiently civilised 
to regard all war as butchery, 
but we cannot think without 
horror of that bloody work. 
In spite of a few lapses when 
faced with tempting offers, 
Hawkwood remained faithful 
to his engagements at a time 
when condottiere were not re 
markable for fidelity. His ser- 
vices were reckoned invalu- 
able. On one occasion when 
the Florentine Council was de- 
liberating the question of his 
pay, the argument ran as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘ Preferably at a low 
price, then a fair stipend, but 
finally at any price.” But m 
times of peace Hawkwood must 
often have been a nuisance 
and an impediment to the 
conduct of ordinary affairs. 
For example, the Pisan archives 
contain the answer for non- 
delivery given by a merchant 
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who declares ‘‘ that he cannot 
pring the goods to Pisa for fear 
of John Hawkwood.”’ 

Vergerio calls Hawkwood “a 
man of generous spirit,’’ and 
his name appears in a list of 
the founders of the English 
Hospital in Rome. We know 
that he received immense sums 
from time to time, yet in his 
later life he was often in 
pecuniary difficulties. He seems 
to have been very reserved, and 
rather inaccessible in the way 
of friendship. One of the few 
people with whom he was 
really intimate was Ruggiero 
Cane of Milan, and to him only 
he is said to have confided his 
“most secret designs.’”’ He had 
@ keen sense of humour, and 
was always ready in reply. 
On one occasion, we are told, 
he was greeted by two mendi- 
cant friars with the customary 
“God give you peace!” to 
which he curtly replied with 
“God take away your alms!” 

Hawkwood was not without 
honour in his own country, and 
on two occasions he was ap- 
pointed an English Ambassador. 
The Florentines found him as 
useful in the council chamber 
as he was on the battlefield, 
and the ‘‘ Hight of War” were 
accustomed to ask and accept 
his advice when he came to 
receive their orders. Of his 
military genius we have suffi- 


cient proof. His power of 
organisation speaks for itself. 
He came into Italy leading a 
rabble of freebooters, and re- 
tired from active service after 
having commanded the first 
regular army since Roman 
times. Following his brilliant 
career, we find in him all the 
qualities of a great soldier— 
observation, right judgment, 
quickness, leadership, deter- 
mination, energy, and courage. 
Hawkwood showed the Italians 
a new kind of warfare. The 
tide of the Renascence was 
coming nearer, rising higher 
every day, and one of the first 
arts it touched was the art of 
war. Before the end of the 
century a new military school 
was forming in Italy, and by 
1400 the Italian condottiere 
were leading their own armies 
without foreign assistance. If 
we English, who have learned 
so much from Italy, can claim 
to have shown the Italians how 
to adjust their old military 
machinery to suit new con- 
ditions—to have taught them, 
in fact, the true principles of 
modern warfare,—it is because 
of the great example and the 
brilliant achievements of Sir 
John Hawkwood, who proved 
himself not only a great leader 
in battle, but also a match 
for the counsellors of popes, 


emperors, and kings. 
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- MONTPARNASSUM. 


BY SALIS. 


THE writer who picks an 
artist for his hero has, as a 
rule, a summary way of polish- 
ing off his artistic career. He 
gives him a few years of 
poverty in an attic, when his 
genius is only recognised by a 
few equally impecunious com- 
panions, but at last blazes him 
into fame and fortune by means 
of a picture exhibited at one 
of the great yearly shows. 
From thenceforward the town 
is at the artist’s feet, dealers 
wait at his door, sitters clamour 
for precedence, and he marries 
the girl whom he was too 
noble to court in poverty 
. . . 6 seq. The truth is rather 
different. During twenty years 
spent behind the artistic scenes 
I have known only one artist 
who soared thus suddenly to 
fame, a young Scandinavian. 
His first exhibition at Stock- 
holm thrust him willy-nilly 
into position as a leader of 
modern Scandinavian art, much 
indeed to his own astonish- 
ment and dismay. On his 
return to Paris I was con- 
gratulating him, but he cut 
me very short. 

“It is awful,” he cried. “It 
is not pleasant at all. Why, 
now I shall have to live up to 
my reputation for the rest of 
my life. And all I was asking 
for was a small success on 
which I could work along.” 

He saw too truly. The task 


of living up to a reputation 
thus suddenly made, with 
sharp-nosed critics and envious 
rivals watching for the slightest 
hint of relaxation, was not 
wholly enviable. He was con- 
demned to surpass himself for 
the rest of his career. 

Nor had he waited, with 
romantic nobility, for success 
before he had married. Quite 
to the contrary: up to this 
moment his wife had been 
supporting him, for she was 
one of those strong - armed 
Swedish masseuses who ar 
the mainstay of most Swedish 
painters. The artist is seldom 
noble. His awe of the future 
is dim, or he would hardly 
have chosen such a profession ; 
he seldom suppresses his feelings 
towards the girl of his choice. 
At the first sale of a sketch 
for £10 or so he dives head- 
long into matrimony, optimis- 
tically sure that henceforward 
sketches at £10 will sell enough 
of themselves while he is await- 
ing that soar into fame and 
fortune which the novelists 
have foretold for him. Be 
sides, he needs a model, and 
anybody can calculate that 4 
wife at nothing per hour must 
come immensely cheaper than 
@ mere professional who de 
mands her wages on Saturday 
without fail. Or, if he happens 
to choose a fellow student, she 
too wants a model, and the 
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saving is doubled. And even 
to save twice as much out of 
an income of nothing must in 
the end be a real economy. 

In retrospect it is not the 
final success but precisely the 
eatly years of struggle, the 
lower slopes of Parnassus, which 
recur to the memory with a 
pleasing flavour. There is a 
compensation in the slower 
progress. I myself was not, I 
admit, an inch more noble 
than the rest of my species, a 
portrait commission for £15 
being the basis of our domestic 
calculations. But so horrified 
was my prospective father-in- 
law that he acted in the best 
of Victorian traditions, and 
commended Claribel in the 
future to the care of the Deity, 
vice himself, resigned. And 
in the full flush of this doubly 
romantic event, an artistic wed- 
ding and a parental interdiction, 
our first exhibition took place. 
It was not, properly speaking, 
an attack on the portals of 
fame, but a deliberate and 


_ feminine assault on the pockets 


of the public. I say this in no 
spirit of Adam and Eve, but 
I should never have had the 
good sense to exploit the end 
of the honeymoon thus. For 
the assault was directed on 
Claribel’s native place (her 
father having moved), and it 
reckoned on the fact that senti- 
ment in such matters runs 
higher in favour of the feminine 
half of a newly married couple. 

An old friend of the family 
lent us an empty shop for a 
week, and in the intervals 
between bride’s lunches and 
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bridal dinners we got our pre- 
mises ready for the grand open- 
ing. Our actions excited at 
first a lot of comment, and 
even anxiety in the commercial 
circles. ‘‘ Was it possible,” 
the gossips asked one another, 
“that Miss Claribel, or Mrs 
Salis and her young husband 
were going to open shop?” 
They trembled at the thought 
of such unfair competition, for 
gentle - folk would naturally 
draw the gentry. They won- 
dered where the blow would 
fall, what commodity were we 
choosing? But when they 
learned by devious ways that 
it was only Art they sighed in 
relief, and on the penultimate 
day of the show the butcher 
himself in ceremonial clothes, 
with red face atop, and his 
wife in stiff Sunday satin, 
dared to look in on us. He 
removed his hat, exhaled loudly, 
and after having apologised for 
his intrusion, added— 

** Ah tho’t maybe Ah might 
get a little souveneer of Miss 
Claribel theer if it was aboot a 
poond.” 

Luckily the butcher, previous 
to taking so temerarious a step, 
had canvassed the opinions 
of his customers. “ Would it 
be considered presumptuous ? ” 
We had been warned. There 
was little in the show to please 
an English butcher, or at least 
butcher-cum-wife, for Claribel’s 
designs were exotic and mostly 
of semi-nude dancers making 
arabesques of themselves to a 
counter rhythm of draperies and 
eats. So a realistic sketch was 
hurriedly found in the dis- 
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cards. It consisted of little 
more than a gate and a turnip- 
field, but the introduction of 
a girl with a basket made it 
into a ‘figure piece.’ Indeed, 
so well did the butcher’s taste 
agree with that of the general 
public that several visitors had 
to be shooed away from it 
with some tact. As the show 
drew to its conclusion, we 
began to wonder if we had 
not miscalculated the butcher’s 
courage. But on his appear- 
ance he was at once conducted 
to his picture, approved of it, 
paid his ‘ poond,’ cast troubled 
eyes at the exotic dancers, and 
withdrew with the satisfaction 
of a bold deed happily accom- 
plished. 

Our raid was not in truth 
very buccaneering, although to 
many English people a picture 
exhibition, given by a friend, 
is little better than an act of 
esthetic highwaymanship. Here 
at least the strain on the purse 
was modest, for our pictures 
were small and our prices to 
match. One of two larger 
things gave a certain air of 
authority to the small sketches, 
and one in particular, which 
contained about ten pounds of 
potatoes elaborately painted in 
detail before they degenerated 
from art to the casserole, ex- 
cited so much interest that we 
thought it sold a dozen times. 
A portrait of Claribel, executed 
by me in the full glamour of 
our engagement, delighted one 
old lady. She fluttered about 
it for so long that our hearts 
beat high ; the sale would have 
meant six months of tranquillity 
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for us. But she finally decided 
not to buy, “ because she had 
no one to whom she could 
leave it.” This post-obit ip. 
terest is an obstacle which an 
artist meets not seldom ; many 
@ promising sale has thus halted 
at the brink of the grave. And 
we, young idiots that we were, 
never thought of suggesting 
that she might will it back to 
us. Yet, although we muleted 
the town tactfully, we returned 
to Paris well satisfied with our 
sentimental experiment, recom- 
pensed enough to show Clari- 
bel’s still repudiating father 
that the job he had so cursorily 
confided to the Deity was appa- 
rently in capable hands. 

The reasons which made us 
choose Ghent for our next 
show, for our first real exhibi- 
tion in fact, were not actu 
ally mysterious, although S— 
himself was an odd character. 
He was a small German Jew 
brought up in Russia, and 
the German, the Jewish and 
the Russian were so inextri- 
cably entangled in him that 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde was 
a plain-sailing combination i 
comparison. All the most ex- 
aggerated characteristics of each 
nation fought in him, and m 
turn had the upper hand. He 
was married to an Americal 
girl, and the facts of his mar 
riage were characteristic. They 
had met at some artistic 1 
union, but he could speak n0 
English; she could speak 
neither French, German, Rus- 
sian, nor Yiddish. However, 
he chose to fall passionately in 
love with her, and, as a natural 
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gonsequence, she with him. 
Courtship was reduced to sighs, 


and dumb-crambo; but 
Jove laughs at dictionaries as 
lightly as at locksmiths. His 
muted suit was successful. So 
he learned the pregnant words, 
‘I love you,’ and on them 
played a hundred variations, 
andante sostentuto, allegretto mod- 
erato, con expressione, fortissimo, 
piano, and all the musical 
vocabulary. The Luxembourg 
gardens was the scene of this 
triumph of manner over matter, 
and he made his final formal 
request ‘to name the day’ 
through the mother, who had 
a few sentences of German. 
How they got through the 
ceremony we do not know ; but 
by this time they had invented 
@ polyglot esperanto most 
strange to hear, in which Eng- 
lish, French, German, Yiddish, 
and Russian served as they 
came most handy. She, al- 
though several years resident 
in Paris, had such a confusion 
of European tongues in her 
head that she could never sort 
them out, and was almost 
like the whole of the builders 
of Babel condensed into one 
person. 

We had not been planning 
to exhibit again so early’ in 
our career, least of all to 
invade a strange European town 
with our still modest art. But 
§——, booked for an exhibition 
in Ghent, was looking for a 
confrére, one who would share 
With him the expenses of the 
gallery and yet not be a 
serious rival. Olaribel and I 
filled the bill to a T. He 
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bolstered up our modesty, in- 
flamed our ambition, described 
Belgium as @ country clamour- 
ing for art, and pointed out 
that painting pictures and sell- 
ing them were two very dif- 
ferent branches of the profes- 
sion, and that it was time we 
learned the latter. He was 
right, as we discovered. 
Having lured us in, S—— 
kindly agreed to save us the 
expense and bother of having 
to go to Ghent a week in 
advance to hang the show. 
His Germanic side allowed him 
to canvass and corner all the 
possible purchasers, in which 
he showed a certain frank 
egoism which came as @ com- 
plete surprise to us. From 
being associates we found our- 
selves suddenly translated into 
the position of rivals. One 
thing, however, he did arrange, 
as it contributed to the general 
dignity of the exhibition. The 
show was under the auspices 
of an art society, and S—— 
made the president come to 
the station to greet us. His 
daughter presented Olaribel 
with a huge bouquet, and then 
the President, bowing his tall 
frock-coated figure and waving 
his silk hat solemnly, broke 
into an English speech. 
“Mister Salis,” he began, 
“blimy but h’I’m glad ter see 
yer. And this h’I presqom is 
the missus. Welcome ter Ghent, 
Marm, and h’if there’s hany- 
think h’I can blinking well do 
fer yer, say the word. That's 
orl, see. Orikey, h’I’m glad 
ter think as ’ow you're going 
ter show yer paintings ’ere...” 
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The perfect Billingsgate of 
his speech contrasted so oddly 
with the immaculateness of his 
costume and the urbanity of 
his backbone that I could not 
refrain from a comment on the 
remarkable character of his 
English, and inquire how he 
had attained it. 

“Why, blimy,” he replied, 
“when h’I was a nipper h’I 
h’used ter go down to the 
blooming docks ‘ere and get 
the sailors ter give me lessons. 
Yer see, Mister Salis, this ’ere 
h’English not being pronounced 
like h’it is written, h’it h’is 
most h’important as ’ow a man 
wot wants to learn correct ’as 
to get ‘is h’accent straight, as 
you might say. But h’I h’am 
told h’I ’ave a most h’eccelent 
year for the h’accent.” 

“Your ear,” I could only 
answer, “is almost too good. 
In England we say that when 
anybody speaks perfect Eng- 
lish he is probably a foreigner.” 

“* Why,” he replied with some 
complacency, “ that’s orl right. 
Though I ’as ter say ’as ’ow 
there ain’t many wot ’as ’ad 
my h’opportunities.”’ 

The young painter, cajoled 
by the novelists, imagines that 
he has only to paint his pic- 
tures; fame and the fervid 
picture lover do the rest. S—— 
taught us otherwise. The pic- 
tures once painted, the artist 
has, in the expressive American 
phrase, to sell himself. It is 
frankly a Shylockish perform- 
ance—a pound of soul instead 
of flesh. The public does not 
willingly buy mere paint and 
canvas; why pay ten guineas 
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for a twopennorth of can 

@ sixpennorth of paint and 
five-shilling frame? The extra 
ten pounds four shillings odq 
is paid for a prime cut of your 
soul; and if the poor artist 
is at hand and the would-be 
buyer a lady, she insists op 
having that ten pounds’ worth 
of soul spread out and bleed- 
ingly described for her benefit, 
A sentimental and enthusiastic 
admirer can make the artist 
feel more clean stripped and 
nude than ever was Susannah, 
That is, if you have an English 
upbringing, which tends to keep 
souls clothed as decently as 
bodies. S—— unblushingly 
drew dramatic pictures of his 
soul for the benefit of the 
Ghent amateurs. He had two 
kinds of pictures, those he did 
for reputation and those he 
did for commerce; but im 
selling he seemed to have 3 
sardonic zest in spilling more 
soul over the sale of one pot- 
boiler than over that of two of 
his genuine works, which were 
very talented in expression. 

For instance : 

“You see that cemetary,” 
he once said to us, pointing out 
a small sketch (I translate from 
his Franco - German - English 
idiom), “I paint that in Russia 
one time. But it was so grey, 
so grey. Then I stop a house 
painter who was passing, and 
I say, ‘Hey, how much you 
take to paint that tomb red?’ 
We fix the price, he paint, the 
tombstone, and I finish my 
picture. But I sometimes won- 
der“ what that family think 
when they come next Sunday 
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and find their tomb all red like 
that.” 

But to the client : 

“ Ah, Monsieur! ah, Madame! 
Yes, in very truth. That strange 
searlet tomb. Yes, in actual 
reality. I saw it once passing 
through at dusk...ah... 
like a blow at my heart, so 
mexpected, so poignant. I 
strive to render that weird 
sinister effect, that scarlet 
tombstone amongst all those 
other pallid grey graves. Ex- 
actly, Madame, like a wound. 
I tried to render my sensations. 
But only after many inquiries 
did I find out the reason. The 
man was murdered, it seems, 
but his murderer had escaped. 
And they painted it red as a 
sign till the murderer should 
be caught; so that the dead 
man should, as it were, cry 
aloud every week. And per- 
haps I in my soul heard that 
ery. And thus, Monsieur, I 
strove that some of this sensa- 
tion should emanate from the 
picture. ... The price? ...” 

We took our souls too seri- 
ously, and came off badly in 
the contest. 

The lesson of the Ghent 
show lasted us for a couple of 
years. We continued to paint 
and to hope and to send to the 
salons, awaiting that burst of 
critics’ clamour which should 
wher us into the painter’s 
paradise. A critic, K——, 
how made us grasp once more 
at public approval. K—— 

was @ young French 
Critic aiming at distinction, 
and, indeed, on the road to it. 
He had invented a form of 
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cate simile, double-jointed allu- 
sions, and flamboyant imagery, 
which had the merit of being 
quite incomprehensible,  al- 
though it sounded like the most 
tremendous sense. His pre- 
faces to catalogues were becom- 
ing highly appreciated, for they 
left the reader feeling over- 
awed but somehow unintelli- 
gent, which was undoubtedly 
the most profitable frame of 
mind for the dealer or the 
artist. K——— has since climbed 
to eminence, the button of the 
legion of honour, the front 
page of a great daily, poems in 
profusion, and a number of 
plays; but in those days he 
clung to a paper which hung 
on the edge of bankruptcy, and 
was the author of one slim 
book of verse in praise of 
opium dreams, a long way after 
Baudelaire. 

K—— had been of service 
to a gentleman who owned an 
Art gallery, and from time to 
time he was able to introduce 
friends to the place. It was 
not essentially, we think, our 
Art that made K——— choose us 
for one such exhibition. He 
was the perfect Frenchman, 
and we attracted him for much 
the reasons that Othello at- 
tracted Desdemona. Claribel’s 
exotic drawings stimulated the 
imagist side of his nature, while 
I—“* Voyageur dans les Indes 
comme wn heres de Kipling,” 
to quote from his preface— 
had a glamour ; he surrounded 
me in his exuberant fancy with 
tigers and boa - constrictors, 
thrust me into the arms of 
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impossible ebony Cleopatras, 
and rooted a whirlwind admira- 
tion of my present in the illu- 
sion of my past. 

The owner of the gallery, 
M——,, was not a conventional 
art dealer: he was a fashion- 
able photographer, who had 
the ingenious idea of trans- 
forming his huge waiting-rooms 
into a gallery of painting, thus 
not only befriending painters 
but amusing patrons. At least 
he assured a continual flux 
of visitors, which is more than 
many galleries assure. Some- 
times, as for us, he launched 
his shows with a gaia, at which 
were present members of the 
Ministry, of the Chambre des 
Deputés, of the Stock Exchange, 
and of the Stage, for he took 
the photographs even of minor 
celebrities free. We too were 
given carte blanche, but could 
do no better than distribute 
invitations round Montparnasse. 
We spent the last of our re- 
sources on frames, and once 
more waited for the warm 
embrace of fame and fortune. 

The opening night arrived. 
We dined at home on bread 
and cheese, calculating to make 
up on M *s generous pro- 
visions. We arrived at the 
gallery, were shown up. At 
the door K——— met us, tearing 
his hair; behind him loomed 
M—— ploughing deep lanes 
through his immense black 
beard with his fingers. 

“* Ah, mes amis. I weep for 
you. Ah, what tragedy,” cried 
K—-. 

“But what is it?” we ex- 
claimed. 
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“But is it possible? Yoq 
do not know, then? All i 
lost,” shouted M——, waving 
his arms. 

“What, what?” we implored, 

The gallery was there, our 
pictures were there, we could 
see nothing to excite this greet- 
ing of disaster. 

“But, sacré bleu,” cried 
K——, “the Ministry has 
fallen.” 

Fate was determined to keep 
us lingering on her doorstep. 
The diplomats, the Stock Ex- 
change, the Stage .. . what 
indeed are art exhibitions when 
the Ministry falls. For a 
Frenchman of affairs to look at 
@ picture during such a crisis 
would be as bad as was the 
conduct of Nero at the fire of 
Rome. No audience was left 
to us but the hordes of Mont- 
parnasse, who fell joyously on 
M——’s champagne, and gob- 
bled his luxurious tit-bits with 
a will. K himself was 80 
agitated that in attempting 
to recite aloud his poetical 
preface he misjudged his 
strength, and with the words: 
“ Voyageur dans les Indes comme 
un heros de Kipling,” he fell 
fainting into the arms of 4 
bystander, and was with difi- 
culty restored to conscious 
ness by the hysterics of his 
wife. 

The show was, however, 
noticed favourably—one of & 
thousand others per annum— 
by several of the big Parisian 
dailies; and amongst smaller 
pickings Claribel sold one im- 
portant picture. It was a big 
exuberant drawing in colour 
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of the Cleopatra-cum-anachron- 
ism period; the prospective 


buyer wrote her a letter, in 
which he explained that he 
was @ diplomat, that he kept a 
salon, that he received beaucoup 
de monde, that the drawing 
would be well placed, and that 
she in consequence would de- 
rive high benefits from his 
possession of it. In view of 
these benefits he could not 
offer more than about a third 
of the catalogue price. Claribel 
hesitated. But after all to 
sell a picture . . . to sell it 
toastranger ... on its merits 
... Without that selling of 
oneself... even at a third 
of the price. The diplomat 
got his picture, and did not 
invite us over to see how it 
was hung. Beaucoup de monde 
may have gazed on it, but for 
all the benefit that it brought 
to Claribel it might just as well 
have been dropped to the 
bottom of the sea of oblivion. 
Sometimes we wonder where 
itisnow. Odd thought : little 
bits of ourselves drifting about 
the world, housed by strangers. 
Not long ago I found in Cali- 
fornia a sketch which I had 
first sold in London. 

Sheer poverty was respon- 
sible for our fourth exhibition ; 
We were stoney-broke. So once 
more, this time under the gis 
of @ well-to-do American friend, 
we made a deliberate assault 
on the pockets of the public: 
in this instance her rich friends. 
Our studio was an immense 
barn of a place which sub- 
sequently has become a public 
garage. Various friends agreed 
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to give the show a start. One 
Was @ Singer since risen to fame; 
another knew a young Spanish 
dancer and a Spaniard who 
played the guitar; he could 
also arrange ‘candles in old bis- 
cuit-boxes so as to give the 
effects of footlights. Unluckily, 
funds were wanting either for 
the piano or the refreshments. 
The piano company, in the 
days before the war, was trust- 
ful. It allowed us the piano 
on tick. We explained the 
situation to the épicier, who 
lived only three doors away ; 
we had no money, but promised 
payment on results. He tem- 
porised. He would come and 
see the pictures first and decide 
if they merited the risk. He 
came, inspected our art, weighed 
it in a critical mind, and sent 
in more lavishly than we had 
ordered. 

On: the afternoon before the 
opening, Claribel’s ex-artmaster 
came to inspect us. He was 
A——, famous painter of the 
Salon National. We hung on 
his opinion, for we were in 
truth still but little better than 
students in spite of our past 
shows. Behind a screen our 
charwoman was washing up. 
She, too, had had a long ac- 
quaintance with studios, and 
knew how important this visit 
was to us. But A—— was 
almost too enthusiastic. He 
had not seen our work for over 
a year, and he burst into Gallic 
expressions of delight at our 
progress. Our char was a long 
fuzzy - haired Italian woman, 
and at each of A——’s “ Ab, 
mais...” her tousled head 
Q 
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popped up over the screen and 
an expressive eye gave Us & 
great wink of delighted sym- 
pathy. As soon as A—— had 
taken his leave, she rushed out 
to congratulate us. But we 
shook our heads sadly at one 
another. 

“Tf that had only been to- 
morrow,” said Claribel, ‘‘ each 
of those ‘Ah mais’ would 
have been worth at least twenty 
francs. Now they have all 
been wasted.” 

The transatlantic lambs were 
led to the shearing, and lost 
their wool with a good grace. 
The singer sang, the dancer 
danced, the cakes were eaten, 
and that very night paid for. 
We went to bed solvent but 
nauseated. For six hours we 
had been so seeped with lavish 
compliments that we were 
sticky with them. They were 
but the sincere efforts of nice 
honest folk to show us that 
they, too, had souls; they 
were the attempts of aspirants 
struggling to live for a moment 
up to what they imagined the 
artist to be; but who little 
knew that except for a capa- 
city to put shapes and colours 
together the artist also is quite 
an ordinary man, and has, 
when he is honest, quite an 
ordinary soul. 

One lady, a poetess with a 
taste for the esoteric and its 
accompanying trimmings, swore 
that De M——,, the great French 
actor, must see Claribel’s draw- 
ings. But, alas! De M—— 
was in bed. He had been over- 
set by Apaches and slightly 
injured. So, since De M—— 
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could not come to the show, the 
show must go to De M—~., 
The poetess called for Claribel 
in a cab, the more exotic and 
esoteric of the drawings wer 
thrust in after them, and off 
they went. 

Claribel was left in an ante. 
chamber while the poetess pre- 
pared the actor. She found 
herself in the midst of a weird 
collection. A Balzac would 
be needed to catalogue it; 
objects of vertu were crowded 
on every hand, but all had 
been picked for some sinister 
or erotic quality. Through 
the flat the dividing walls had 
been removed, and their places 
were taken by curtains of a 
strange livid yellow, supported 
by twisted pillars of old wood 
painted a bright sky-blue. At 
intervals a creaking voice ut- 
tered French words of con- 
siderable impropriety. The 
poetess lingering, Claribel looked 
about her for the origin of the 
voice. She pushed aside the 
curtain at the other end of the 
room and saw a bathroom. The 
bath was scooped in the black 
marble floor. At its edge 4 
huge black mastiff lay, gnawing 
and slobbering over a raw bone, 
the fresh meat on which showed 
startlingly crimson against the 
black polished floor. Behind 
the dog on a swinging perch 4 
gaudy parrot ignorantly uttered 
French obscenities with all 4 
parrot’s air of wisdom. 

At last she was summoned, 
and, traversing half a doze 
rooms all of a similar character, 
was ushered into the actor's 
bedroom. He lay in a Chinese 
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bed of carved ebony. His fine 
though heavy face and massive 
neck made Olaribel think of 
Roman emperors. He was 
shrouded in a gown of vivid 
orange satin, and he pawed 
over the drawings with a sen- 
suous appreciation. Some were 
decorations for fans, and the 
odd crinkled quality of one 
he particularly admired. Olari- 
bel could not tell him that for 
want of material they had 
been painted on the silk of 
discarded blouses and petti- 
coats, and that the peculiar 
quality that he was admiring 
had been achieved simply. It 
was a@ piece of old washed 
petticoat that she had been 
too impatient to iron smooth. 
Over one drawing he became 
lyric. In the manner of the 
esthetic Frenchman he began 
to build up a rhetorical monu- 
ment to it. He seemed to 
perceive a hundred strange 
aspects, of which Claribel had 
not the slightest idea when 
she had drawn the thing. Then 
in a burst of enthusiasm he 
proposed that she should design 
a ballet for him, and at once 
he began to improvise the 
details. However, the poetess 
cut him short. She told him 
that Claribel was a nice English 
lady, and had been so well 
brought up that she could not 
éven understand what he was 
talking about. Which was true. 
This so deflated the great actor 
that his inspiration vanished, 
and, ordering his valet to pay 
the price of the drawing, he 
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let Claribel go. But as she 
went he assured her that her 
picture should have a place of 
honour; in fact, right above 
his pillow. Claribel came home 
wondering just what she had 
put in that drawing, and some- 
what startled at her own unsus- 
pected capacity. 

Next year we decided to try 
our own London. With port- 
folios under our arms we entered. 
a well-known gallery, and asked 
to see the manager. It was our 
first independent attempt on an 
art dealer’s; no friend stood 
beside us, no critic had recom- 
mended us. The director looked 
at our paintings, and we too 
gazed at them miserably. There 
is a telepathy at such a moment. 
Never do one’s own pictures 
look so worthless as when a 
dealer is considering them. But 
to our astonishment he turned 
to us with a kindly smile and 
said— 

“ That’s all right. Now when 
can you be ready ? ”’ 

But there, with the opening 
of the regular dealer’s door 
the romance of picture showing 
fades away. Exhibiting be- 
comes @ mere monotonous in- 
terlude in the artist’s career. 
But if he is lucky he will 
never have to exchange those 
first adventurous, exciting steps 
at the foot of Montparnassus 
for any of the novelist’s glam- 
orous crash into fame. For in 
real life glamour is like the 
child’s jam: the more it is 
spread out the sweeter it 
tastes. 
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THE UNDER-WORLD OF POLITIOS—DUDLEY BRADSTREET—LITERARY 
ETHICS—-PLAGIARISM: BEN JONSON AND STERNE. 


THE under-world of politics 
is not a place of pleasant resort. 
Its dim corners are seldom lit 
up by sparks of generosity or 
self - sacrifice. Those furtive 
ones who find room in it for 
their desires or ambitions have 
no wish to ‘do good’ or to 
serve their country. It has 
generally been their more 
modest hope to fill their pocket 
—not too full—and to lay up 
for their old age a poor little 
treasure. And never was this 
under- world enwrapt in a 
thicker gloom than in the days 
when the Duke of Newcastle 
held sway. For many years 
he was the master of our 
Parliament, and not once did 
he look through the rather 
shady means of government 
to the safety of England, which 
should have been its end. 
Fussy and timid always, he 
was supremely interested in 
the management of boroughs, 
in attaching the support of 
wirepullers to himself; and it 
is not remarkable that in 
the transaction of this dingy 
business he wrote and received 
more letters than have wasted 
the time of a public servant 
before or since. He did not 
take a lofty view of the poli- 
tician’s calling. He made no 
extravagant demand upon his 


colleagues’ intelligence. “It 
would be a very bad pr. 
cedent,’’ he thought, “‘ to punish 
everybody in office for not acting 
as if they had sense.” It was 
not for ‘ sense ’ that he chose his 
supporters. “Everybody knew,” 
said he, “‘ that there might be 
very good reasons for giving 


people employment in the 
State besides their having 
sense.” For instance, the con- 


trol of boroughs was obviously 
@ more highly valuable quality 
in an aspiring politician than 
brains, especially if this con- 
trol was enhanced by a proper 
zeal to serve the Government. 
And so the Duke of Newcastle 
went timidly on his way, in- 
defatigable in the discharge of 
superfluous duties, until he 
brought the confiding country 
which he governed to the edge 
of a precipice. 

For those who are interested 
in the tragi-comedy of politics, 
we commend without reserve 
Mr L. B. Namier’s ‘ The Struc 
ture of Politics at the Accession 
of George III.’ (London: Mat 
millan & Co.). As a fisher of 
facts Mr Namier has cast his 
net wide, and no big fish has 
escaped the close mesh of that 
net. For instance, he has for 
the first time published the 
accounts of the Secret Serve 
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Fund administered by New- 
castle, and proves that the 
size of this fund and the cor- 
ruption wrought by it has been 
largely over-rated. It was spent 
in a foolish charity rather than 
in corruption. As Mr Namier 
gays, ““ There was more jobbery, 
stupidity, and human charity 
about it than bribery.” But 
this plea—that it was only a 
little one—does not exonerate 
Newcastle. We should not 
have expected him to sin on 
a grand scale. He was timid 
even in his bribery, and the 
poor £15,000 which he spent 
out of the Secret Service 
Fund was wasted upon helping 
lame dogs, if he had made 
use of them, or in fumbling 
attempts at corruption. But 
the cowardice of his policy does 
not mitigate his crime. The 
man who secretly disburses 
£15,000 is checked by the fact 
that £15,000 is all that he has 
to disburse. Had there been 
more, surely more would have 
been spent; and let it be re- 
membered that besides money 
he had many places in his gift, 
and much useful work might 
have been and was achieved 
by promises. The conclusion 
of the matter seems to be that 
even in the conduct of his 
bribery Newcastle was re- 
strained merely by the light- 
hess of the secret purse and 
by the spirit of pettifogging 
that was always within him. 
It was with half a heart that 
he set about the congenial 
work of bribery. And, small 
though its results were, he 
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clung to it with a feverish 
hand. 

Indeed, in the eighteenth 
century, there was very little 
prejudice against bribery and 
corruption. Soame Jenyns, 
quoted by Mr Namier, held 
that “an independent House 
of Commons is no part of the 
English Constitution.” He be- 
lieved that a numerous assem- 
bly uninfluenced is as much 
a creature of imagination as 
a griffin or a dragon. He had 
not much faith in the nobility 
of his contemporaries. ‘“‘ Men 
get into Parliament,” said he, 
“in pursuit of powers, honours, 
and preferments, and until they 
obtain them, determine to ob- 
struct all business and to dis- 
tress Government ; but happily 
for their country, they are no 
sooner gratified than they are 
equally zealous to promote the 
one .or support the other.” 
Newcastle knew these truths 
as well as did Soame Jenyns 
and Henry Fox, that rapacious 
politician who exhorted the 
youthful Shelburne to _ get 
place as soon as possible, since 
it is ‘the placemen, not the 
independent lord, who can do 
this country good.” And it 
was not his fault that he could 
not find places or money for 
them all. 

Mr Namier describes at some 
length what it was that per- 
suaded Englishmen in the eigh- 
teenth century to seek election 
to the House of Commons. 
The motives which influenced 
the ambitious then did not 
differ much from the motives 
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which influence the ambitious 
to-day. Says Mr Namier, with 
a touch of the irony which he 
knows well how to manage: 
*‘ Small boys play at kings and 
soldiers, or at riders, engine- 
drivers, chauffeurs, and flying 
men—the material expression 
of that fancy varies with 
methods of locomotion. But 
for several centuries the dream 
of English youth and manhood 
of the nation-forming class has 
remained unchanged; it has 
been fixed and focussed on the 
House of Commons.” The astute 
Lord Chesterfield admitted the 
necessity when he told his son, 
“You will be in the House of 
Commons as soon as you are 
of age—you must first make a 
ra there if you would make 
figure in your country.” 
To make a figure—that is the 
end of many men’s desire. 
Very few think it a glorious 
endeavour to serve their coun- 
try. Patriotism is as rare 
to-day as it was in Newcastle’s 
day. The young member of 
Parliament does not take him- 
self to task, asking anxiously 
whether he is able to serve 
humanity at large or even his 
constituents. If he be a fool, 
he holds that he is no more to 
blame than he would be if he 
had the gout. He wants (and 
wanted) to cut a figure, and 
the House of Commons, with 
its respectable traditions, its 
pompous ritual, and the ex- 
clusiveness, now fast disap- 
pearing, of a sternly limited 
club, is the best place pos- 
sible for that exploit. Some 
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there were, in 1761 and later, 
predestined to get a seat ag 
soon as they were of age, 
These were the eldest song of 
peers, and other members of 
certain great families, Towns. 
ends, Manners’s, Cavendishes 
and Yorks, and Walpoles, men 
who belonged to the landed 
nobility and gentry, which are 
always dying and yet never 
die, and which were more in 
number, when they turned on 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846, than 
they were in 1761. Then there 
followed a vast crowd of those 
who wished to get on in the 
world, to see the doors of their 
social superiors opened before 
them, to be introduced, in the 
words of Gibbon, to “a very 
agreeable coffee-house,” and to 
find there “‘an agreeable in- 
provement in my life, just the 
mixture of business, of study, 
and society, which I always 
imagined I should, and now 
find I do, like.”” A more dan- 
gerous class than those who 
sought an agreeable life looked 
to the House of Commons for 
professional promotion. Sol- 
diers bustled to force their 
way in. “It is,” said Chester- 
field, ‘‘the known way t0 
military preferment.’’ In 1741 
“‘ most of our flag officers were 
in the House of Commons,’ 
according to the Duke of Argyll, 
and surely a place in the House 
was for the British sailor the 
only certain method of keeping 
his name safe from oblivion. 
Happily Parliament is no longer 
@ road of success to the fighting 
services, But then, as now, 
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such lawyers as were determined 
to climb to the heights found 
it wise to surmount the moun- 
tain of politics as soon as they 
could. And others there were 
—the merchants, the bankers, 
the nabobs—who most easily 
rose to affluence with the help 
and patronage of the House 
of Commons. And lastly there 
were the adventurers, no longer 
surviving, who could save them- 
selves from ruin and a debtor’s 
prison by the immunity afforded 
by membership of Parliament. 
Amotley throng, differing very 
little from that which confronts 
us to-day, better in manners, 
perhaps, and speech, of as 


paltry an ambition, and no 
loftier aspiration. 

Nevertheless, the members 
who sat then in the House of 
Commons were chosen on a 
plan which would be gravely 


condemned to-day, when we 
have replaced by a gamble 
all other methods of choosing 
our governors. In the eigh- 
teenth century purses were 
weighed ; in the twentieth cen- 
tury we count heads, and one 
plan is no more and no less 
soundly logical than the other. 
And as Mr Namier wisely points 
out, “It was at all times the 
first article of constitutional 
cant to describe the right of 
freely choosing representatives 
a8 ‘the most valuable privilege 
of every English freeholder.’ ” 
In this cant there was ex- 
pressed, no doubt, a noble 
sentiment ; in reality it meant 
nothing. As the voting was 
open, those in dependent posi- 
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tions could rarely exercise a 
free choice. So late as 1841, 
as Mr Namier reminds us, a 
member of the Grosvenor 
family complained of Mr Glad- 
stone for violating the sacred 
canons of electioneering eti- 
quette by canvassing Lord 
Westminster’s tenants. ‘I did 
think,” says the wounded pat- 
rician, “that interference be- 
tween a landlord with whose 
opinions you were acquainted 
and his tenants was not justi- 
fiable according to those laws 
of delicacy and propriety which 
I considered binding in such 
cases.” The result of the 
elections in the counties was, 
therefore, foreordained. The 
agricultural influence was in- 
contestable, and the big land- 
owners had their own way. 
“The counties, in fact, repre- 
sented this one class only, and 
the candidates were often fixed 
upon at the Assizes or some 
local races.”” And who shall 
say that the influence of the 
big landowners was not better 
and more wisely exercised than 
the influence of the members 
of a caucus, completely igno- 
rant of the countryside, and 
of its carpet-baggers sent down 
to represent a county whose 
name they have never before 
heard mentioned? At any 
rate, the great landowners were 
stronger than the Government, 
and even the Duke of New- 
castle, who devoted the greater 
part of his energies to the 
management of elections, could 
do nothing in the counties. 
As Mr Namier says, it would 
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be ludicrous to speak of ‘ de- 
mocracy ’ in this matter. But 
in the eighteenth century no- 
body wanted to speak of ‘ de- 
mocracy,’ which has ceased to 
be a term of reproach for 
not much more than sixty 
years. In 1860 the supporters 
of reform, as well as its 
opponents, disclaimed any sym- 
pathy with the ‘ democratic’ 
principle. 

In the Parliamentary bor- 
oughs there was some scope, 
both for the action of the 
Government and for private 
bribery. Free drinks and the 
payment of money might work 
wonders. George Selwyn re- 
presented Gloucester for many 
years, and this was the account, 
quoted by Mr Namier, which 
he gave Lord Holland of the 
election in 1761: “‘ Two of my 
voters were murdered yesterday 
by an experiment which we 
call shopping—that is, locking 
them up and keeping them 
dead drunk to the day of 
election. Mr Snell’s agents 
forced two single Selwyns into 
a@ post-chaise, where, being suf- 
focated by the brandy that 
was given them and a very fat 
man that had the custody of 
them, they were taken out 
stone dead. Here follows a 
hanging; in short, it is one 
roundeau of delights.” The 
boroughs differed widely one 
from another in the number 
of their electorate and in the 
conditions of their franchise. 
The rotten boroughs presented 
no difficulty. They could be 
secured by influence or by a 
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moderate outlay of money. The 
larger boroughs—they were not 
numerous, only twenty-two of 
them having an electorate of 
more than 1000—were harder 
to manage and not popular, 
Governor Watts, a nabob from 
Bengal, so Mr Namier tells us, 
was offered Ipswich, with an 
electorate of 700, and replied 
that he was “ quite unfit for 
bustle,”’ but was always ready 
with his money “where no 
opposition can be.” Moreover, 
in 1760, as Mr Namier shows, 
the trading and manufacturing 
towns behaved pretty much 
as the smaller boroughs, and 
refrained from returning mem- 
bers of the middle classes. 
As he says, “* British democracy, 
unless directed by party or 
professional organisations, has 
a preference for the ‘ well- 
born,’ and in the largest, most 
democratic, most hotly con- 
tested urban constituency, the 
city of Westminster, after 
Radicalism had arisen, society 
Radicals were pitched against 
society men.” That was true 
to a certain date. It is true 
no longer. Universal suffrage 
of all men and women after 
twenty-one years of age is not 
yet familiar to us and not yet 
conscious of its strength. When 
it has learned its power, it 
will speedily lose its love of the 
‘well-born,’ and vote consist- 
ently for its own class, which 
it can count upon spending 
the money it collects from the 
other classes, to its own advan- 
tage. It is easy to condemn the 
corruption of rotten boroughs 
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and well-disciplined counties. 
But in the eighteenth century 
there were useful safeguards— 
even rotten boroughs were safe- 
guards —and the Parliament 
of 1760 was more accurately 
representative of all classes 
than any Parliament of the 
future, returned by universal 
franchise, is ever likely to be. 
For universal suffrage, by put- 
ting the voting preponderance 
into the hands of one class, 
and by thus disfranchising all 
others, has made representative 
government henceforth impos- 
sible. Soame Jenyns, whom 
Mr Namier quotes to excellent 
effect, believed that ‘ different 
modes of election may make 
some difference in the trouble 
and expense of the candidates, 
and may differently affect the 
morals of the people and the 
peace of the country, but will 
make oo difference in the re- 
presentative body when brought 
together, and it is of little 
significance by what means 
they come there: the majority 
of any legislative assembly, 
consisting of 550 members, in 
the same circumstances and 
situation, will infallibly act in 
the same manner.” We should 
have agreed partially with 
Soame Jenyns before the 
Franchise Acts of 1918 and 
1927 made a quiet, unopposed 
revolution. Now that we have 
teplaced what was a fairly 
Tepresentative government by 
an unchecked tyranny of the 
working class, none can say 
what the ultimate result 
will be. 
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The changes in the franchise 
and in the method of election 
have profoundly affected the 
relationship which exists be- 
tween voter and candidate. 
When a member of Parliament 
in the eighteenth century had 
bought his borough, he was 
inclined to regard it and the 
voters it contained as mere 
chattels. He was under no 
obligation to consider them or 
their interests. He thought 
very often that he had done 
all that was required of him 
when he had paid his money. 
In 1774 Anthony Henley ad- 
dressed the letter which follows 
to his constituents of a borough 
in Hampshire, who had written 
to him to oppose the Excise 
Bill. “ Gentlemen ”’—thus is 
expressed the astonishing docu- 
ment,—‘“‘I received yours, and 
am surprised at your insolence 
in -troubling yourselves about 
the Excise. You know, what 
I very well know, that I bought 
you, and, by God, I am de- 
termined to sell you; and I 
know what perhaps you think 
I do not know, you are now 
selling yourselves to somebody 
else; and I know also, what 
you do not know, that I am 
buying another Borough. May 
God’s curse light upon you all ; 
may your Homes be open and 
common to all Excise Officers,” 
and the rest. 

Now, we do not suppose 
that letters such as this were 
frequently written. Anthony 
Henley’s petulance and power 
of expression were rare, no 
doubt, even in the eighteenth 
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century. The terms on which 
he lived with his bought sup- 
porters could not have been 
happy, whether he ever visited 
them or not. But a brutal 
admonition such as this was 
less demoralising than the ob- 
Sequiousness which seems a 
necessary part of modern elec- 
tions. Nowadays the candi- 
date approaches his constituents 
with hat in hand and whis- 
pered humbleness. He ap- 
proaches those whose votes 
he solicits with flattery, which 
he knows to be false. He 
applauds their wisdom and con- 
descension. He tells them what 
they, if they had a sense of 
humour, would know to be false. 
He professes an interest in the 
housekeeping of their wives, 
and he pats their babies on the 
head. When it is all over, 
and he has received the im- 
mense honour of being per- 
mitted to represent them, he 
recovers his self-esteem, let us 
hope, and no longer overrates 
the importance of the political 
machine. But the harm has 
already been done to the con- 
stituents, who henceforth be- 
lieve that wisdom resides in 
them alone, and that they, by 
the proper exercise of their vote, 
have saved England. How 
should these heroes return from 
their triumph to the simple 
exercise of their daily craft ? 
How shall they suddenly ex- 
change the réle of the inspired 
patriot for the réle of the in- 
dustrious working man? Per- 
haps the method of the eigh- 
teenth century was the better. 
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To impair the manners and 
the temper of a few inflicts legs 
injury on the nation than to 
puff up the many with pride 
and vainglory. 

And then we are told that 
the bribery and corruption, 
which left a black mark on the 
eighteenth century, are to-day 
almost unknown. They may 
be, but they have been re- 
placed by a bribery and cor. 
ruption far more dangerous 
and more widely spread. Where 
the eighteenth century bribed 
tens, we bribe our thousands. 
And our modern candidates 
are far more reckless in the 
offers which they make, be- 
cause they bribe not with 
their own money but with 
the public funds. They offer 
doles and pensions, free break- 
fast tables, and football matches 
to all and sundry. Nobody 
need forgo his panem ¢ét cir- 
censes unless he likes. At 
every General Election the can- 
didates come forward with fresh 
promises. They paint in glow- 
ing colours the benefits which 
shall be granted to the people 
if only it votes as they tell it, 
and they make the promises 
with the greater gaiety of heart 
because they know that the 
State, and not themselves, will 
be asked to foot the bill. Did 
any human ingenuity devise a 
larger, easier plan of corruption 
than this? And that plan is 
always eagerly adopted when 
we alrive at what Aristotle 
calls the democracy of the 
fifth class, in which a small 
minority pays the taxes and 4 
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vast majority spends them. 
Nor can a candidate survive 
if he is honest enough to make 
no promises. One there was 
who aspired to represent a 
northern borough, and who 
openly assured the voters that 
politics was not a means of 
enriching them, and that not 
one of them would find any 
private profit in giving him sup- 

. He received his answer 
when he found himself at the 
bottom of the poll. 

It has been proved by Mr 
Namier that the Duke of New- 
castle’s secret service fund was 
far smaller than the historians 
have believed. Such as it 
was, he made the best play 
with it he could. He sur- 
rounded himself with a set of 
parliamentary beggars whose 
humility no doubt flattered his 
pride. The help they offered 
him was not great, and he 
certainly treated them with a 
good deal of contempt, even 
if he threw them a dole as a 
bone to a dog. Here, for 
instance, was one John Jeffreys, 
who, having wasted his patri- 
mony, practised the art of a 
begging letter writer with some 
skill. He confessed that he 
did not pretend to merit; 
he pleaded only pity and com- 
passion; and this is what he 
wanted: “My utmost wish,” 
he assures his patrons, “is 
some provision for life; it 
would be impertinent in me to 
chalk out any method to your 
Grace, but should any unfortu- 
nate accident happen to your 
Grace’s life, your poor, un- 
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happy, humble servant must 
either beg or starve. My good 
and gracious Lord, remove me 
from this very disagreeable 
situation.’’ The Duke did some- 
thing for him, and yet a year 
later made an entry in his 
Memoranda: Mr Jeffreys starv- 
ing. He did not starve long; 
he was too skilful a beggar for 
that, and he survived some 
eight years to demand “in a 
hand grown shaky with age 
and illness ”’ the aid of several 
Governments. Jeffreys was but 
one of many, and it cannot be 
said that the doles given to 
him were well or usefully be- 
stowed. 

It is clear, also, that the 
beneficiaries of the Duke of 
Newcastle did not always find 
it easy to extract from the 
all-powerful Minister the re- 
wards which he had promised. 
Many letters and many visits 
were most often necessary to 
persuade the Duke, nervous 
and irresolute as always, to 
keep his word. By a happy 
accident there has just been 
published a reprint of ‘The 
Life and Uncommon Adven- 
tures of Captain Dudley Brad- 
street ’’ (London: John Hamil- 
ton), a book which throws some 
light upon Newcastle’s dealings 
with one of his spies. There 
is not much to be said for 
Dudley Bradstreet, a sorry ras- 
cal, who, in accordance with the 
rules of his time and place, 
lived a life of adventure in 
Dublin and in London. He 
was a@ picaroon of the coarser 
style, a fellow of many shifts, 
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who believed that the worst 
meanness was justified so long 
as it filled his pocket and 
ministered to his love of plea- 
sure. Only once did he fill a 
part of any importance, and that 
was when, under the auspices 
of the Duke of Newcastle, he 
played the spy in the camp 
of Prince Charles Edward. 
Whether he achieved all that 
he pretended may reasonably 
be doubted. It is the habit 
of adventurers such as he to 
exaggerate their own courage 
and importance. But if we 
may believe him, it was he 
who counselled the Young Pre- 
tender to retreat from Derby 
and so to lose for ever the 
chance of entering London. 
He assures us that he was well 
received at the Rebel Head- 
quarters, and was assured, by 
way of recompense for his ser- 
vices, that when Charles Ed- 
ward was safely on the throne, 
he*should be sent as Ambassa- 
dor to Paris. For this we have 
only his word. As to his deal- 
ings with Newcastle there is 
no doubt, for letters from Brad- 
street may still be seen in the 
voluminous correspondence of 
the man who wrote more letters 
and received more than any 
Minister that ever lived. As- 
siduous in his attendance upon 
the Duke, not afraid to ap- 
proach the King directly, he 
did what he could to secure 
the payment of the money 
due to him. In his memorial 
to the King, now among the 
Newcastle papers, he declares, 
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according to Mr Meyerstein, 
who furnishes the reprint with 
an introduction, that he was 
nine days in the Rebels’ coun- 
cils, and spent £204 in the 
King’s service, which he has 
not been repaid; that he at- 
tends the Duke daily and in 
vain, and has not a single gold 
piece left. He had more suc- 
cess with the King than he 
had with the Duke, for the 
King ordered him one hu- 
dred and twenty pounds as a 
present from himself, and bade 
him go to the Duke of New- 
castle for it. 

The poor man’s spirits were 
damped, and no wonder, when 
he was bidden to sue for the 
money from the Duke, who 
had turned a deaf ear to all his 
entreaties. Nor did he get 
much encouragement from Mr 
Stone, the Duke’s secretary. 
Stone assured him that he 
would be paid nothing until he 
had written to his reluctant 
patron a submissive letter. This 
is how he expressed his sub- 
mission according to his own 
account: ‘‘May it please 
your Grace,—It is most certain 
I have wrote what you heard 
yesterday the King read from 
me. Nothing could oblige me 
to do it but the great dis- 
appointments of reward I had 
from your Grace, for the perils 
I went through and services I 
did, the remembrance of these 
drove me to despair, which 
occasioned my writing that 
letter. The greatness of your 
soul is the only dependence I 
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have that you will forgive me, 
which that you may, will always 
pe the wishes, my Lord Duke, 
of your Grace’s most, &c.” 
Truly he was a bold or a 
desperate man, who depended 
upon the Duke of Newcastle’s 
greatness of soul, and Brad- 
street made his submission in 
vain. The Duke gave Brad- 
street the money which the 
King ordered by the hand 
of Stone, and followed up his 
generosity by addressing the 
recipient in such terms as, 
reinforced by his looks of anger, 
proved that Bradstreet’s letter 
had had no good effect upon 
him. “Sir,” said he, “I find 
you have been busy at St 
James’s lately ; you shall soon 
find who has best interest with 
the King, you or I.” Only 
once more, so far as is known, 
did he address the Duke of 
Newcastle, whom he warned 
in 1747 that the King of France 
had a plan to invade England 
“without the aid of a ship.” 
He owned that he thought 
the scheme as silly as the 
scheme of Christopher Colum- 
bus “was thought of when 
going to search for a new 
world.” The plan appears to 
have been that devised some 
sixty years later by Napoleon 
himself, of attacking England 
with flat-bottomed boats. We 
know not what came of it, 
but it is interesting, because it 
marks Bradstreet’s last appear- 
ance in high politics, and affords 
no evidence that any further 
sum of money passed from the 
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Duke’s secret fund into this 
adventurer’s pocket. 


We did not know, before 
reading Mr H. W. Paull’s ‘ Lit- 
erary Ethics ’(London: Thorn- 
ton Butterworth), that the man 
of letters, whose profession has 
always appeared to us innocu- 
ous, had so many ways open 
to him of breaking the law, or 
at least of attacking the ethical 
standard of his craft. Yet here 
is Mr Paull dividing his possible 
misdeeds into literary crimes 
and literary misdemeanours. 
The misdemeanours are slight 
enough. They are chiefly mat- 
ters of taste, which if they be 
not punished by the law of libel 
or by the law of copyright, 
may well be left to the con- 
science of the guilty parties. 
The crimes are perhaps too 
grave to be overlooked, The 
worst of them are forgery and 
piracy, and with these two 
Mr Paull includes plagiarism. 
Now even at its worst we 
would call plagiarism by no 
worse name than ‘ misdemean- 
our,’ and protest, that if only 
it be practised with skill and 
tact, it even smacks of virtue. 
Of the sneak-thief, who having 
nothing to say steals from the 
great, and who hopes that in 
the general ignorance he will 
escape detection, we need say 
nothing. He and his theft 
are speedily forgotten. The 
great ones, and they are many, 
who take from others what- 
ever is good for their purpose, 
need no excuse. With them 
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plagiarism is but the tribute 
which they pay to our honoured 
past. And they justify them- 
selves, if justification be neces- 
sary, by the admirable use 
which they make of borrowed 
treasure. The greatest masters 
have not been ashamed to con- 
fess their fault, if fault it be. 
Virgil, when he used the rough 
lines of Ennius, which suited 
his whim, said with a laudable 
alrogance: “I did but pick 
pearls from a dung-heap.”’ 
Moliére, with equal wisdom, 
replied to a charge that was 
not worth making: “‘ Je prends 
mon bien ou je le trouve.” 
And be it remembered that the 
plagiary succeeds only when 
he makes his borrowings an 
integral part of himself and 
his wisdom, and keeps them 
still within the great tradition 
of literature, to which both he 
and those to whom he is in- 
debted belong. 

Indeed, they may never be 
blamed who make their depre- 
dations so openly that their 
readers can but applaud their 
skill. Ben Jonson was not of 
those who had nothing of his 
own to say, and none borrowed 
with a more lavish hand 
than he. Dryden, himself an 
artist in the adaptation of 
other men’s thoughts, found 
for Ben Jonson’s practice all 
the explanation—we will not 
use the word excuse—that he 
needs. “‘ He has done his rob- 
beries so openly ’—thus writes 
Dryden of Ben Jonson—*“ that 
we may see that he fears not 
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to be taxed by any law. He 
invades authors like a mop- 
arch, and what would be theft 
in other poets is only victory 
in him.” And he had many 
methods of approach. His fam. 
ous song, “‘ Drink to me only,” 
is translated from the Greek 
prose of Philostratus, and bor. 
rowed not all in a piece, but a 
line here and a line there, with 
such cunning that he who would 
track each word to its original 
must be at some pains. Still 
more daring was Ben Jonson 
when he wrote his little master- 
piece, ‘Timber: or Discoveries 
made upon Men and Matter,’ 
and borrowed for his own use 
whatever he chose from Seneca, 
Quintilian, Plutarch, and others. 
He sounded a note of warning 
for his readers when he added 
these words to the title, “as 
they have flow’d out of his 
daily reading, or had their 
refluxe to his peculiar Notion 
of the Times.”” Had any one 
of his critics closely considered 
these words, he might have 
thought, what was true, that 
he was in the presence of & 
translation. And a translation, 
in very truth, are these ‘ Dis- 
coveries.’ What happened is 
clear enough. Ben Jonson took 
from his daily reading what- 
ever chimed with his humour, 
and by a deft translation and 
arrangement made it wholly 
his own. So closely did he 
attach himself to this method 
that his sketch of Shakespeare, 
which seems to us faithful and 
appreciative, was a mosaic 
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together from the 
thoughts which Seneca har- 
poured about somebody else. 
Yet so deft was Ben Jonson’s 
plagiarism that those who read 
his portraiture of our Shake- 
speare have loyally accepted it 
as the result of Jonson’s friendly 
observation. There it is all 
in Seneca: ‘‘ brave notions and 
gentle expressions, wherein he 
flowed with that facility that 
sometimes it was necessary he 
should be stop’d. Sufflaminan- 
dus erat, a8 Augustus said of 
Haterius. His wit was in his 
own power; would the rule 
of it had been so too.” Every 
word of this has its Latin 
equivalent in Seneca. The con- 
clusion also is borrowed: “ re- 
dimebat tamen vitia virtuti- 
bus, et persaepe plus habebat 
quod laudares quam cui ignos- 
ceres.”” 

And not a word of this is 
missing from the panegyric of 
Shakespeare: he redeemed his 
vices with his virtues; there 
was even more in him to be 
praised than to be pardoned. 
Nor can we charge Ben Jonson 
either with dishonesty or with 
lack of sincerity. He found in 
Seneca precisely what he 
wanted to say of Shakespeare, 
himself a well-practised artist 
in plagiarism, and he did not 
hesitate to turn it into his own 
English. The tribute which 
one poet pays to another is 
wanting neither in truth nor 
in loyalty because it has been 
borrowed. And Jonson, we 
may be sure, felt no remorse 
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in what he was doing. He 
knew better than most that 
originality may spring from a 
close familiarity with the master- 
pieces of the past. For more 
than two hundred years Ben 
Jonson’s artifice escaped de- 
tection. Then ‘ Discoveries ’ was 
praised by Swinburne and other 
critics, who knew not the par- 
entage of the book, and who, if 
they had known it, would not 
have belittled its merits. Even 
though Seneca had a hand in it, 
Jonson’s remains the best char- 
acter of Shakespeare that has 
come to us in so small a com- 
pass, and M. Castelain, who 
has tracked every line of the 
book to its source, has done the 
world a service, without harm- 
ing the memory of Ben Jonson, 
who remains, where Dryden 
put him, not among the robbers 
but among the conquerors. 
Another writer, eminent in 
plagiarism, is Laurence Sterne, 
upon whose originality few will 
throw a doubt. He stole his 
openings; he stole his con- 
clusions; he took from Burton 
and Rabelais whatever seemed 
to suit his whim of the moment. 
With a characteristic freakish- 
ness he conveyed into his own 
book Burton’s own condemna- 
tion of plagiarism. ‘‘ Shall we 
for ever make new books, as 
apothecaries make new mix- 
tures,” asks this resolute 
adopter of other men’s thoughts, 
“by pouring only out of one 
vessel into another? Are we 
for ever to be twisting and un- 
twisting the same rope? for 
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ever in the same track? for ever 
at the same pace?” And he 
culled these doubting questions, 
with an ironical effrontery, 
from Burton, the greatest man 
who ever produced an original 
work from the pilferings of 
other men’s books. To Jonson, 
Burton, Sterne, and other such 
originals, no blame attaches. 
They may take what they like 
if only they know what to do 
with it. Plagiarism, in brief, 
deserves not to be classed 
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among literary crimes, as Mr 


Paull has classed it. It ig 
rather a deliberate art, which 
has been practised by many 
great ones. Dumas, in defend- 
ing himself against the charge, 
protested that originality was 
beyond our reach. “As to the 
creation of a thing,” said he, 
** I deem that to be impossible, 
God himself, when He created 
man, did not dare to invent 
him; He made him after His 
own image.” 
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